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A Bit of ECallantry. 
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CHAPTER II. 


=f? ENEVIEVE had naturally ex- 

pected her and had dressed 

herself becomingly in white. 

Hers, was a pictur- 

esque style of beauty 

that grew radiant when set off by long, 

loose, flowing gowns and colors of a soft 

esthetic kind. Lady Hamilton put up her 
gold eye-glasses and stared. 

‘‘Humph!” she said, taking Gene- 
vieve’s arm and drawing her to the 
window. ‘So you are the Miss Holroyd 
George is in love with? Well, upon my 
word, the boy hasn’t such bad eyes after 
all!” 

Genevieve grew crimson.» She did not 
understand such blunt ways and she could 
only stammer : 


‘* Yes; Iam Miss Holroyd. Mr. Ham- 
ilton has been very kind to me.’’ 

‘* Your mother doesn’t know you are up 
here, does she?’”’ Lady Hamilton went 
on. ‘*It is very odd how you American 
girls go traveling about without a maid 
or any one to see to you!”’ 

_ “Indeed,’’ Genevieve said hastily, ‘it 
is quite unusual for anybody to do as I 
have been obliged todo. But I had no 
choice, you see. If it had not been for 
Mr. Hamilton—” 

.  * Humph !”’ interrupted her ladyship. 

‘* George always had a fancy for playing 


the cavalier. But, I say, it is most im- 
prudent in a pretty girl like you to knock 
about all alone. I suppose you know you 
are pretty? Lots of men besides George 
must have told you that.” 

Genevieve began to appreciate her 
blunt way, and she answered quite 
coolly : 

‘* A few, thank you.”’ 

Lady Hamilton burst out laughing. 

‘¢ Well, I never!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You 
are pretty—yes! Some would call you 
beautiful. That might be well enough, 
if you were going to marry an elder son. 
But in England, you know, girls who 
marry second sons have to have a dowry 
of some sort, or they don’t get on at all. 
George is such a fool! He doesn’t under- 
stand about money matters. Why, when 
he said he was going to marry you, he 
didn’t even know whether you had a 
penny of your own. Just fancy a man 
being such a goose !”’ 

Genevieve’s face flushed and paled 
alternately. 

‘¢ But—”’ she burst forth, ‘‘I am not 
going to marry your son, Lady Hamilton. 
I—I haven’t the least idea of it.’ 

‘¢ What! ’’ cried her ladyship. 

‘« As to the money,’’ Genevieve went 
on excitedly, ‘‘there need not be any 
trouble about that. My father was a rich 
man. He left me a large fortune, and I 
can afford to do as I please; but I would 
like both you and Mr. Hamilton to 
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understand that I am not so anxious to get 
married as all that ; and what is more,”’ 
she concluded angrily, ‘‘I consider it a 
piece of impertinence for your son to say 
he was going to marry me, when the sub- 
ject of marriage has never been broached 
between us. If he thinks he is so sure of 
me that he can have me for the asking, 
he is very much mistaken. American 
girls are not accustomed to that sort of 
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‘*No!”’ said Genevieve, drawing her- 
self up coldly. ‘‘I have not promised to 
marry your son, and I am not apt to.” 

‘*Then,”’ said her ladyship rising, 
‘*T’ve put my foot in it, I suppose. But 
it’s not my fault. I meant nothing. [ 
had a right to speak to you. My son 
misled me. I will bid you good after- 
noon, Miss Holroyd. May I hope to see 
you at Hamilton House? ”’ 











““ALLOW ME TO ADD A FLOWER TO YOUR NOSEGAY,”’ HE SAID. 


thing, and you may tell him for me, 
please, that I consider his conduct little 
less than insulting.’ 

‘¢ Well!’ said Lady Hamilton breath- 
lessly, ‘‘I’m sure you needn’t fly in a fit 


about it. Of course George would speak 
to me first—that is, he ought to; but I 
confess it is more than I expected. I 
ancied it was all arranged between you. ’”’ 


‘<T think not,” said Genevieve; ‘‘ thank 
you very much, but I leave Hamilton in 
the morning.”’ 

George heard nothing of this visit till 
the next day at noon, when his mother 
opened fire upon him for placing her in 
such a ridiculous. position. 

‘*Mother,” he cried in desperation, 
‘‘what have you done? You have led 
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Miss Holroyd to belieye that I spoke of 
marrying her as a matter of course—that 
I presumed—good Heavens! What will 
she think of me?’”’ 

He snatched his hat and rushed down 
to the village. Genevieve had gone down 
to Liverpool by the morning train. Ham- 
ilton followed her. .He was all the next 
day finding her address. It was by the 
merest chance that he discovered her at 
all. She was walking alone on the ter- 
race gardens of a pension outside of the 
city. The pink hawthorn was blooming 
then, and Genevieve was gathering a 
bunch of it with discriminating taste. 
Hamilton opened the gate and stepped 
in. He came up behind her and plucked 
a sprig of the blooming hedge as he 
went by. 

‘‘Allow me to add a flower to your 
nosegay,’’ he said, as he stepped up be- 
side her. 

Genevieve uttered a startled cry, and 
her color changed. 

‘What are you doing here?” she 
asked, breathlessly. 

‘“‘T came in search of you. Genevieve 
—Miss Holroyd—forgive me.’ My mother 
told me of her unfortunate interview with 
you. You do not understand her, or you 
would believe it quite possible for her to 
mislead you. I—I never gave her to 
understand that—that I expected to marry 
you. I meanI did not want her to un- 
derstand that.”’ , 

‘She certainly did understand that,’’ 
said Genevieve, coldly. 

‘‘Then—excuse me—it was her fault. 
I said I wanted to marry you, and that I 
hoped to marry you. I certainly could 
not have said anything else, for always, 
ever since I began to love you, I have had 
such grave doubts whether you cared in 
the least for me. I meant to ask you 
when I had the chance. Can you forget 
this unfortunate misuncerstanding? Will 
you let me tell you how much I love you 
—how happy it would make me to win 
you for my wife?’”’ 

‘Tt is hardly worth while, Mr. Hamil- 
ton,’’ Genevieve replied, in a cold- blooded 
way; ‘*I can never marry you; J was 
foolish to allow our acquaintance to go 
so far. You have been very kind to me, 
a I think matters had better end right 

ate,” 


ces 
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Hamilton’s face fell. withe’ 

. ‘As you wish,” he safd quietly: “You 
are the only woman ‘whom I have ever 
had the least desire to call my owh. I 
love you, but—TI will not annoy you: We 

will say good-bye.” 

He held out his hand frankly, and she 
allowed him to take her’s for a moment, 

‘«Give me that sprig of hawthorn?’’ 
he asked, and she held it out to him with- 
out a word. 

*« Good-bye!”’ he said, touching his 
lips to the flowers. ‘‘God bless you!’’ 

He went, and, in one of a woman’s 
queer ways, Genevieve went to her room 
in the little pension and sat by the win- 
dow crying half the night. 

The next morning, when Genevieve 
glanced at the paper, she saw a list of the 
passengers booked to sail that day on the 
Telluria.. At the very head of the list 
she read: ‘‘ Mrs. R.M. T. Holroyd, Miss 
Alice Holroyd and maid.” 

‘¢Mamma, here in Liverpool!’ she 
cried, and. in a state of bewilderment 
she rushed down to the dock ‘where 
the Zed/uria lay. She saw two men just 
about to shoulder an invalid’s chair; a 
Frenchwoman, in a white apron, who 
bustled about asking for ‘‘Mam’selle 
Alice’s parasol,’’ and then : 

‘¢Mamma, mamma!”’ she cried, and ina 
moment Mrs. Holroyd was crying over her. 

‘¢Genevieve!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘In 
Heaven’s name, why. did you give us this 
fright? We have been looking for you 
everywhere. Didn’t you get my telegram ? 

‘¢ Yes; but, mamma, this is not the 
steamer. You said meet me on board the 
Etruria.” 

‘‘T said Zel/uria—not Etruria.” 

‘¢It was Etruria in the telegram.” 

Mrs. Holroyd held up her hands. 

‘¢ Well,’’ she said desperately, ‘‘ 1 never 
want to travel in Europe again as long as 
I live. Everything is always behind hand. 
Your telegrams are never delivered ; or, 
if they are, they don’t read right ; and 
everybody swindles you. Genevieve, my 
dear child, where is your baggage? Don’t 
let us get separated again! What on 
earth would I keep you waiting here three 
weeks for?”’ 

‘¢ Tdidn’t know,” Genevieve admitted, 
and then she was rushed into a cab, with 
barely a moment to speak to her sick 
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sister, off in hot-haste after the lug- 

e. 

“t he Zelluria sailed at noon. Gene- 
vieve got aboard very hot and tired, with 
a wretched headache. 

‘*T don’t want to go below,’’ she ob- 
jected when her mother would have 
urged her to lie down. ‘‘I want to sit 
up here on deck.’’ 
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‘«Why it’s—ah—Mr.—Hamilton— isn} 
it?’’ she said hastily. ‘* Genevieve, this 
is the gentleman who was so kind to us 
on the way out. Is it possible we are 


going back on the same steamer ?”’ 
‘¢7_ah—lI was not aware—’’ Hamil. 
ton stammered. ‘‘I understood you were 
going on the Z¢ruria.”’ 
‘*No, indeed!” said Mrs. Holroyd, 


SHE SAT BY THE WINDOW CRYING HALF THE NIGHT. 


‘¢ But it is so hot, Genevieve, and the 
glare is frightful.’’ 

**If you will place your daughter’s 
chair here, madam,’’ said a gentleman 
who rose up suddenly from behind the 
hatchway, ‘‘I think she will be quite out 
of the way of the sun.” 

Mrs. Holroyd turned and made a hasty 
movement. 


with a sigh for the complications. ‘‘ That 
was all a mistake. There was an error in 
the telegram, and it was only by the merest 
chance that we met here.- It might have 
been very serious.”’ cme | 

Hamilton fixed their chairs in a cool, 
shady place; but Mrs. Holroyd would 
not stay. 


‘¢ Thanks, no!” she said. ‘¢ It is too 
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Jaring up here. Genevieve likes it, but 


d on’t.’”’ 

So Hamilton was left alone with her. 

‘‘T thought you were going to stay in 
England,” she began abruptly. 

‘¢ So did I, but—I felt very restless, and 
my mother and I had a row, you know. 
I had to start out for myself, and, on sec- 
ond thought, I fancied it would be better 
for me to settle down in America.”’ 

‘‘ You had no idea we were aboard, I 
su x 

No, indeed, I had not,’ he said 
earnestly. ‘‘I would not annoy you for 
the world. I know you are displeased 
with me. I am very sorry. If you would 
rather, I can still go back—on the tug— 
you know.” 

‘¢Oh, I would not have you do that !’’she 
said. ‘‘I haveno right to object. The steam- 
er is large enough for both of.us, I fancy.” 

‘‘T won’t annoy you,” he said. ‘I 
will promise you that.’ 

He lifted his hat then, and walked away. 
When Genevieve saw him again something 
had happened. 

It was towards noon, on the second day 
out, that the passengers below rushed up 
on deck in response to a wild shriek fol- 
lowed by the hurrying of footsteps, shouts 
of the crew, and a sudden stopping of the 
engine. 

‘What ¢s the matter?’’ Genevieve 
asked some one, as she saw the men rush for 
the life-boat and lower it in desperate haste. 

In the wild confusion of the moment, 
she heard some one say : 

‘¢ A man over-board ! ’”’ 

‘*Who is it?” she asked, breathlessly. 

An Englishman standing near her re- 
plied : 

‘*T don’t know, but they say it’s Hamil- 
ton—Lord Hamiiton’s brother, you know. 
He jumped over after a baby which the 
nurse let tumble over the guard. Awfully 
foolish thing, too! ‘Ten chances to one 
they’ll both drown.”’ 

Genevieve took a step toward the door, 
but it all grew black before her. 

“Save him!’’ she cried despairingly. 
“Don’t let him drown !”’ 

The hurrying steps, the shouts, the 
Toar of the sea—all died away. 

‘‘Miss Holroyd has fainted!’’ some 
one cried, and Genevieve was carried 
away insensible. 

Vor, CXIX—No, 26, 
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When she opened her eyes, she heard a 
strange bustle outside the state-room where 
she lay. 

She sprang up and made her way, half- 
staggering, into the cabin where she saw 
a crowd around the table, and Hamilton 
lying there rolled in blankets. The sailors 
were raising and lowering his arms ener- 
getically, while others rubbed his body 
and used almost every known means to 
resuscitate him. 

‘‘It is of no use,” they said finally ; 
‘*the baby is all right, but he is gone! ”’ 

There was a pause in the efforts at 
resuscitation, and the crowd around the 
table broke away. 

‘¢ Take him into his state-room,”’ said 
the captain. 

Genevieve flew before them with pale 
face and wild eyes. 

‘¢ Don’t give up!” she said. ‘‘ He is 
not dead. I know he is not dead.” 

‘<’Tain’t no use, miss,’’ the men re- 
plied. ‘‘We’ve worked with him over 
half an hour and he’s showed no signs.”’ 

‘‘But you mustn’t give up!’ she 
cried. ‘* You must keep on!”’ 

“Butitain’t no use,miss. He’sgonesure!” 

‘¢No, he isn’t! ’’ she insisted. ‘‘ Keep 
on! Quick! I will give you twenty- 
five—fifty—one hundred dollars, if you 
will work with him another hour.”’ 

‘«Well, it’s jes’ as you say, miss,’’ they 
replied, going to work again. ‘‘ But, it 
’tain’t no use, nohow.”’ 

Genevieve bade every one to leave him, 
save the two men who agreed to help her. 
For fully three quarters of an hour they 
worked faithfully, while Genevieve sat 
with her eyes on his face. There was not 
a sign of life, apparently, but Genevieve 
had still some hope. With her pocket- 
knife she had made a little cut on Hamil- 
ton’s arm, and the blood was slowly, but 
unmistakably, flowing from it. 

‘He is alive!” she cried joyfully. 
‘*Do not give up! There is one hope 
more !’’ 

The state-rooms were lighted by elec- 
tricity with the incandescent lights, and 
the wires ran over the ceiling in such 
a way that Genevieve could reach up and 
pull them down. In a moment she had 
them both and felt through her own 
body the mild shock which that kind of 
a current usually conveys. 
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‘¢ That will do!”’ she said, and the 
improvised electrodes were quickly placed 
on Hamilton’s chest and back, while the 
current flowed through the still, numb 
form. 

It was barely five minutes ere one of 
the men gave an exclamation. A low, 
fluttering sigh had come from Hamilton’s 
lips. 

ze Well, I’ll be hanged !”’ said the sailor 
in amazement. ‘‘If he ain’t a-comin’ 
to!” 

A faint color had drifted into Hamil- 
ton’s cheeks. In ten minutes more he had 
opened his eyes, and was gazing in a 
puzzled way at Genevieve’s face. 

‘* Hurrah,’’ shouted the men, and 
rushed out into the cabin to tell the news. 

Genevieve was alone with him for a 
moment. She stooped over and kissed 
him. A smile came over his face. He 
could not speak, but his lips moved. 


‘¢ Thank God,”’ she said, and then the * 


captain came in. 

‘* You have saved his life, Miss Hol- 
royd,’’ he said in amazement; ‘‘ not one 
case in a thousand is resuscitated after so 
long a time.”’ 

Hamilton improved very fast, but Gen- 
evieve stayed with him till evening. He 
was able to speak then. 

‘‘T want you to tell me,’’ he said, 
‘‘was ita dream, or did you—when I 
first came to—did you—I thought you 
stooped down and—’”’ 

‘IT must go now,”’ said Genevieve, 
rising, ‘‘ you are getting so well that it 
is no longer proper for me to stay with 
you. Good night.” 

In two days Hamilton was going about, 
the hero of the ship. He had not yet 
seen Genevieve alone, but every one was 
talking about how she had saved his life, 
-and wondering whether there wasn’t a 
‘bit of romance hidden away somewhere. 

Genevieve came out into the cabin in 
the morning to sit with her mother. 

‘*This is the nicest steamer I know,’’ 
said Mrs. Holroyd, throwing herself back 
in her easy chair, ‘‘these are just like 
any other chairs, except that in rough 
weather they are fastened to the floor, 
and when its fair one can move about 
where one will. Ah, there’s Mr. Hamil- 
ton; how well he looks. It was quite 
nice, I think, that we were able to repay 
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his kindness in such a substantial way, 
He certainly owes you his life, Gene. 
vieve.”’ 

Hamilton came up with a bright 
smile. 

‘¢ Why, where did you get the flowers?” 
he queried, looking down at the table, 
which was strewn with pink hawthorn. 

‘‘It is my Liverpool bouquet,’’ said 
Genevieve; ‘‘hasn’t it lasted wonder- 
fully? It is six days old now. I am 
just sorting out the nice bits to see if | 
can keep some fresh till I get home.”’ 

‘*We shall be in New York to-mor- 
row,’”’ said Hamilton, dropping into a 
seat beside Mrs. Holroyd. 

‘*You must come and see us there,” 
she said, cordially. 

‘‘Thank you; you are very kind—I 
always thought you would be.’’ 

‘‘Why?” said Mrs. Holroyd, good- 
humoredly. ‘‘ An old woman must have 
a reason with every compliment.” 

“¢ You look it. The fact is, I am going 
to trust a great deal to your kindness. I 
am going to ask you to mediate for me— 
No, Miss Holroyd, please don’t go. | 
want you for a witness.”’ 

‘‘ Well?” said Mrs. Holroyd. 
can I help you?” 

‘¢] want your opinion. I am English, 
you know, and my mother has old-fash- 
ioned ideas. If she thought I wanted to 
marry a girl, she’d have it out of me. 
I'd have to tell her long before I told any- 
body else. Now, suppose I was in love 
with a girl—dead in love, you know—and 
my mother asked me about her. Suppose I 
told my mother I wanted to marry ; that I 
hoped to marry—to marry her, and all the 
while I wasn’t even engaged to her. Sup- 
pose my mother should somehow get things 
mixed up and goand tell the girl that I said 
I was going to marry her—just as though 
it were a settled thing. Of course, the 
girl would resent it; but, after I had ex- 
plained, you know, do you think she 
ought to keep up her resentment? ”’ 

‘Who? Your mother?” 

‘*No. The girl, I mean.” 

‘¢It depends on how much she cares for 
you,”’ said Mrs. Holroyd discreetly. ‘‘ As 
far as confiding in your mother goes, I 
wish there were more of that! But if you 
placed Genevieve in an uncomfortable 
position—”’ 


‘* How 
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‘‘Mamma!’’ Genevieve cried, warn- 
ingly. ; 

«She told you all about it!’’ Hamilton 
exclaimed. ‘* Well! considering every- 
thing, don’t you think she ought to for- 
give me?” 

«J think she has forgiven you,” said 
Mrs. Holroyd, smiling. 


ipruricn. 
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Hamilton came in to dinner that day 
with a sprig of hawthorn in his button- 
hole. 

‘¢ Captain,” he said, very proudly, as 
they sat down at the table, ‘‘ allow me to 
present you to my fiancée.”’ 

Shortly after they landed Lady Hamil- 
ton wrote to Genevieve and asked her to 


“‘l THINK SHE HAS FORGIVEN YOU,’’ SAID MRS. HOLROYD, SMILING. 


Hamilton did not look at Genevieve, 
but directly at her mother. 

‘“‘If I could persuade her to do more 
than that—’’ he ventured to say. 

‘‘That rests with my daughter,’’ Mrs. 
Holroyd replied; but, if you will take 
the advice of an old woman, I think you 
might try.’ 


come to Hamilton House. Genevieve 
went; but not as Miss Holroyd. Hamil- 
ton and she were quietly married in New 
York, and went to England on their wed- 
ding tour. 

‘*So,’’ said Lady Hamilton, when she 
saluted her new daughter, ‘‘ you changed 
your mind after all!” 





The Llkinson Silber. 


A HALLOW-E’EN STORY.* 


BY ANNIE WESTON WHITNEY, 


T was‘a wild night outside. The 
wind howled and whistled round 
. the corners of the house, carrying 
before it the first snow of the sea- 
son and depositing it here and 
there in great whirling masses. 
But the party of young people, gathered 
round the bright, open fire in Mr. Elkin- 
son’s northern house, cared little just then 
for the world outside. They were twelve 
in number and had met by invitation of 
Miss Elkinson, the only sister of the 
owner of the house where they were as- 
sembled, to hear the story of her family 
silver, an exquisite little bit of which 
had been sent to each that day. 


Miss Elkinson was what one would call 


‘‘a dainty little lady.”” Her face, her 
white, wavy hair, and her very finger-tips 
showed a delicate refinement, attractive 


in itself; but beneath that was a strong, 
helpful, sympathetic nature that made 
her the confidant and adviser of many of 
the young people with whom she came in 


contact. Of those gathered about her 
now, there was not one who did not feel 
that to her was due, in some measure, 
the good that was coming out of their own 
lives; from big Tom Dent, whom she 
had encouraged to struggle manfully and 
bravely, when misfortune had overtaken 
his father, to little motherless Edith 
Carson, whom she had nursed through a 
long and tedious spell of illness. Seated 
in her own particular chair, a Christmas 
gift from her ‘‘ young people,’’ she smiled 
on them pleasantly as she said : 

‘*To make my story quite story-like, I 
should begin with ‘Once upon a time ; ’ 
but I can make it more definite still, for 
the strangest part of it occurred just 
forty years ago—to-day ; a long time for 
you to go back with me; but I must take 
you still further back to my childhood, 
when I first saw and knew anything of the 
family silver, in the dear old Carolina 
home, where the Elkinsons settled before 
the Revolution. 


‘¢Tt was in what was known as the low- 
lands, on the coast, a part of the State 
where the virgin soil proved a mine of 
wealth to those who undertook its cultiva- 
tion. There were others who settled at 
the time the Elkinsons did, and it was 
not many years before the neighborhood 
was owned by wealthy planters and slave- 
holders. 

«« All of these settlers had family plate 
that came from England ; but that of the 
Elkinsons was greatly increased by my 
grandfather’s marriage. He was a young 
man of a roving disposition, and, during 
one of his journeys abroad, took unto 
himself a German wife who brought with 
her, silver that was a wonder and a fortune 
in itself. 

‘¢ As a child I was accustomed to seeing 
much of it in daily use, but the whole of 
it only on rare occasions. A wedding, a 
Christmas celebration, or some other 
grand ‘to do,’ as we called it, would 
bring it out and dazzle the eyes of the 
younger members of the family.”’ 

‘‘Were you not afraid to have it 
about ?’’ asked Carrie Harter; ‘‘ were 
you not afraid the slaves would steal it?” 

‘¢Steal it! No, dear. We had no slaves 
but those whose parents and grandparents 
had been ‘ bawned an’ riz on de pl’nta- 
tion, sir,’ and they were as proud of their 
master’s possessions as he was himself. 
They would rob his chicken-roost or his 
‘watter-million’ patch, and would help 
themselves to any eatables they could 
find when the mistress’ back was turned, 
and to her needles and pins ‘an’ sich;’ 
but when it came to the valuable posses- 
sions on which the family prided itself, 
they were as safe as though locked up in 
the Bank of England. You have little 
idea of the devotion of some of the old 
family servants to their owners, and of 
the pride they took in the family pos- 
sessions. 

‘‘T shall never forget the day my 
mother called the slaves together—my 


* This story, written expressly for the October number, was crowded out by extra matter.—EDITOR. 
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father was in the army—and told them 
they were free. The younger ones, most 
of them, looked on it as a big thing; 
but it brings the tears to my eyes now 
to recall the way the news was received 
by the older ones. One old man, I re- 
member, stepped forward and said: 

«¢ ¢ Yer means dat fur true, missus ?’ 

«¢¢ Yes, Daniel.’ 

«¢ «Den who gwine keer fore me an’ my 
chillern? Who gwine fine de brade an’ 
de meat an’ de clo’es an’ sich? Kain’t 
we nebber no mo’ ’long ter Mars John? 
De good Lawd hab mussy. We ain’t no 
mo’n po’ backers,* ’cept we done ’long 
ter de quality onct.’ 

««¢ An is I gut ter leabe de cabin whar 
I’s bawn an’ riz?’ asked one old man; 
‘an’ de cotton fiel whar I’s tended nigh 
onto fore score year an’ ten, an’ de nig- 
gers wot done listen ter de banjo wot I’s 
played? Den I reck’n hit’s time fur ole 
Gabe ter blow de trumpet an’ tote de ole 
man off.’ 

“«Who gwine tend ter de chillern 
wot’s a comin’ ?’ asked one old woman. 
‘Ain’t I toted ’em roun’ fru, fo’ ginera- 


tions, sebenteen hade on ’em? Does yer 
tink I’m gwine leabe some udder nigger 
ter tote my marster’s chillern? Reck’n 
I kin putter roun’ some an’ earn my 
feed.’ 

‘But I am drifting away from my 


story,’’ said Miss Elkinson. ‘‘ However, 
this will give you some idea of the rela- 
tion between master and slaves in our 
family, as in many others. What belonged 
to the master in a way was felt by the 
slave to belong to him, too; or at least he 
took pride in it, too. 

‘* Many a time asa child have I listened 
to Mammy Dod, as she proudly told of 
the grand entertainments at which it had 
figured in her time. I wish I could tell 
more of its history before its arrival in 
this country; but, I am sorry to say, its 
early history was thought of so little con- 
sequence as to be gradually lost sight of. 
I was told when quite young that most 
of it was to be mine on my wedding-day 
should I marry before my mother died. 
Life was full of pleasure to me as a girl. 
I never knew a sorrow nor a care, and 
when there was a prospect of my having 





* Poor blacks—looked down on with contempt by 
the well-to-do or aristocratic negroes. 
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a wedding-day, I took it as one of the 
good things it was only natural should 
come to me, feeling almost as though 
nothing but joy could come. . 

‘¢On ‘that Hallow E’en,’ as I call it, 
I woke in the morning as happy as a 
bird, and as soon as I went down stairs 
hurried to the ‘ whispering oak,’ so called 
because, ina hollow place near the ground, 
little dainty notes were deposited from 
time to time, telling over and over again 
the old, old story that is ever new. We 
called it a tree, and yet it was only the 
tall trunk of one without branches. Be- 
fore I can remember the original tree had 
been struck by lightning, and later the up- 
per portions had been blown off. It was 
one of two that had stood in front of the 
house and had been great favorites of my 
grandmother. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the forlorn looking trunk would 
have been cut down; but in memory of 
my grandmother it was cared for, and as 
long as I can remember was a mass of 
luxuriant ivy that was -a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.’ Here, through the 
ivy and into the hollow, did I place a 
little missive twice every week, finding 
one there myself the following morning. 
We were impatient lovers, thinking two 
or three days’ separation a terrible thing. 
We lived ten miles apart, and ‘ my giant,’ 
as I called him, for he was a tall, power- 
ful man, the one to whom I had given 
my heart, came twice a week to see me, 
and on certain mornings, long before I 
was up, a trusted servant was sent to ab- 
stract from the old tree the note I had 
left there the night before and to deposit 
one in its place. 

‘* As I drew out that morning what the 
old tree was guarding for me a happy 
little laugh escaped me, and I stopped a 
moment to breathe the clear, fresh air 
that was so acceptable that beautiful Oc- 
tober morning. ‘There had been heavy 
rains for days, and it was good to see the 
sun. 

‘¢T opened the note and fairly danced 
for joy. Hewascoming! He must be 
with me that night, he said, to see that 
no one looked over my shoulder or into 
the looking-glass at midnight but him- 
self. I laughed, I kissed the note and 
hugged it, and then flew to the south gal- 
lery and seated myself on the joggling 
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board, my favorite place to think. What 
should I give him asa surprise ? My mother 
was north, purchasing my trousseau, a 
portion of which had already arrived. 
Should I array myself in my various 
grand gowns by turns and appear before 
him? Shauld I show him all my fine 
things? or should I—and as the thought 
came to me I decided to take this occa- 
sion for showing him the family silver 
that was so soon to be mine. 

‘*« My father went off early that morn- 
ing on business; but my cousin, Nettie 
Caldwell, who was visiting me, was quite 
pleased at the idea of displaying the sil- 
ver, and helped me to arrange it, sepa- 
rating the English and German portions. 
Of the latter there were forks and spoons 
by the dozens, many of the former being 
odd-looking, two or three tined ones. 
There were cream pitchers and waiters, 
and a set of solid silver playthings that I 
had been allowed to bring out and use on 
high days and holidays. The German 


jewels had all gone to other members of 
the family, save the diamond ring and 
brooch you have seen me wear and the 


miniature ring Belle has. The English 
silver all bore the family crest and coat 
of arms. But perhaps the things I ad- 
mired most among them were six dish- 
covers. ‘They differed in size from that 
for a very large meat-dish down, and 
were not solid, of course ; but each han- 
dle was a miniature‘castle perched on 
top. They had been presented to one of 
my ancestors by a wealthy Scot whose life 
he had saved, and the castle was an exact 
representation of that in which he lived. 
There was a second set of covers, but they 
were to go to my brother, who was then a 
boy at school in Philadelphia. 

‘« Nettie, Mammy Dod and I rubbed, 
cleaned and arranged the silver, and were 
admiring the result of our labors wlien 
the old woman exclaimed suddenly : 

««« Vere ’e is a’ready, sho’s yu bawn!’ 

‘‘I looked through the window—we 
were on the ground floor—and instantly 
exclaimed, indignantly : 

‘¢« That my giant! 
eyes, Mammy Dod ?’ 

‘<¢But who is he, Lou?’ asked my 
cousin. ‘I don’t know him; do you?’ 

‘‘We all watched the stranger as he 
dismounted and approached the house. 


Where are your 
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Seeing us at the window, he came there 
instead of to the door, and as he asked 
for my father he glanced into the room, 
and the look I saw come into his face 
made me shudder. The man had an ex. 
pression in the first place that was repul- 
sive; but the change at sight of all that 
silver was horrible. The three of us 
looked at each other when he turned 
away, and then I told Mammy Dod to 
send Steve to me at once. He was the 
man my father sent on errands of trust, 
and I now ordered him to saddle a horse 
and follow the man, tosee where he went, 
if it took all day. 

‘¢«]’s a tinkin’ ’e’s a hard-lookin’ wite 
man. Yer mistrusts him?’ said Steve, 
looking significantly at the silver. 

‘¢< Yes,’ I replied, ‘I do.’ 

«¢« Den yer ken count on Stebe ter keep 
a eye on ’im.’ 

‘¢When Steve had gone I soon threw 
off the uncomfortable feeling that had 
possessed me, and when my giant arrived 
I was as happy as happy could be. I 
have wondered since that my perfect, 
unalloyed happiness did not frighten me; 
but I accepted it as a right without ques- 
tion. Late in the afternoon I happened 
to mention the fact that my father was 
to return by a certain road and would 
not be home till after dark. My giant 
sprang to his feet and said he must go at 
once and warn him not to attempt to 
cross the bridge over the lower creek. 

‘¢ «Tt may be dark,’ he said, ‘ when he 
reaches it, and it would be certain death 
to cross.’ 

‘¢ Here was an unexpected cloud ; butI 
could hardly object to his leaving me on 
such an errand, and he promised to re- 
turn with my father, saying they would 
be back by ten. He would not listen to 
my suggestion of sending a servant, say- 
ing he would be better satisfied to go 
himself. ‘ 

«¢«¢Only a few hours’ separation this 
time,’ he said, ‘and then I will be back 
to look over your shoulder in the glass at 
that all-important moment.’ 

‘‘He saw my disappointment, and tried 
to make me look up and laugh; but I 
only shrugged my shoulders and made 
some sarcastic remark that was foolish to 
begin with, and yet I would give half my 
life to blot out thosé few moments that 
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have haunted and embittered many an 
hour since. Instead of encouraging my 
lover who was about to leave me to warn 
and perhaps save my father’s life, I re- 
fused even to smile on him. It was a 
little thing at the moment, perhaps, but 
it grew into a weight that seemed to be 
dragging me down for years,—for that 
was the last time I ever saw my lover 
alive.”” 

For a moment she ceased speaking, 
and none of those about her ventured to 
break the silence. 

‘«‘] have seen persons,’’ she resumed, 
looking straight before her into the fire, 
‘whose hair has turned white in a single 
night, and I have sometimes wondered 
that mine did not. When my giant had 
gone, a feeling of depression came over 
me that I could not understand. Strange 
to say, [ thought little of any real danger 
for my father; but when my cousin re- 
marked that she believed there was going 
to be a thunder-storm, I impatiently ex- 
claimed that it might detain him. 

‘‘Nettie was very timid in a storm, 
and, for some reason, we were all rather 
depressed and nervous. 

‘‘¢] wish you had not told that man 
your father would not be home till late,’ 
she said, and that reminded me of the 
silver which had not yet been taken up- 
stairs. It was kept in two bags, one hold- 
ing the smaller and solid pieces, and the 
other the larger and plated ones. 

‘I must get Dan to put it away before 
bed-time, | thought; but I had no real 
fears for its safety. Steve had returned 
not long before and reported that he had 
followed the man to the coast, some 
twelve miles distant, and had seen him 
go on board a schooner. My one thought 
now was to find some way of passing the 
time, for it was getting dark and the 
thunder rumbled heavily and continuously 
in the distance, coming nearer and nearer 
every moment. We were in the drawing- 
room ; Nettie, all huddled up in an easy- 
chair, waiting nervously for the storm to 
breik over us; I, reclining on a lounge, 
waiting for ten o’clock and my giant, and 
Mammy Dod asleep on a rug on the floor 
at my feet. Neither Nettie nor I would 


” 


touch any supper, but I gave orders that 
some should be ready when my father re- 
I found it impossible to divert 


turned. 


Nettie’s thoughts from the storm, and so 
resigned myself to waiting and listening 
for any sound outside that might denote 
an earlier return than my lover expected ; 
but the rumbling of the thunder drowned 
all other sounds. 

‘¢ Ten o’clock came at last, but neither 
my father nor lover came with it, and I 
grew uneasy, and by eleven was so 
thoroughly nervous that I roused Mammy 
Dod and told her that she must do some- 
thing to stop Nettie’s groans and moans 
or I should go wild. The storm was now 
upon us, and in half an hour its fury was 
terrible. I have witnessed many severe 
storms, but, as I look back on it, that 
seems the most awe-inspiring and terrible 
of them all. As the lightning blinded 
me and made my very fingers tingle, I 
said, nervously : 

‘¢« Close the outside blinds, Mammy 
Dod—the lightning hurts my eyes.’ 

‘She had hidden her face in her 
apron; but so accustomed was she to 
obey, that she rose at once. By the time 
she reached one of the windows, a simul- 
taneous flash and crash made both Nettie 
and myself start to our feet. The next 
moment we were on the lounge together, 
waiting for—we knew not what—and 
Mammy Dod was on the floor, trembling 
like a leaf and trying to say something. 

‘¢*¢Are you hurt?’ I asked, trembling 
myself. 

‘¢ «Naw, naw, Miss,’ she said brokenly; 
‘but I seen ’im! I seen ’im !’ 

‘¢¢Who?’ I asked, half starting up, 
and thinking of my father and my giant. 

*¢ ¢ De debbil !’ she said, in a low tone. 
‘It were him, sho’s yer bawn. I seen 
im, an’ dis yer am Hallu Ebe. I’s 
ergwine ter die! I’s ergwine ter die!’ 
and she added her moans to those of my 
cousin. 

‘¢¢Be quiet, Mammy Dod!’ I almost 
shrieked. Her mention of Hallow-E’en 
had almost paralyzed me. I remembered 


what my lover had said, and knew the 


clock would soon strike twelve. Would 
he come? No, the storm was detaining 
him I thought, and wildly I vowed the 
clock should not strike until he did. As 
this thought came I sprang up, and with 
a quick movement of my hand sent the 
dainty little timepiece with a crash to the 
floor. It was followed by a crash and 
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flash that caused Nettie to scream and 
clutch at me wildly, as she said, excit- 
edly: 

‘¢« There is some one at the window. 
What shall we do ?’ 

‘I too had seen the face at the window 
this time and had recognized it. It was 
the one that had caused me uneasiness 
in the morning. I was struck dumb and 
motionless with terror, while Mammy 
Dod began to call on the Lord in her 
own peculiar way, and Nettie’s groans 
sounded like those of alost spirit. Breath- 
lessly I waited for the next flash. It came, 
and with it acrash that seemed to lift 
the very house from its foundations and 
shake it like a leaf. I was watching as 
though fascinated for the face at the 
window; but it was gone. I saw, how- 
ever, the second old oak tree sway and 
totter and fall, like a mighty giant of the 
woods. I shivered and buried my face 


in my hands, remembering an old negro, 
superstition that coupled the destruction 
of the first tree with disaster and trouble 
in the family. Mammy Dod remembered 
it too, and cried excitedly: 


‘¢¢ Good Lawd, sabe us from dat!’ 

‘¢¢ Hush!’ I said quickly, as I heard 
sounds in the hall that caused my very 
blood to curdle. The next moment Dan- 
iel rushed into the room, eyes and mouth 
wide open with terror. Throwirg him- 
self on the floor, he rolled from side to 
side, moaning and groaning and calling 
on the Lord to ‘take ’im away, take ’im 
away.’ 

‘*With nerves already strung to the 
highest pitch, I shook him and ordered 
him at once to rise and stop his nonsense. 
He insisted that he could not rise, that 
he was ‘spelled,’ and that he was ‘gwine 
die sho’ for de year out.’ By dint of 
questioning him repeatedly, I learned that 
he had ‘seen ’imsho’, de ole boy, an’ ’e 
done come close ter my hade an’ say 
some’at wot done spell me.’ 

‘*T saw it all then. Our visitor of the 
morning had returned for the silver, and 
finding Daniel in the room had scared 
him off. I must save the silver. Wild as 
was the storm, I would brave it or any- 
thing now to save the family silver. 

** «Quick, quick!’ I cried; ‘the sil- 
ver!’ and I flew from the room and 
across the hall to my father’s room for 
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his pistol. Armed with that, I went to 
protect the silver, but found only one 
bag. The solid silver was all gone. | 
was afraid of nothing then and ordered 
Dan, who had found his feet, to rouse 
the men on the plantation at once. The 
worst of the storm was over by the time 
we had planned a search for the thief, 
who, I was sure, could not have gone far 
with such a load. He would doubtless 
hide a part to be called for later. The 
necessity of action had roused me, and I 
had thrown aside the uncanny thoughts 
and feelings that possessed me so short a 
time ago. If my giant would only come, 
I thought, he would soon find the thief, 
and even as the thought came, I looked 
and saw my father. 

‘¢ «Where is my giant?’ I asked, for, 
to my surprise, my father’s companion 
was a lady from the neighborhood. 

‘‘Lovingly and tenderly they tried to 
break the sad news to me, that my giant, 
in saving my father’s life, had sacrificed 
his own ; but it proved a blow that well- 
nigh took my own life from me. For 
months I ws lovingly watched and cared 
for by those who feared at any moment I 
might slip from them. But God, for 
some wise purpose, kept me here. They 
took me abroad, where I strove for several 
years to—forget. I had no other interest 
in life, till a dear old lady whom I met 
in England, by a passing remark, led me 
to see that I was living a very selfish life, 
in a world full of usefulness for such as I. 

‘I came back, then, to my old home 
and to the parents whose lives had been 
saddened by my grief, and my life soon 
became full of duties that I learned to 
look on as pleasures. Life could never be 
the same, but it grew more earnest, as I 
realized that others had and were suffer- 
ing even as I had done. In time came 
the war, bringing suffering and distress 
such as you can scarcely realize. At its 
close, poverty and grief surrounded us on 
all sides. Family silver that had been 
saved was now sent north and sold, that 
its former owners might have the neces- 
sities of life, or might retain in the 
family the home that had been theirs for 
generations. I had often thought of our 
silver, for in the confusion of that terrible 
night the thief had not- been traced. 
What was left of mine, together with my 
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prother’s portion, was sold after the war 
to give him capital with which to start in 
business here. 

‘‘My father was able to keep and man- 
age the plantation himself as long as he 
lived, and soon after he died ; my mother 
died, too, and I came here to live with 
my brother. Three years ago we decided 
to sell the old home, and I went to takea 
last look at it, choosing Hallow E’en to be 
there. You will laugh at an old woman’s 
romantic notions, but a strange fancy 
possessed me to carry away some roots of 
ivy from the whispering oak in memory 
of the day my giant had told me of his 
love, and had gathered some to plant for 
the ivy-covered home he meant to have. 

‘‘T found the vines dying in many 
places, and as though I could not even 
then see them neglected, began separating 
the dead from the living. It laid bare 
quite a portion of the old trunk, which 
had rotted badly. While I was at work a 
great piece fell off, revealing what upon 
examination proved to be my missing 
silver and a human skeleton. 

‘Just how they got there I do not 
know, for the thief could not have climbed 
up without tearing the ivy so badly it 
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would have been noticed. My theory is 
that he was alarmed at once and started 
to climb the second tree, when he had 
become entangled in the fallen branches, 
some of which leaned over the whisper- 
ing oak. In some way he had missed his 
footing and fallen into the hollow 
trunk.” 

‘How horrible,”’ said Edith, ‘but 
you must have been delighted to see your 
silver again.”’ 

‘“‘Did it not make you feel queer to 
find it as you did?’’ asked another of the 
girls, who had listened eagerly to the 
story. 

‘*Rather, yes; but I had another 
chance to feel queer about a year later, 
when, in a curio shop, I saw my dish 
covers. It is needless to say I bought 
them, listening with apparent interest to 
the tale the shopkeeper tried to tell, of 
their having belonged to an old English 
family. 

‘You can see them, with the rest of 
the silver, next Wednesday, when it all 
goes out of my possession.’’ 

‘¢Why that—”’ began Edith, and then 
looked at me and blushed, ‘‘will be my 
wedding day.”’ 


Pope. 


BY KESIAH SHELTON, 


HINK not that joys we crave, our heart’s desire, 
6 Stern Fate will ever hold with cruel hand 
Hope on; let Faith enkindle brand! 
Our cloud’s tinged ow with glow of coming fire! 


From us! 


As heralds of the sunrise, we behold 
In tinted clouds along yon eastern sky, 
So we to-day may see,—yes, you and I,— 
How longed for future of our life’s foretold. 


In bud, that’s promise of to-morrow’s bloom! 
View not Hope’s buds with doubting eyes so grave; 
The Fortune’s holding safe the joys you crave ; 
To-morrow’s sun will show no cause for gloom! 
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BY EMILY READ. 


in hurrying. 
Don’t you see 
that the boat has 
gone ?”’ 

‘“‘T] knew we 
would be left; 
Rose is never in 
time. I must say, 

of all faults, want of 
punctuality is the most 
trying.” 

‘‘Never mind,” I 
said, for I saw poor 
little Rose’s eyes were 
full of tears, for the 
disappointment w a's 
much greater to her 
than to Mary or me, 
since it was to purchase 
her first ball-dress that 
we had undertaken the 
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day’s jaunt. 
‘For my part,’’ I added, ‘‘I think 
punctuality quite as provoking as its op- 


posite. If the boat, for instance, had 
been five minutes late we would now be 
on board of it.’’ 

‘<I do not care in the least not going. 
It is the waste of time that is so provok- 
ing. One cannot settle down comfort- 
ably to anything so late in the day.”’ 

Mary turned to leave as she spoke. 

‘*Ts there no chance of our going? 
Madame Elise said this was the only day 
she could give me,’’ Rose said piteously. 

» ‘*Perhaps we can hail a sail-boat to 
take us over,’’ I suggested. 

‘* Nonsense; one is sure to get wet ina 
sail-boat,’’ Mary said. 

Yet she turned back, and stood with 
us on the wharf looking tosee if there was 
a boat near enough to be hailed. But it 
seemed quite hopeless, the wind being 
against us. At last there was one beating 
against the wind, the tack she was making 
promising to bring her near us. 

‘*T should think they would see us; 
three passengers are not to be despised,’’ 
Mary said. 


‘*But how do they know we are pas- 


sengers? If we had only some one to 
hail them.”’ 

‘*I would not mind calling if I thought 
they would hear,”’ said practical Mary. 

*‘Oh, don’t; I would rather not go 
than to have you scream for a boat,” 
cried Rose. 

‘* Very well. It was for you I proposed 
to ‘scream.’ You two can stand here if 
you please. Jam going home.” 

‘*I think the boat is coming nearer, 
The men may, after all, have seen us,” 
Rose said, growing hopeful. 

‘«« Qh, pray, don’t,” I pleaded, for Ma- 
ry had again returned, and this time she 
was waving her handkerchief and um- 
brella in the most frantic way, and Rose 
catching her excitement was also flutter- 
ing a white signal. ‘It may be a pleasure- 
boat,”’ I added. 

‘‘T think I know one of our own sail- 
boats when I see it, and our boatmen, 
too,’’ said Mary; for the little craft had 
come near enough for us to recognize the 
blue flannel, which was a sort of uniform 
with the boatmen in ‘‘ the season.” 

Though she had been shy at first, she 
was now intent upon answering our sig- 
nals, and was making for the wharf under 
difficulties. ; 

‘¢T am afraid we have given them some 
trouble,’’ I said, watching the approach. 

‘«¢Our combined forces will repay them ; 
if not, we can increase them. Commend 


‘me to a boatman to understand how fo 


charge for his trouble,’’ said Mary dryly. 

We stood watching the boat until it was 
near enough to hail, when Mary called 
out. 

Still there was a little hesitation: the 
three men were evidently discussing the 
situation. 

‘‘We have missed the steam-launch, 
and want to cross to town,”’ Mary shouted. 

They must have understood at last, for 
the boat came.as promptly as it could, and 
the men were not surly, as they are apt to 
be when they see that there is no man in 
the party. I suppose they think women 
are never grateful for the trouble they take. 

At last the boat-hook took firm hold, 
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the boat was well steadied, and we went 
down the wharf-steps to go on board. 

Mary went first quite firmly, ignoring 
the out-stretched hand of the man who 
stood on the bottom of the steps to help 
us. She made her way to the stern with 
a little toss of her head, as if surprised at 
being considered to need assistance. 

Rose came next, a little heedlessly, and 
might have fallen if the boatman had not 
caught her, and then he led her to a seat. 
I supposed I was to get on board as best 
I could, which was a little awkward, for 
I am slightly near-sighted ; but the man 
who had charge of the boat saw me hesi- 
tate, and came forward quickly. 

“T am afraid we have given you 
trouble,’ I said, when I felt myself steady 
on my feet. ‘‘ We are anxious to go to 
town, and so we signalled—”’ 

‘‘We are glad to get passengers, and 
three ought to be worth going for,’’ he 
interrupted. 

‘Yet you hesitated,”’ I said. 

He was surly, I thought, like most of 
our boatmen. 

The wind being in our favor, the young 
man at the helm was the only one who 
had anything to do. Mary, who hada 
seat near him, took the opportunity to 
lecture upon her present hobby, Grecian 
Antiquities, and gave him a description 
of the ‘* Argo,’’ and I thought he looked 
very much entertained with the account. 

Rose talked to the young man who 


,, helped her on board, and quite scandal- 


ized Mary by her merry laughter, as if the 
two were having a few jokes. 

I tried to talk with the only man left, 
evidently the captain of the boat, but he 
had very little to say, and seemed anxious 
to get rid of us, and 1—well, I acknow- 
ledge I was uncomfortable, for I saw we 
had made a mistake, and I was afraid 
Mary did not understand, for, as we 
neared the wharf, I saw her put her hand 
in her pocket, and I was sure she was 
about to discuss the extra fare, question- 
ing whether it was deserved, since they 
were so long deciding to earn it. 

My dread was verified, for, not trusting 
me to do the proper thing, she drew out 
her purse. 

‘* Don’t !’’ I whispered. 

‘*Why not—what do you mean?’”’ 
she asked. 
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‘¢You goose!”’ I said, much louder 
than I ought to have done. 

Then I stepped between her and the 
captain, and thanked him for our pleasant 
sail, and for his om in taking pity 
on us. 

Rose, I found, was more communicative 
and had told her boatman that her first 
bal! had depended upon our getting to 
town, to which he said something I did 
not hear. 

Mary, no doubt thought I had gone 
mad to treat a boatman as if he were con- 
ferring a favor instead of earning his liv- 
ing, and, in her astonishment, she forgot 
to take out her purse. She evidently 
thought the best way to end my thanks was 
—to hurry me away, and, certainly,I would 
have continued as long as she stood there. 

It was not until we were in the street 
that she recalled the fact that we had paid 
nothing. 

‘* Really, Margaret, I do not know 
what to think of you. You let Rose flirt 
with the boatman—”’ 

‘‘I did nothing of the kind,’’ said 
Rose indignantly ; ‘‘ he was civil, and so 
was I.” 

‘¢ Oh—civility means jokes and laugh- 
ter.” 

‘¢ The young man you were talking to, 
seemed to think you were joking,’’ Rose 
retorted. 

‘¢Did he? He was mistaken then. I 
was giving him information. But why 
would not Margaret let me pay the fare ? 
No ‘doubt the men take us for swindlers. 
Fancy—paying them with thanks! ”’ 

‘Don’t you recognize a gentleman 
when you see one?’”’ I asked. 

‘¢T don’t know what you mean,” 
Mary said. 2 

‘¢T am sure mine was one,”’ said Rose 
eagerly; ‘‘he said ever so many things 
that made me sure he was one.”’ 

“TI can’t say the same of mine. He 
was certainly nothing more than a boat- 
man, for he told me it was the jolliest life 
going.” 

I let the subject drop, for we had to 
discuss our plans, and make arrangements. 
where to meet, for Mary was to go to thé 
library, since she disliked shopping, and 
considered dress frivolous, 

Rose and I did our shopping most 
satisfactorily, for, having determined 
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what the ball-dress was to be, we were 
not bewildered in our selection. Madame 
Elise was rather tiresome to my little 
Rose, but even she was got through with, 
and the ball-dregs was promised to be a 
great success. — 

We were in good time for the steam- 
boat, and found Mary unpunctually 
punctual, as people who pride themselves 
upon that virtue are sure to be. She was 
laded down with heavy books, assuring 
us that she had spent a delightful morn- 
ing, and had been introduced to Professor 
Bland, who was as deeply interested in 
Grecian Antiquities as she was, and had 
been very instructive. 

Rose made a naughty little grimace, 
when she heard of Mary’s delightful 
morning, but then neither Rose nor I 
understood Grecian Antiquities. I did 
take a practical interest in our plans for 
the ball, and told Mary we were to spend 
the night with friends in town on that 
occasion. I think the promise of a whole 
day in the library was a sufficient off-set 
in her eyes for the frivolity of the ball. 

The ball-dress was finished, and was 
all Madame Elise promised it should be ; 
and, I must say, I never saw anything 
prettier than our little Rose, when I had 
dressed her for her first ball. I kissed her 
with a feeling that some one else might 
think her as pretty and sweet as I did, 
and 

I had no time to give way to foolish 
fears, for Mary had to be looked after, 
for fear she would make a guy of herself 
in her contempt of outer adornment ; or, 
as Rose said, appear in ancient Grecian 
costume, what ever that might be. Then 
I had my own hasty toilette to make, run- 
ning great risks of committing the great 
sin in Mary’s eyes, of unpunctuality. 

I enjoyed the ball greatly ; lights and 
music always will, I think, please me, but 
that night to have watched Rose would 
have been pleasure enough, even if I had 
been forced to be a wall-flower. 

My one fear was that Mary would have 
a stupid time, for she did not dance and 
had a contempt for small-talk. I could 
not hope to find any one who would be 
interesting to her at a ball, and I began 
to fear I had made a mistake in urging 
her to come on our little Rose’s account. 

But it turned out better than I hoped ; 
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at any rate, she looked very well pleased 
when a middle-aged (Rose called him an 
old man, but then every one over forty is 
old in the child’s estimation)—a middle. 
aged man with a beautiful white beard 
and spectacles, came to speak to her, 
They walked about the rooms a little 
while, and then disappeared, to find some 
quiet corner where they could ‘talk in 
peace,”” Mary explained, when I went in 
search of her to make sure she got some 
supper. 

As for Rose, she had as many partners 
as she could well manage, and danced to | 
her heart’s content; and yet I thought 
more than once her eyes wandered to- 
wards the door as if she was expecting 
some one. Yet I knew very well that 
every one we knew was in the rooms. 

The child had danced so often, I 
begged her to rest for just one waltz, and 
promised to stay with her if she would, 
She was not inclined to miss even the one 
dance, but with her usual sweet temper sub- 
mitted. She had scarcely seated herself 
when I heard her give a little exclamation 
of pleasure, and seeing her head was turned 
towards the door, I naturally looked in 
the same direction, and saw three gentle- 
men standing there, as if they had just 
entered and were looking about them. 
There was something familiar about them, 
and yet something strange, as if we had 
met under very different circumstances. 

One of them caught sight of us, and 
came quickly over, that is, as quickly as 
one can come through the mazes of a ball- 
room, and I had time as I watched him 
coming to recognize one of the boatmen 
who had brought us to town the day we 
bought Rose’s ball-dress, the one Mary 
had accused the child of flirting with. 

‘*T have been trying to find you, for I 
remember you said you would be here— 
when on your way to buy your dress. How 
pretty it is, and how lovely—”’ 

Rose laughed, but she also blushed. 

I thought he was going a little too fast, 
since he was scarcely an acquaintance, so 
I interposed. 

‘It was too bad to press you into our 
service as we did, but our being here to- 
night depended upon our getting to town 
that morning, so you see what a kind 
service you did us.”’ 

‘‘And Hill came near spoiling it all. 

















picased He was opposed to our seeing your sig- 
: Man HF uals of: distress, but you see there were 
ida by two of us against him.” 


‘Very good-natured in you and very 
unkind in Mr. Hill.’”’ 


tal ‘‘He isn’t fond of the sex in gen- 
eral—”’ . 
oe ‘- ‘And had a hatred of three in partic- 


ular. Well, I am glad we proved so 
harmless.’’ 

‘‘T am not so sure you were so harm- 
less’,—with a quick glance at Rose— 


fre ‘but I am sure Tom got lots of informa- 
os es tion; it’s his luck to associate familiarly 
j . . with Grecians.’’ 
“ti - ‘‘Antiquities ?’’ asked Rose. 
the He laughed, and nodded yes. 
‘‘Then we can sympathize; I hear lots 
9 too, but I manage to forget it all.” 
. d ‘“‘In this case, I think, he was im- 
ald pressed, perhaps because it was a lady 
: who lectured.”’ 
br ‘‘Then the only one not repaid was 
~t Mr. Hill, I am sure he deserved to suffer 
io for his lack of courtesy,’’ I said. 
; ed Just then I heard my name, and look- 
in ing up I saw our other two boatmen, 
le. waiting to be formally introduced. It 
al was rather awkward, for I knew my last 
er remark must have been overheard, and I 
ay was glad that Rose’s friend explained to me. 
ad ‘«It is just like Hill to do it all in good 
form. ‘To tell the truth, I thought after 
d having been sailing together, we were, 
po at least, speaking acquaintances. Besides, 
r I came here on purpose to meet you. If 
me, Hill will introduce me, will you let your 
a sister just end this waltz with me? ”’ 
he Rose looked at me beseechingly, so I 
: couldn’t say no, but I must confess I was 
y annoyed at my own good nature, for it 
I proved to be as long as half a dozen 
waltzes, instead of the ending of one. 
: ‘Where is the other lady?” asked 


*‘'Tom,”’ for I did catch his name in my 
annoyance at Mr. Hill’s proximity. ‘I 
hoped to see her, and receive her thanks, 
for I really did a great deal, you know. 
All the steering devolved on me, and I 
am sure I brought you to port without 
accident.” 

‘‘IT thought you received information 
enough to repay you,’’ I said, laughing, 
‘* My sister is somewhere in the room, 
talking of Greek art with the great Grecian 
antiquarian, Professor Bland. If you 
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will go with me, I promise to find them.’” 

I made the offer maliciously, for Mr.. 
Hill had dropped into Rose’s vacant seat,. 
and looked as if he intended to stay. 

‘¢ You must not think of such a search;. 
you would run foul of the antiquities. I 
could not think of giving you the trouble.’’ 

Then, seeing me about to urge our 
going, he said, ‘‘ The fact is I always. 
avoid the Professor in a—in a ball-room.”’ 

‘¢ You know him then ?”’ 

‘¢ A little, and I also know him better 
than to interrupt him. But we are losing 
the music. Will you dance?”’ 

But I would not, so he went to finda 
partner. 

‘¢He is the Professor’s son,’’ Mr. Hill 
explained. ‘‘It is wonderful how unlike 
one can be to one’s own father: he so 
gay and light-hearted, the Professor so. 
ponderous. The boy takes after his mother, 
who was a distant cousin of mine. She 
died before he could remember. It is. 
pleasant to see a disposition or virtue of 
one we are fond of perpetuated. You 
feel you can never exactly die if some 
one, say a century afterwards, has your 
characteristics, or perhaps only your man- 
ner.”’ 

‘¢ But is it not a little sad to perpetu- 
ate faults or even peculiarities? Fancy 
inheriting a squint from a great aunt or a 
surly temper from a far-off cousin.’’ 

‘¢T am sorry you thought me uncivil 
the other day,’’ he said abruptly.’ ‘* The 
truth is, we could only make out three fe- 
males in distress, and knowing my crew, 
I was afraid they might carry a lark a 
little too far.”’ 

‘¢You would have been excusable in 
not taking us on board, even if you had 
been sure of your crew. The boatmen 
do not like our landing when the wind is 
against them. That is the reason we were: 
so peremptory with our signals. By the 
way, you came near receiving your fare— 
an extra one for your trouble.” 

‘IT should have taken it if you had not 
interfered. I thought I succeeded very 
well in my part asa surly boatman; I 
don’t know how you found me out.’’ 

‘¢Boatmen are not usually grammati- 
cal,’’ I said, laughing. 

Just then Mary came with’ the profes- 
sor, and then Mr. Tom, who good na- 
turedly went: in search of Rose. 
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* * * * * * 


It was at the end of the summer, and I 
was busy packing away some light cloth- 
ing, Rose’s ball-dress amongst them, by 
no means as fresh as it was the night she 
first wore it. 

‘*Re-trimmed, it will do very well for 
Mary’s wedding,’’ remarked the econom- 


ical young lady, ‘‘neither she nor the: 


professor will recognize it as the dress I 
was introduced to Tom in.”’ 

*‘And to some one else, who, by the 
way, did not think an introduction neces- 
sary. You must have flirted with him 
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when Mary said you did. When we buy 
your wedding-dress we will not’ go to 
town in a sail-boat.”’ 

“‘Not even with Mr. Hill? Why, 
Margaret, I didn’t know you could be 
jealous of me,”’ said Rose, demurely. 

‘“You are saucy enough to turn any 
man’s head,’’ I answered, fondly, ‘‘and 
Mr. Hill says you are charming.” 

‘I have heard of kissing the child on 
account of the nurse. He told me yester. 
day that you—”’ 

But I was too busy folding her ball- 
dress to listen. 





“ ftlusic of the Soul.” 


Countre Part Soliloqua.* 


BY J. S. BARNHART. 


’ UT, do I hear her answer? 
oe From a far off sunny clime, 
Gwe I wish he would bring back to me, 
Joys of the olden time: 
I’d Jay my fortune at his feet, 
I’d spurn the love I won, 
I’d start in life without a hope, 
Just where I had begun. 


Or, do I hear her say in truth 
Though life hath joy and pain, 

The bliss of early years to me, 
Is still the heart’s refrain ; 

The sands of time are running down, 
And yet I’m here to say, 

The tree of life wafts zephyrs sweet, 
As blooming Eden’s day. 


Oh! tell me what you think of it, 
Is absence not a grief— 
My heart is sad and lonely now, 
It sighs for some relief; 
I’m weary of the quiet hours. 
I long for “ Jud.” and « Maud.” 
I’m lonely, Margery, lonely, 
And I think my lot is hard. 


The old time songs of gladness, 
Gave their place to little feet, 
Gaily tripping down to meet us, 
To the corner of the street. 
I retrospect the happy hours, 
I think of you by day, 
And thought will wing its dreamy flight 
To loved ones far away. 


* See VoL. CXVII—Aug., page 148. 


I’m weary of the gloomy hours, 
I hope I’ve long to see 

The real treasures of my life, 
At home with you and me, 

For home without the little ones, 
Their mother within call, 

Hath not a charm on earth for me, 
It is no home at all. 














Aunt Sarepta’s Will. 


BY SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 


Y father’s sister was as 
queer a little, dried- 
up, yellow-faced wo- 
man as you ever saw. 
We had been repeat- 
edly told, however, 
that her color was 
4 due tothe seasons she 

‘ had spent in India 
with her husband, 
who in his lifetime 
was an officer in the 
British army; so it 
was regarded by us as a mark of distinc- 
tion worthy our pride rather than other- 
wise. 

Aside from her parchment-like skin, 
she had another marked peculiarity. She 
was exceedingly eccentric. But for that 
anybody could and everybody did pardon 
her, because she also possessed a third 
feature, which made her eccentricities— 
and they were not without most trying 
aspects—a very pardonable matter: her 
wealth was reported as fabulous. Indeed, 
even her own relatives were not aware of 
the exact amount, but that it was a goodly 
sum was unquestioned. 

Combined with a very miserly disposi- 
tion, the form of her eccentricity which 
troubled us most was her tendency to va- 
cillation as to the final disposition of her 
money. It mayseem extremely sordid to 
make such a confession, but it is true that 
we three girls felt that we ought to be 
her heirs; so, while we did not court her 
for her money, we were reasonably care- 
ful not to offend her. It seemed, too, 
that Aunt Sarepta entertained a similar 
opinion in regard to her wealth in her 
least vagrant seasons of speculation, as 
at such times she repeatedly informed us 
a she should do the handsome thing 

y us. 

As I have hinted, the only fear that 
beset us was that, at the last moment, she 
might become possessed of some insane 
idea and leave it all to found an asylum 
for indigent cats and dogs, or something 
similar. So this may be confessed as 
well, When news came of her death, 
after the first shock was over, we experi- 
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enced a feeling of intense relief as we re- 
membered with secret gratification that 
she had informed us but a short time be- 
fore that we would inherit the bulk of her 


-property. 


We gathered with the relatives to at- 
tend the funeral and hear the last willand 
testament read. We listened patiently to 
the list of minor bequests, wherein she 
disposed of her personal effects among 
various relatives; then the last clause was 
reached, in which, with all the rigma- 
role of legal verbage, she bequeathed to 
her beloved nieces, to be divided among 
them severally and equally, the residue of 
her estate, invested in stocks and bonds, 
and valued at one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. . 

As the lawyer concluded, we drew an- 
other breath of relief. A little flutter of 
excitement was perceptible, but before a 
word could be said, he added: ‘‘ There 
is a condition attached to this last bequest 
expressed in the following codicil: ”’ 

He then read on to the effect that ‘‘ said 
bequest was to be considered null and 
void, unless within the period of one year 
some one of the three legatees should 
make some discovery,—said discovery to 
meet the requirements laid down in cer- 
tain sealed instructions which were in the 
lawyer’s hands along with the stocks and 
bonds, and to be opened at the expiration 
of that time. But upon the failure of the 
legatees to comply with this condition, 
the bequest should revert to and be 
properly managed for the ‘ Promulgation 
and Propagation of Decorative Art among 
the Heathen.’”’ ; 

Because of this unexpected ending, 
which far outstripped our wildest specula- 
tions as to her possible vagaries, we were 
relieving our long pent-up feelings in the 
privacy of our own homes. 

‘¢ Who ever heard of such a thing? We 
might have expected it, though! The 
only wonder is that Aunt Sarepta died as 
other people die! ’’ Marion exclaimed. 

‘It was probably upon the principle 
that not to be eccentric would be—for 
her, at least—doubly so. I cannot account 
for it in any other way,” replied Bertha. 
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‘¢Girls! girls!’’ cried mother in a 
horrified tone. ‘‘ Remember, she was 
your father’s sister !”’ 

‘¢ Well,’ gracelessly returned Marion, 
‘*why couldn’t she have acted like it, 
then, instead of tacking such an absurdly 
ridiculous impossibility to her bequest ! 
Did she suppose we were descendants of 
Kepler or Herschel, or near kin to Morse 
or Pasteur ?’”’ 

‘¢ She probably thought there might be 
a comet waiting for our eagle eyes as it 
whisks through space; and goodness 
knows she had reason enough from her 
India experiments to think that a few 
microbes might be lying around loose any- 
where for some one to pick up,”’ the re- 
diculous Bertha answered. 

But I only sighed. Someway I had 
felt from the first that I was accountable 
for this closing piece of whimsicalness. 
On her last visit to us I had descanted 
with great volubility upon the discoveries 
which had so wonderfully ameliorated the 
condition of mankind. To bea Jenner, 
a Newton, a Humphrey Davy, was, I had 
unreservedly declared, worth any sacri- 
fice; and I had pathetically lamented that 
so few women had ever attained distinc- 
tion in the region of discovery. I had 
gone on further to open up to Aunt Sa- 
repta’s view the fact that the world would 
never be what it should be until we 
women put our shoulder to the wheel and 
help push the car of progress out of the 
ruts or turn it over in our attempts. In 
this connection I did not fail to assert 
that the world held nothing higher for 
me than to be one of such a number. 

Nor was this all. In my zeal I had 
taken from my desk my essay on ‘‘The 
Civilizing Influence of Art,’’ and had read 
it to my heroic hearer with all the im- 
pressiveness gained from the thought be- 
stowed upon its composition and the 
single previous rendering when I ended 
my school career and stepped out into the 
world to lend a hand in straightening its 
terribly tangled affairs. 

That Aunt Sarepta had been an earnest 
listener I was well aware, for she discussed 
the subject with me early and late, ‘‘ glad 
to find’? — as she stated it—‘‘one of 
Timothy’s girls with such advanced ideas 
and so promising a future before her.’’ 

And I only too gladly expanded all my 
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views, and expatiated upon all my 
schemes and plans for future fame through 
needed reforms and persona! research, 
Who would not have done the same with 
such an appreciative hearer ? 

As to the other phase of the codicil, 
though Aunt Sarepta had traveled much, 
she had not risen very high in the domain 
of art, her efforts having been limited to 
the production of some startling work in 
Kensington and some severely imaginative 
decorations of numerous ginger jars 
adorning her room. But she doted upon . 
it, and had been eminently satisfied with 
the results of her slight familiarity with 
its mysteries—results apparent in the 
evolution of her own artistic genius and 
in the objects evolved. 

And this was the final outcome. 

Shades of all my relatives! What 
would the family say,if it knew how far 
responsible I was for this last idiotic aber- 
ration of mind which consigned us to the 
doom of discoverers or the unsuspecting 
heathen to the miseries of the decorative 
craze! 

I felt that to save honor I must in some 
way endeavor to turn up something more 
than Micawber could have even dreamed 
of, for the sake of those whom I had thus 
been unwittingly instrumental in mulcting 
out of their heritage, and for the sake of 
the poor heathen as well. Nor was my 
salad enthusiasm so far lowered that I did 
not feel a faint hope of success. So I kept 
my own counsel as to causes and went 
bravely to work to bring about desired 
results. 

Perhaps Aunt Sarepta was not wholly 
to blame for her eccentricities. Our 
family was a peculiar one with peculiar 
characteristics. One proof of this was 
to be found in the fact that her remaining 
near relatives were perfectly willing, even 
anxious from the first, that we should be 
her exclusive heirs; and when that 
wretched codicil was read, no one could 
have been more solicitous for us or more 
sympathetic for the heathen than they. 
Because of this, thereafter we had peace 
neither day nor night on the subject of 
discoveries. 

It is certainly strange when one thinks 
of it, how much has been discovered. 
This may seem to be a trite, perhaps fool- 
ish remark, nevertheless, the thought 
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buoyed us up wonderfully. As I have 
intimated, we did not lack assistance, 
material and immaterial, coupled with 
advice partaking of the same dual nature ; 
and it came from al] quarters. 

Every book that had the remotest bear- 
ing on the subject was delivered at our 
house; we were the recipients of every 
hitherto unnoticed bit of rock or vegetation 
within aradius of ten miles; enough 
worms and insects were sent us to have 
delighted the heart of the most craving 
entomologist ; and bones poured in upon 
us. The wild hope seemed to possess our 
helpful friends that we might enter into 
evolution as a business—perhaps con- 
struct a megatherium built upon entirely 
new principles—at least such was the only 
conclusion we could draw from the 
exceedingly chaotic and miscellaneous 
character of the last-named contribu- 
tions. 

While my sisters were fluctuating be- 
tween intention and execution, I sternly 
entered upon prosaic work, ruining a 
good ingrain carpet, burning my hands, 
and nearly putting out my eyes in futile 
attempts to render myself famous by the 
discoyery of some principle or element 
that had thus far escaped the eye ofa 
Lavoisier or a Berzelius. I even seriously 
meditated upon the production of a ma- 
chine for perpetual motion—one which 
should meet the requirements wherein all 
previous motors had failed. In short, I 
was at that stage of my career where, like 
certain predecessors, I rushed in ‘‘ where 
angels fear to tread.’’ Failure did not 
daunt me. On the contrary independent 
investigation was daily stimulated by it 
as well as by suggestions as multifarious 
as they were multitudinous. The range 
they took was startling. 

‘* Lots of things yet that hain’t never 
ben found,’’ remarked an old salt, one 
day to Marion, adding by way of a quiet 
hint, ‘‘ now, there’s the North Pole.”’ 

But we were not so sure of that as it 
was during blizzard days, and even if it 
were true, we had come to the same con- 
clusion as others, that, would we but wait 
patiently, it would find us and save us 
that trouble. 

Then a spinster of uncertain age and 
changing locks, whispered mysteriously 
to Bertha that a new hair-dye—‘ one 
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warranted not to fade’’—would be the 
boon most desired by the world: and 
Professor Burnstock wrote me in haste 
that the aspiring intellect that could first 
herald the truth concerning those vexed 
questions—the authorship of the Junius 
letters, and whether Shakespeare wrote 
his own plays or not ?—would be hailed 
as having reached the w/tima thule in the 
region of discovery; while old man 
Bowen stopped father to confidentially 
assert that if we could only manage to 
find a reliable exterminator of ‘tater 
bugs and cabbage worms,”’ our ‘‘ forten”’ 
was made. 

We acquiesced in the eminent desir- 
ability of all this knowledge, but there 
seemed no possibility of its achievement. 
The time was too short, even life itself, 
for some of it. 

‘If Newton had not been so far in ad- 
vance of our time and generation, I might 
have discovered gravitation,’’ groaned 
Marion one day, lying in the hammock, 
as a descending apple struck her fairly on 
the nose. 

‘¢ You mean the law,”’ Bertha retorted. 

‘<It would have been one and the same 
to Aunt Sarepta. But it does seem to me 
that everything has been discovered. 
There are no indications in this region of 
coal, oil, gas or salt, either according to 
geologists or common sense. My ac- 
quaintance with electricity is too slight to 
presume upon any familiarity with it, for 
fear I might discover something which 
would make those tantalizing thousands 
of no eaithly use to me; and I cannot 
quite make up my mind to emulate the 
African explorers. I think I shall extin- 
guish my lantern and declare my search 
at an end, though it be without reward.” 

Bertha also reached the same conclu- 
sion. By this time we had been so del- 
uged and permeated with the subject that 
what had at first worn a serious aspect had 
begun to present a serio-comic side, and 
was rapidly degenerating into an absolute 
farce. We ceased to find the most trivial 
thing ; everything was discovered, until 
the very word became odious. 

The year was drawing on to a close 
when Lawyer Giles called. 

‘¢ Haven’t you any startling announce- 
ment yet for me to herald forth?’ he 
asked. 
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Bertha took him up sharply. 

‘« Pray, spare us upon that subject as 
long as possible, Mr. Giles. I am actually 
longing for the year to close that we may 
discover one thing—what further ridicu- 
lous conditions are attached to this one. 
It is the only thing promising anything 
fresh and interesting upon the subject.” 

‘¢ But do you really think such an ab- 
surd will could stand, Mr. Giles ?’’ mother 
questioned, anxiously. After all, a mat- 
ter of one hundred thousand dollars was 
worthy serious consideration. 

‘<1 suppose it could, madam, unless you 
were able to prove that she was insane or 
unduly influenced,’’ he returned. 

‘*She certainly was no more insane 
than ever, and who could have influenced 
her? Not the heathen, surely,’’ mother 
said, thoughtfully. 

I winced. I had become exceedingly 
sensitive. Goaded as I had been for so 
long by my own consciousness and the 
remarks of others, no wonder my feelings 
were in a state of constant irritation. 

‘¢The heathen? I should say not!’ 
Marion ejaculated. ‘‘She had seen none 
this side of India. But as it only lacks 
three months of the time when those be- 
nighted people will be on the highway to 
rejoicing with decalcomania pictures and 
all the paraphernalia for the full enjoy- 
ment of their heritage, why cannot we be 
left in peace till then, and save our sym- 
pathy to condole with them ?”’ 

‘« Giles, what fool do you suppose ever 
put that into Sarepta’s head? Have you 
the least idea how she came to show such 
insanity at the end? She usually displayed 
enough mother-wit, if she did do some 
outlandish things ; but this transcends out- 
landishness and scouts the idea of the 
possession of one grain of hard common 
sense. I say, what fool could have put 
it into her head ?”’ 

Father turned squarely upon the lawyer 
with the question, for the first time ex- 
pressing himself before us all concerning 
the matter. 

And I—had it been to have saved my 
life I could not have helped it—I, as if I 
had been commanded to do it, stood up 
and said : 

‘« Behold the foo] !”’ 

‘* You! ”’ chorused every one. 

‘¢ Yes, me!”’ 
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Even my usual grammatical accurac 
deserted me as I faltered out the confes- 
sion. 

‘* Why? — How ?— What?”’they ex. 
claimed in astonished interrogatives. 

“I will tell you.’’ And I did, omitting 
nothing. My posing as a proposed bene. 
factor of humanity, my theories concern- 
ing the beneficial influence of discoveries, 
and of art as a civilizer—all were laid 
bare, and when I had finished, I said 
drearily, ‘‘ Now do with me as you will.” 

Father looked at Lawyer Giles, and he 
at father. Mother exchanged glances 
with the girls, and they with each othert 
and I awaited the anathemas, which I fel, 
sure would and ought righteously to de. 
scend upon my devoted head for my 
idiotic foolishness ; for it was another 
family peculiarity that my father hada 
temper when aroused. And it came,— 
one long look at me, and then a perfect 
outburst of—/aughter. 

I felt indignant. The solemnity of the 
occasion—to me, at least—deserved an 
entirely different reception of such a 
statement, so I thought, and I positively 
felt wronged. How I might have felt 
had the conclusion coincided with my 
conception of what was due to the proper- 
ties under the circumstances, I did not 
stop to reason out. I have noticed, how- 
ever, that people in general, prefer to have 
all facts, for the time being, at least, 
accord strictly with their own precon- 
ceived theories, no matter how pessi- 
mistic they may be; and in this I was no 
exception. It was, then, in the natural 
order of things, that I should not only 
feel indignant, but, scorning concealment, 
let my looks reflect that internal state. 
My father must have seen this, for assoon 
as he could find his voice he spoke. 

‘¢ So you are to blame, Louise, for the 
threatened discomfiture of those that sit 
in darkness? Well, don’t stand there as 
if you were personally aggrieved. It 
isn’t every one that finds the path made 
so ready for following unhindered the 
bent of her own fool—no—genius. It is 
some consolation, though, to have fath- 
omed Sarepta’s motive, and if you can 
stand the outcome, I have not a word 
more to say.’”’ That ended the matter. 
But if I had been wrecked before, I was 
superlatively so now. The well-meant 
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solicitude for my feelings, and careful 
avoidance of anything that might rasp 
themafter this revelation becamealmost un- 
endurable, especially as I chanced to over- 
hear a remark by Bertha not intended for 
my ears,—‘‘ She’s very much like Aunt 
Sarepta.’’ The failure to particularize 
wherein I resembled my deceased relative 
was what made it all the more aggrava- 
ting. If I had before felt the necessity 
of complying with the provisions of that 
will, I now felt it doubly incumbent upon 
me todoso. In truth I worried over the 
subject so constantly that my mother be- 
came quite anxious concerning my health. 

‘‘You must have a change, Louise, or 
you certainly will be ill,’’ she said one day; 
and, as it happened, that evening’s mail 
brought an invitation to spend a few 
weeks with an old friend of the family in 
a neighboring city. 

‘¢It may not be the best for you in some 
ways, but it will, at least, divert your 
mind, and I do hope you will not once 
think of this ridiculous business,’’ was 
her cheery remark as she helped me pack. 

On my part, I had reached the despair- 
ing conclusion that I should find it as dif- 
ficult to shake off as did Sinbad that very 
persistent marine gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, but I resolved totry on this visit. 

Mrs. Marlowe, my hostess, was married 
to an Englishman, who, contrary to the 
rule usual in such cases, had settled in 
this country, instead of requiring his wife 
to leave the land of her birth for a resi- 
dence on his native soil. 

As I was not particularly fond of soci- 
ety, I at once felt at ease on my arrival 
on learning, that I should not be obliged 
to meet strangers, except occasionally at 
dinner, as my friends made no pretense 
at other entertainment. 

Before the first week passed, I found 
there was to be one exception. Captain 
Linton, a distant relative of Mr. Marlowe, 
having given up his commission in the 
Bagster Guards, was seeking recreation 
and health in America, and had the free- 
dom of the house. Idid not mind this, how- 
ever, when I found him to be such excellent 
company. I minded it still less as the 
days went by, and finally I was forced to 
acknowledge to myself that I should mind 
it very much were he to cease being so 
frequent a visitor. 


The hours went by—not on leaden 
wings, as they had recently acquired the 
habit of going, but on very gauzy ones ; 
and I had actually forgotten—absolutely 
put out of mind—the preposterous affair 
which had largely induced my visit. This 
Lethean condition was not destined to be 
mine long, for I was all too quickly re- 
called to the existing state of things by a 
letter from home, stating the necessity of 
my presence at the settlement of the ques- 
tion as to the inheritance; and, at the 
close, the merely dormant character of 
the family anxiety revealed itself through 
the ludicro-pitiful appeal in Marion’s 
postscript : 

‘¢ And, for pity’s sake, Louise, do try 
arid unearth something, no matter how 
infinitesimal, unless you want us three to 
go down to posterity under the everlasting 
stigma of having caused the extermination 
of the heathen races.”’ 

At lunch that day, I informed Mrs. 
Marlowe of my summons home. 

‘¢ And we are to lose both at once!” 
she exclaimed in dismay. ‘‘ That will 
never do! Captain, you must really re- 
main a few days longer.”” He was also 
present. ‘‘ You see,” she explained to 
me, ‘‘the Captain has also heard from 
home—some far away cousin has died, 
and his presence is called for. It is too 
provoking! Cannot they possibly do 
without you? Was it on your father’s or 
mother’s side?’’ turning to him again 
with polite interest. 

‘*My father’s. I know very little about 
his relatives. They never had much to 
do with my father after he determined to 
enter the army, though it was the very 
best thing for him to do. He was the 
youngest son of a youngest son, and with 
no prospects except as he made them 
himself. Then, after he died of fever in 
India, my mother’s people, with whom I 
had been left after her death, heard no 
more from the Tillinghams until—-”’ 

‘¢ The Tillinghams?’’ I suddenly inter- 
rupted. 

‘Yes, my father was Colonel Tilling- 
ham; I was adopted by my uncle Linton 
and took his name.’’ 

‘‘Did your father marry again?’’ I 
questioned hastily. 

‘* Yes, but I was too small to know any- 
thing about it at the time. She was an 
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American lady, though we never saw her, 
and he died soon after I was old enough 
to know much about it. You see, father 
never came back after his regiment was sent 
there, and I hardly knew him nor he 
me.”’ 

*¢Do you know whom he married ?’’ I 
continued, faintly, with inward quaking, 

‘‘T cannot recollect; but something 
about the name has always connected it 
in my mind with ‘surreptitious.’ ”’ 

This was not at all surprising to me in 
view of my knowledge and suspicions, I 
aided him with a suggestion : 

‘« Sarepta ?”’ 

‘The very name. 
to me.”’ 

Dear me; what was I unearthing at 
last, I thought; but I valiantly kept on. 

‘‘Did your father leave property to 
you? Excuse me,’’ I added, asall looked 
as though they thought me taking leave 
of my senses. For me, of all persons, to 
ask such a direct, impertinent question. 
But Captain Linton only laughed. 

‘*No, indeed. Father was not one to 
accumulate much filthy lucre.’’ 

‘*I have reason to think differently,’’ I 
coolly responded. 

“« You have!” 

The exclamation was a simultaneous 
one from all. 

“‘Yes, 7. My aunt, Sarepta Mason, 
married an Englishman—Colonel Tilling- 
ham—an officer in the British army, who 
died of. fever in India, and from whom 
‘ she received a handsome fortune. That 
fortune is now tied up in a sort of chan- 
cery, awaiting a settlement, which is to 
take place on my return. Some of my 
remarks so impressed her as to cause her 
to make a will of the most unheard of 
character—the property to go to the 
heathen unless we three girls should suc- 
ceed among us in making some important 
discovery within a year. We have tried 
everything, from hair-dye to the site of 
Troy, figuratively speaking, but without 
avail. Now, Iam thankful to say, the poor 
heathen may congratulate themselves 
upon their escape from untold terrors, 
and we upon an end to the whole matter 
—I have discovered you,’’ I ended with 
serene complacency. 

‘*T cannot see how that will change the 
aspect of matters,”’ he replied, smiling. 


It was a queer one 


‘¢ But it was your fathe1’s property— 
your share; Aunt Sarepta should— 

‘¢Oh, I expect she knew nothing about 
me, if that i is what you mean,”’ he inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Father wrote once before he 
died that he had not told his wife of me; 
so in all probability she was never aware 
of my existence. You must be in the 
right about her identity, though, for there 
would hardly be two Sareptas marrying 
two Colonels Tillingham, with other co- 
incidences thrown in. The existence of 
such a property is a surprise, I admit, 
but,’’ laughing again, ‘‘as I stand in no 
need of it—-a fact he doubtless knew—] 
have no fault to find with his disposition 


_of it, or with hers,’’ he added, bowing 


gallantly to me, and then ended, ‘‘I wish 
to have nothing to do with it.’ 

‘*Oh; but you must,’”’ I desperately 
exclaimed ; ‘if you do not the heathen 
will.” 

‘¢An unheard of piece of business, I 
should say,’’ ejaculated Mr. Marlowe. 
‘You say you are not positive, whether 
the property came to your aunt by will or 
not?’? to me. ‘‘ Well, Linton,”’ as I gave 
an affirmative answer, ‘it is my opinion 
that you had better run down and look 
up the matter. There is no use in letting 
that property go to the dogs through an 
old woman’s crankiness—begging your 
pardon, Miss Louise.’’ 

He need not have done that. Had he 
but known it, I felt exceedingly grateful 
that he had exhibited, for a man, such 
delicate considerations as not to say, ‘‘a 
foolish girl’s crankiness,’’ instead. But 
then, that might have been what he 
meant by asking my pardon after all. 

That night, I announced my discovery 
to both father and Lawyer Giles by letter, 
and awaited a reply. It came by the first 
possible mail—a request for Captain 
Linton to accompany me home immedi- 
ately. We left the next morning, the 
discoverer and the discovery—the latter 
under decided protest as far as any per- 
sonal interest in the journey was con- 
cerned, but very willingly when my 
friends urged the subject of escort. 

‘You have certainly capped the climax 
now!’’ Bertha exclaimed, the moment 
we were alone. ‘Of all astonishing per- 
formances, this is the chief.’’ 

‘¢To think of hunting up somebody to 
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take the fortune from us! Aunt Sarepta’s 
conditions might be such that it would be 
ours after all,’’ Marion added, rather in- 
consistently, I thought, considering her 
postscript. 

‘‘ Broken reeds!’’ I answered. ‘‘ There 
would be no such story-book ending to 
the affair. It was a clear case of heathen 
or Captain Linton—and I preferred the 
latter.” 

‘So we perceive,’’ she audaciously re- 
joined to my ingenuous declaration. ‘‘ If 
I read the stars aright, your discovery has 
been undeniably twofold. To my mind, 
Louise, it is a clear case of—selfishness.’’ 

My face may have been rosy before ; 
but at this unvarnished opinion I felt it 
must be turning crimson; and, having no 
answer ready for such a startling charge, 
] left the room. 

Had I but known what my father and 
Captain Linton were then learning—that 
the latter had not, as father expressed it, 
‘a ghost of a chance to lay legal claim 
to the property” —I might have been 
saved a little of my succeeding misery. 

I did not know it, however; and, at 


that special moment, I was positive that 
Atlas had borne a light burden, compared 
to the one just then weighing me down. 
Despair completely seized me, and I 
exclaimed wickedly: ‘‘I wish I had never 
heard of Aunt Sarepta! ”’ 

Swift remorse properly followed such a 


declaration, but the sharpest twinges 
would come as I thought that in such a 
case I should probably have never heard 
of Captain Linton either, and—but where 
was I now? about to give good founda- 
tion for the charges brought against me. 
My logic was taking an altogether too 
circular direction for me to extract any 
comfort from it. What had finding him 
amounted to, anyway? New misery— 
that was all. My aims and theories, my 
self-reliance and confidence in my own 
ability to counteract the evils of this 
wobbling world of ours—all of these, 
which had been of such magnitude in 
Aunt Sarepta’s lifetime, had also been 
perceptibly dwindling during this ridic- 
ulous year of trial, and were now on the 
verge of utter collapse. 

What an unconscionable muddle I had 
made of it all from the very beginning ! 
And instead of extricating myself I was 
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only floundering deeper at every step. 
Quicksand was nothing to my present 
treacherous footing. What was the. use 
of struggling any more to right things! 
I might as well sink at once; and, then 
and there, I took a long downward slide 
by indulging in a good hearty cry, the 
first that ambition, self-complacency and 
determination had allowed me since the 
affair began a year ago. 

“« Louise!” 

There was a commingling of accents in 
the tone of the voice interrupting my 
abandonment to tears, that struck me 
even then as precisely epitomizing my 
own state of feeling—reproach, sorrow, 
pity, blended with a degree of fear and 
satisfaction, mixed with joy and—some- 
thing else. 

But I only buried my face deeper in 
the sofa pillow and refused to hear. 

‘« Louise !”’ 

Two strong hands drew my own from 
my tear-stained face. 

‘¢ What do you mean ?”’ I ineffectually 
tried to rebel against the clasp of the 
arms, in which the kneeling figure at my 
side sought to enfold me. 

‘‘That I am yours, Louise, both by 
right of discovery and conquest. Am I 
mistaken in thinking you will not refuse 
to claim me ?”’ 

I struggled an instant longer—but the 
arms were constraining arms. 

‘¢ My darling ?”’ 

The tender questioning voice was ir- 
resistibly thrilling; still, I felt that I 
must not so weakly yield—I must make 
one more effort, and I faltered out the 
terrible uppermost thought : 

‘¢That horrid will! What will they 
say ? ” 

‘¢ My darling! ”’ 

I heard the voice once more and made 
an exultant, if inglorious, surrender of all 
future responsibility in the matter. I re- 
member a dim, confused sense of un- 
wonted giddiness, a lightness as if all the 
trouble and weight of the miserable year 
had suddenly slipped from me. I had no 
longer a care whether esthetic ideas ever 
found lodgement among the uncivilized 
of earth, or whether my individual re- 
searches ever added an atom of brilliancy 
to the torch of science. I was soaring up 
on free wing with a joyful sense of buoy- 
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ancy. The sensation became overpower- 
ing, and just as it seemed as if spirit and 
body were parting company, I came back 
to a realization of the present by a torrent 
of kisses, rained upon cheek and brow 
and lips. 

Marion’s perception had not been de- 
lusive. 

Love and the military brook no delay, 
and my lover led me straightway to my 
parents. 

Father’s blessing was characteristic. 
A quizzical ‘‘Ah!”’’ then: ‘‘So this is 
the outcome of your exploits, Louise! 
Well, I told you once before that if you 
could stand it, I had nothing more to say, 
and I repeat it now.”’ 

But mother folded me in her arms 
with—‘*‘ My dear child!” and a sigh that 
I knew expressed more than she dared 
give voice to at that critical juncture of 
more worldly affairs. 

‘¢ Was I not right, you artful girl?”’ 
Marion good-humoredly whispered in the 
midst of family congratulations; and 
Bertha at last teasingly inquired: ‘‘ As 
this seems to be for you a period prolific 
in discovery, what, pray, may we look 
for next upon your program ?”’ 

It was heartless, I knew, considering 
my own happiness compared with other 
immediate prospects, but as Lawyer Giles 
appeared that moment upon the scene, I 
smilingly retorted : 

‘‘The condition upon which the 
heathen’s legacy depends.”’ 

It was not without curiosity, if without 
hopeful expectation, that we watched the 
lawyer open the sealed box which con- 
tained that which would soon put the 
matter to rest. 

‘‘We shall soon see, now, whether 
Miss Louise’s discovery can be said to 
fulfill the requirement,”’ he said, smiling, 
as he unfolded the paper and prepared to 
read : 

‘Conditions upon which my nieces 
may be considered to have fulfilled the 
provisions of their inheritance as set forth 
in the codicil of my will, made, signed 
and sealed » upon which fulfillment 
they are to be allowed immediate posses- 
sion. 

‘* Late years of experience and observa- 
tion have convinced me that the common 
tendency of the world at large is too 
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much in the direction of science and art, 
to the exclusion of search for and develop- 
ment of that which combines tle highest 
principles of the former with the subtlest 
phases of the latter, and rises superior to 
both in power to bless humanity. Because 
this lamentable infatuation seems to have 
reached at last one of my beloved nieces, 
I have made the discovery of this desider- 
atum a final condition, feeling sure that 
the search which it will involve during 
the year of probation, will surely result 
in the finding of that which will doubly 
enrich the discoverer. Atthe bottom of the 
casket lies the paper wherein it is named.” 

‘¢ Pelion upon Ossa!’’ gasped Bertha. 
‘¢ How the plot thickens ! ’’ 

‘« Say, rather, how it thins!” retorted 
Marion sarcastically. ‘‘It is narrowing 
decidedly. Think of all our misdirected 
labor! She should have provided a 
Delphic oracle for our enlightenment, 
or have endowed us with Cassandra’s 
gift of foresight, if she intended us to hit 
upon her mysterious secret.”’ 

‘¢ That is it,’’ returned Bertha. ‘It is 
perfectly evident to me, that no matter 
how hazy our lamented relative was on 
the subject of discoveries and art—she 
was clear enough as to her ultimate de- 
signs upon the heathen. But it can’t be 
hair-dye,”’ she ended, with a decisive 
shrug of satisfaction upon one point. 

‘‘Nor your humble servant,’’ was 
Captain Linton’s mirthful addenda. 
‘‘ Neither, I fear, can claim to possess 
in propria persona such a combination 
of qualities as those enumerated.”’ 

As for myself I laughed outright. The 
increasing absurdity was so perfectly in 
keeping with the whole affair, and I in 
such a frame of mind that I saw no more 
fitting climax than to view those thousands 
vanishing into an African or Asiatic per- 
spective. 

‘¢ Hush, girls, it is no time for levity!” 
mother reproachfully whispered, with her ° 
eyes upon the casket, from which Lawyer 
Giles was removing the papers—the 
stocks and bonds representing the sub-. 
stantial fortune, so tantalizingly near and 
so prospectively far. Poor mother could 
not give up hope, even with but this 
slender thread to hang upon. 

The last package was laid upon the 
table; and from the bottom of the casket 
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he took a yellow slip of paper. He 
opened it, looked at it, turned it over, 
Jooked again, glanced around at us, and 
then, with an indescribable look, arose 
and placed the scrap in my hand. 

‘Tt belongs to Miss Louise to announce 
it,” and he beamed upon the mystified 
and waiting group, 

I took it and gave one glance, and it 
dropped from my hand. There, in Aunt 
Sarepta’s cramped handwriting, was but 
the one word—LOVE. 

This it was which was above Science 
and Art; this the final condition, and 
the discovery she would have compelled ; 
and J had made it. 

‘¢ Thank goodness !’’ 

It was mother who made the exclama- 
tion as she caught and read the slip ; and 
I am sure, her long-suffering made it 
wholly pardonable, while it as surely 
voiced the sentiment of all—though, as 
Captain Linton’s eyes met mine, I knew 
that our reasons for thankfulness differed 
materially from theirs. 

‘‘But with all her eccentricities who 
would have suspected Sarepta of senti- 
mentality,’’ father mused aloud. 

‘«« An eccentric garb often clothes the 
rarest wisdom,”’ observed Captain Linton 
with a meaning smile. 

Encouraged by this, and in parting 
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memory to that by-gone, barbed declara- 
tion by Bertha, I unblushingly announced: 

‘*It must be, then, that I have at last 
discovered wherein I resemble her.’’ 

‘© You have,”” Bertha cried, ‘‘and the 
resemblance has proven your redemption 
from ignominy as well as the salvation of 
all from an iniquitous disappointment.” 

‘tAll! but the heathen,” fathersuggested. 

‘Certainly not! for instead of being 
awakened to the knowledge of a bitter 
doom, they may now end their days in 
the blissful belief that tattooing is 
the acme of decorative art. But what a 
change for us from a year ago!”’ 

**Yes,’’ Marion continued. ‘‘To wrestle 
vainly with science for some of her 
secrets—to see fade the cherished visions 
of a career of philanthropic reform, or of 
heathendom versus art—to bow at last a 
docile slave to that superior power—is an 
immense stride for some of us.’’ 

But her shaft glanced harmlessly off 
my new and invincible armor, and she 
finished with a becoming air of resigna- 
tion to the inevitable. 

‘‘ After all, Aunt Sarepta’s will has 
proven a remarkable instrument. It has 
verily executed itself—orange blossoms 
and sweetness— ”’ 

‘¢ And Zight,’’ I interrupted her to add 
with emphasis. 





And on our sense of beauty true, 


ps RUE pictures of fair Nature’s face 
© Smile from the tinted wall, 
c 


Like radiant sunbeams fall. 
For Nature’s smile is sweet and fair, 
And Art is Nature’s daughter, 
‘In whom are copied Nature’s moods, 


The flowers that bloom in hill and dell 
Upon these walls are painted ; 

And here a face of beauty bright 
Looks like a hero sainted. 

The trees that wave in zephyr’s breath 
Are here in living hue ; 

And Art is here, and Art, you know, 

Is Nature’s daughter true. 


Her tears and gleeful laughter. 





One feels when here in Art’s own home 
As if enwrapt by Nature’s beauty ; 
And love ef Nature is no sin, 
In fact, I think it is a Uuty. 
So, child and mother, let us love 
Art and her mother, Nature’s beauty, 
And make our hearts delight in it, 
’Tis bliss to make it our own duty. 
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XII. 


‘* STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL.”’ 


’M glad you’ve brought things to 

a head,”” said Eph Twitchell, 

as they rode back to the city. 

‘‘Only we mustn’t let the 

pesky papers get it. It won’t do a mite 
of good, ’n might spoil everything. You 
come right to my house Phelps, I’ve got 
something to show you. If that crowd 
back there could see it, they’d take to 
water. I told you, Phelps, I would run 


’em up atree. J’ve got the hull bilin’ 
up the tree now, and they'll find the 
bark’s turned, when they try to come 
down. Don’t you ever tell me, after what 
I’m going to show you, that providence 


doesn’t take a hand in men’s affairs once 
ina while. Here I was racking my brain 
to find a way to choke this gang off, with- 
out making a terrible noise, and without 
telling tales out of school—a thing I 
despise, Phelps. You find Sloper every- 
where, ’n the Count Manzoni! O, the 
Count Manzoni—there’s people would be 
proud if he’d walk right over them, so’s 
he noticed them. Purty Americans! It’s 
disgusting. Yes, he’s everywhere, of 
course. Had to have the Count at my 
house, too. Because Mrs. Bartle invited 
him, and Mrs. Judge Joyce Gordon in- 
vited him, and Mrs. Major Sam Filister. 
Another thing, Phelps—what’s your guess 
about Tetlow? Don’t you think he was 
most too free when he abused that news- 
paper man for asking him a few plain 
questions? Seemed to me it was sort 0’ 
put on. How did it strike you? What 
is he doing with Manzoni and Sloper? 
That’s what puzzles me.”’ 

Mr. Phelps was not prepared to say, 
whether the attaché was involved in the 
railway scheme or not. There were many 
ways in which he could cover his tracks. 
He would be the veriest dunce to subject 
himself to suspicion, when, provided he 


were so inclined, he might profit by the 
scheme, without any one being any the 
wiser. 

When they dismounted Eph led the 
way to his house, excused himself a mo- 
ment, and speedily rejoined Mr. Phelps 
in the parlor, with an open letter in his 
hand, saying, ‘‘Read that. But, first, 
you want to know that’s from my relative 
out in Idaho.”’ 

Phelps glanced over the sheet hastily, 
then began at the beginning again, and 
read, with compressed lips and rising 
color, this letter: 

‘This is Strictly Confidential and 
Private. 

‘¢Friend Eph:—This is a Warning 
before I can get there to have a plain 
talk with you. You know who I met out 
here—Governors and Attorney- Generals, 
Marshals and private Secretaries. I won’t 
waste breath on that, but git Right down 
to Bedrock. There’s a party in your town 
with a leetle the longest string ever left 
lying out of doors. It reaches clear from 
there to here. I’ve found one End of it. 
This is to advise you to keep from trip- 
ping up on the other End of the same 
string. A man that’s done me several 
good turns, a man you’d admire, Eph, 
is feeling this string here. 

‘¢He’s about come to the Conclusion 
he’s a Bob on a Fishing Line, and he 
don’t like it a bit. His name is Mr. 
Oliver Brooks—and a Better Man God 
Never made. He was in the army away 
back. He’s called Major, but there’s 
Slews of Majors and Colonels Out here. 
I learned he was the genuine stuff, and no 
Pewter by accident. He left the service 
so long ago, folks forget it—or them as 
are here don’t know, and he’s the Last 
Man in the World to talk about himself. 
Now, I reckon He’s worth five Million 
Dollars. Made in Mining Shares and 
Lands. Owns Cattle in Colorado— 
Thousands of Acres in California I know 
of. He is the man that’s counted on to 
put Two Million Dollars Right on the End 
of the String, Just above the Hook. Now 
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He Told Me—and he ain’t the Man to 
lie—in strict confidence, that he never 
said he’d give Two Millions, nor Two 
Dollars, Until such times as He Could see 
his Way clear through the whole business. 
He heard me talking about you, and He’s 
been reading the Papers of Late, and he 
as good as asked me to sound you on this 
thing. I Can’t Start till next Week. 
What he said Scared me, Eph, ‘ You’re 
fair—but Many’s the honest Man’s Been 
caught when they were trying their level 
Best. The Major says he has Reason to 
believe They just want his name—first. 
If it’s a Big thing, there’s a Regular plan 
to freeze him and everybody else out, 
then the fellows holding the string will 
Buy in, run the Thing away up, getting 
praise from the papers for their Pluck and 
enterprise—and then they’ll sell out, and 
the whole Business Won’t be worth the 
Paper this is written on. The Major 
says something’s got to be done Quick, 
because a fool of an ex-Governor’s showed 
two Certificates of stock out here that he 
got from his brother in your town, and 
the Major suspects there’s More lying 
around. Now, you can find out all about 
the Major, and just how Much they’ve 
got him on the String, if you’ll introduce 
yourself to Miss Selina Durr, who is in 
your town now—her and her Niece. 
She’s the Major’s half sister. She’s 
writ to him, and About this same string, 
Ireckon. Anyhow, I advise you tomake 
acquaintance with Miss Durr. Your wife 
can fix it easy. This is Business, Eph. 
I’m coming just as fast as I can Jump 
there. Your friend, 


Bos GAsTON. 


‘‘P. S.—This thing is Bound to Leak. 
An editor at Denver’s gone on to a big 
New York paper—Hat Chalked there and 
Back. That’s why I writ This.” 


‘*Talk about providence after that! ’’ 
said Eph grimly, as Phelps handed him 
the letter. ‘‘ Hyur’s this Count making a 
dead set for Miss Ellis, right under Miss 
Durr’s nose—after her money, like all the 
foreign riff-raff—_same time him an’ 
Sloper’s roping in this Major Brooks, 
whose name we’ve been hearing forty 
times a minute when they’re talking up 
this Great South-Western Railway, for a 
couple of millions. If the Count knew 
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that—d’ye think he’d not kick in the 
traces? As long as there’s a chance to 
marry Miss Ellis, he’s not such a fool as 
help Sloper squeeze two millions out of 
the Major!” 

‘‘This is a curious revelation, Mr. 
Twitchell,’ said Phelps slowly. ‘‘I am 
afraid harm will be done, spite of all you 
can do to stop it.”’ 

‘©A revelation? There’s going to be 
the biggest explosion ever heard. Bob 
he’s too sharp to give himself away. He 
know’s his business. The same mail 
brought me this New York paper. That’s 
as much as to say—this is the paper the 
Denver man’s goin’ to spread himself in.”’ 

Phelps merely glanced at the paper 
Eph held up; then he waived a hand. 

‘An explosion is no name for it, Mr. 
Twitchell. It will be like the crack of 
doom, in some men’s ears. I advise you 
to keep that little slip of paper your man 
brought you out of reach. Where is the 
man?’’ 

Eph smiled. 
by this time.”’ 

Phelps began to admire Eph’s shrewd- 
ness. Evidently, he was able to take care 
of himself. He reflected as he rose, and 
stood, hat in hand, then said : 

‘¢If I were in your place, I would ad- 
vise my friends, in the most guarded 
manner, to beware of the string your 
friend describes. Ido not see how you 
can do more—especially since there is a 
newspaper on the scent. That paper, 
especially, is the last that should suspect 
the truth.” 

‘¢ You think there ain’t no manner of 
use in trying to ward it off. In one way 
it’s all right—but it’s worse than death to 
some of them.” 

Phelps looked grave. ‘‘It is a wretched 
business all the way through.” - Here his 
mood suddenly changed. He turned to 
Eph with flashing eyes. ‘‘ They are a set 
of hypocrites! They are worse—they are 
whitened sepulchres ! ”’ 

‘¢ That’s so—it’s true,’’ Eph answered 
with averted eyes; ‘‘every word true. 
But if a foreigner said that, you’d knock 
him down. Here you’re going to fight a 
duel with a man for saying ten times less 
’n you've just said yourself. But you’ve 
got too much sense—you won’t ; come to 
think over it now—I know you won’t.”’ 


‘¢He’s in London again 
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‘¢T see, you do not know me, Mr. 
Twitchell. I will experience great pleas- 
ure in fighting Manzoni. Any man who 
is fairly spoiling for a fight, ought to be 
accommodated by somebody.” 

“I’m dead set agin it. It isn’t chris- 
tian—it don’t prove nothing. You'll be 
in the papers. But I know you don’t care 
for that. You may have friends, though.’’ 

‘¢] have neither mother nor sister to 
think of.” 

‘‘And then the idea of being killed for 
nothing by a fellow that’s made up of 
fine clothes and brass. I don’t want you 
to run no risk with that scoundrel.”’ 

Phelps smiled. He opened his lips, 
but turned away without speaking. 

‘« You were going to say something,”’ 
said Eph, as he reached for his hat, put 
it on, and prepared to go out with Phelps. 
‘¢What is it? You mustn’t keep anything 
back from me. You’ve interested me more 
than any man I ever knew.” 

‘«If you must know—when it comes to 
the pinch, I think the man who will run 
the most risk will be the Count.”’ 

Eph glanced over him, then said, as if 
speaking to himself: ‘‘Grit clearthrough,”’ 
as they passed out of the house together. 


XIII. 
ONLY A ROSE-BUD. 


‘‘T am not imaginative, my dear; I look 
on the practical side of life,’’ said Miss 
Durr, glancing at the illustrations in a 
magazine and at her niece alternately. 
‘Your sentiments do you the highest 
credit, but, after all, marriage—provided 
the marriage is a happy one—is a thing 
you should look forward to.” 

‘¢ You return to the subject persistently, 
aunt,’’ said Rachel Ellis, as she laid 
down the book she was reading, ‘‘ you 
seem to be interested in this Mr. Phelps.’’ 

‘*The Phelps stock is sound; I like 
them.”’ 

‘* You have been very considerate with 
Mr. Phelps ; you have not frightened him 
as you drove off poor Lieutenant Mackin- 
tosh, of Her Majesty’s Navy. A very 
agreeable young gentleman he was, too.” 

‘‘Redolent of smoke ; a creature living 
in a small world, knowing nothing but 
billiards, cards and a sailor’s life.’’ 

‘‘Because you made him confound 
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Pliny with Benjamin Franklin; that was 
your sole objection, aunt.’’ 

Miss Durr smiled at the picture her 
niece drew. 

‘*It was not so bad as that. No one 
could, in my opinion, be compared with 
Mr. Phelps. I thought you had given 
Count Manzoni his answer the day we 
were on the hills, but you permit him to 
come here, and a countryman every way 
entitled to our consideration is sent into 
the background; and yet you profess to 
be a thorough-going American.” 

‘‘Iam. The Count is entertaining, at 
least; he has seen a good deal of the 
world. You would not, after inculcating 
independent views, deprive me of a trifle 
of enjoyment.’’ And then this uncandid 
young lady added: ‘‘I like Mr. Phelps 
well enough, aunt; but it is something to 
be fancy-free.’” Then she went down- 
stairs, humming a tune. When she re- 
turned she had a New York paper in her 
hand. She drew a large rocker to a win- 
dow, curled herself up in it comfortably, 
and began to read. Suddenly she sat 
bolt upright. 

‘¢QOh, aunt!”’ 

‘¢ What is it, child? You frightened 
me.”’ 

Rachel handed her aunt the paper. 
Not a sound was heard in the room for 
fifteen minutes. Then Miss Durr laid 
the paper down, clasped her hands, and 
looking straight at her niece, said : 

‘No language can express my disgust. 
How have the mighty fallen, Rachel.” 
Then, after a little silence, ‘‘I am glad 
we are at home. I am afraid it would 
exhaust my resources to find a parallel for 
this in the old world. I almost wish we 
were back in Pompey Smash.”’ 

‘It is so circumstantial, even to the 
amounts the senators and representatives 
have received for the shares. The details 
are so minute—how can one doubt? If 
it were not true—but, aunt, no newspaper 
dare publish a story like that if it did not 
have the proof.” 

‘*It is a most shameful revelation. But, 
unfortunately, it is, as I have every reason 
to believe, true in every particular. The 
capitalist hinted at is your uncle, Major 
Brooks. I have written to him concern- 
ing this very scheme; I am expecting an 
answer every day.” 
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«And the schemers—who are the 
schemers, aunt ?”’ 

‘«‘] have reason to believe the chief is 
General Scipio Sloper.’’ 

«Aunt! Then the Count—” 

«Be sure, my dear, that the Count will 
bea prominent witness, if indeed he is 
not as deeply implicated as General 
Sloper.”’ 

Miss Durr picked up the paper again, 
and glanced over it like one dazed. Sud- 
denly her gaze was riveted upon a para- 
graph. She read it carefully twice, then 
handed the paper, without comment, to 
her niece. Rachel looked at the para- 
graph; meanwhile Miss Durr’s eyes were 
on her niece’s face. She observed her 
every expression. Rachel’s cheeks flushed, 
then became pale, as she let the paper fall 
upon the floor, saying : 

‘How supremely silly.”’ 

‘You are quite sure it is Mr. Phelps 
and the Count, or Mr. Tetlow.”’ 

‘‘They might as well have printed the 
names,” Rachel said calmly. ‘* They 
must surely have been drunk; men would 
not act in that manner in their sober 
senses.’’ 

‘‘T am not so sure of that, my dear ; 
men are sometimes guilty of great folly 
in their sober senses.”’ 

‘But this intimates a duel. It is bar- 
barous, ridiculous, and stupid. At least 
they might have kept it out of the papers.’’ 

‘That is not so easy—in Washington. 
Mr. Phelps does not appear at disadvan- 
tage, and I know he is not likely to. The 
Phelps’ are able to maintain their self- 
respect at least. Where are you going ?”’ 

‘Out, for a walk; I must do some- 
thing. This awful exposure, and that 
silly quarrel. I think I will call on Mrs. 
Stanwood ; I promised to call to-day.”’ 

Miss Durr noted her changing counte- 
nance with secret satisfaction. What she 
saw there gratified her more than she 
would have expressed in her niece’s 
hearing. 

At the same time Miss Durr and her 
niece were discussing Mr. Phelps, that 
young gentleman was talking to Mrs. Stan- 
wood. Mr. Phelps was trying to teach a 
Newfoundland pup—Eph Twitchell’s 
pride—to stand obediently upright on his 
hindlegs. Mrs. Stanwood and the teacher 

agreed that the pup was about as stupid 
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looking and awkward as anything that 
walked on four legs, when Mrs. Stanwood . 
artfully turned the conversation. From 
belles in general, to belles in particular 
wasanaturalstep. Mr. Phelps, however, 
was wary, and uncompromisingly frank. 
Mrs. Stanwood was compelled to laugh 
when he said, bluntly : 

‘¢You have been trying, Mrs. Stan- 
wood, to get my opinions—or estimate of 
Miss Ellis, with what ulterior designs I 
cannot imagine. Am I right?” 

Mrs. Stanwood bowed, and smiled. 

‘¢T am conscious of one thing in Miss 
Ellis’ presence. The dissimilarity be- 
tween Miss Ellis and the average young 
lady isverygreat. Sheinvitesconfidence, 
to begin with, and she gives confidence. 
She strikes me as a girl whom neither 
poverty nor riches can change. I suspect 
she has radical views, but she has too 
much good sense to obtrude them un- 
necessarily. She is self-reliant, but her 
education and travel—and it seems they 
have been everywhere—has not robbed 
her of any of the softness men admire in 
women. She is very much above the 
average in intelligence—I suppose she is 
thoroughly educated. Miss Durr’s com- 
panionship is an education in itself. 
Wait—I am not done,” he added, laugh- 
ing as his hostess interrupted. ‘‘I may 
never return to this subject again. I 
scarcely know why I am talking so frankly 
now. . This is like one of the charts the 
Phrenologist gives you for a dollar more 
or less—usually more.”’ 

Here Mr. Phelps’ tone suddenly grew 
serious. ‘Miss Ellis I regard as an un- 
commonly bright, beautiful American 
girl, thoroughly equipped by nature and 
education to hold her own with the world. 
That is the highest compliment I can 
think of.” 

‘¢T know just what you mean, Mr. 
Phelps,”” said Mrs. Stanwood. ‘‘ You 
will understand why I referred toher. I 
never met a girl I liked as much. And I 
am your friend, too. And between friends 
everything is sacred.”’ 

‘¢ And now you will permit me to re- 
sume my lesson, although I think it is 
lost time. It is almost as deliberate a 
waste of time as some of the business in- 
troduced in Congress.” 

A servant, entering at that moment, 
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For Mrs. 
She 


announced—*‘‘ Miss Ellis! ”’ 
Twitchell’s orders were imperative. 
was always at home to Miss Ellis. 

Mr. Phelps pushed the Newfoundland 
pup away, as Miss Ellis entered. Their 
greeting was unaffected, and Mr. Phelps 
took his departure in a few minutes, 
without pleading any excuse whatever. 

‘*I believe, you chased him away,”’ 
Mrs. Stanwood said. 

‘« Perhaps I had best run after him, and 
bring him back to you.”’ 

‘He does not look a very desperate 
man, does he?” Mrs. Stanwood looked at 
her inquiringly. ‘‘I see you have not 
read the paper to-day. What a pleasure 
it is to be the bearer of news. It is all in 
this paper—or enough to tell you and me 
that Mr. Phelps has had a quarrel with 
Count Manzoni, and Mr. Tetlow is mixed 
up with it, and—they are going to fight 
a duel.” 

‘«Impossible,’’ said Mrs. Stanwood. 
She looked at her guest with glowing 
cheeks, after reading the paper. 

‘*So this means Mr. Phelps, and the 
other is the Count. That sentence ‘fresh 


from the ancient seat of art’--why can’t 
the newspapers say what they mean? 
Well—if it is Mr. Phelps and the Count, 
I am glad and sorry at the same time. I 
have an aversion for Manzoni. Now, you 
can always be sure of Mr. Phelps.”’ 


Here she paused suddenly. Miss Ellis 
was regarding her with an amused ex- 
pression. Mrs. Stanwood burst into a 
laugh, and inquired how Miss Durr was? 
Then Miss Ellis asked her if she had 
read the terrible Congressional scandal. 

‘‘I hope it isn’t in the papers,’’ said 
Mrs. Stanwood earnestly. 

‘¢ Then—this is no news to you,”’ said 
Rachel, as she sat down. 

‘«News! We have discussed it con- 
tinually. . You refer of course to General 
Sloper’s railway scheme. My father al- 
ways said it was a terrible swindle. He 
has talked to Mr. Phelps about it—but 
they were powerless to stop it. And now 
it is in the papers ! ”’ 

Here Mrs. Stanwood scanned the paper. 
‘¢ A duel and this terrible scandal in one 
day! People will find something more 
important than custom or precedence to 
talk about for a week at least Miss Ellis ! 
I told father it would be published broad- 
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castsomeday. Andthisduel! To think 
that Mr. Phelps should sit here talking 
half an hour and more, and never refer to 
it. This is a curious world—and there 
are such strange people in it.”’ 

‘« There are—very strange people,” said 
Rachel, turning suddenly and looking out 
ofthe window. Mrs. Stanwood fancied 
or was it fancy? It sounded like a 
tremor in her tone. At that instant the 
bell rang. The servant answered, and 
summoned her mistress, who, upon enter- 
ing the hall said in tones Miss Ellis heard 
plainly, ‘‘ Come in and we will look for 
."” 

‘< It is of some consequence, or I would 
not have turned back,’’ said Mr. Phelps 
as he re-entered the room, and bowing to 
Miss Ellis, walked directly to a corner, 
stooped, and lifted a scrap of paper from 
the floor. Mrs. Stanwood and Rachel 
perceived it was merely a fragment. 

‘< It doubtless dropped out of my pocket 
when I was amusing myself with Mr. 
Twitchell’s pet.” 

‘«Why are you in such haste, Mr. 
Phelps? ’’ said Mrs. Stanwood. 

‘‘] am never ina hurry. You are the 
first person that has made the charge 
against me,”’ said Mr. Phelps, smiling. 
‘‘T am usually charged with being the 
most successful time-killer in Washing- 
ton.” 

Rachel was fearful lest Mrs. Stanwood 
would refer to the report in the news- 
paper. But Mrs. Stanwood’s thoughts at 
that time ran in another channel. She 
was not a match-maker in any sense. 
But she liked these two very much. She 
believed Mr. Phelps loved Rachel—was 
confident of it, and dimly suspected Racheh 
respected and liked, if she did not experi- 
ence something stronger than a mere 
liking for Mr. Phelps. Whattrue woman 
similarly situated would not have given 
them every opportunity to become better 
acquainted. She invented an excuse to 
leave them together a few minutes. When 
they were alone, Rachel looked directly 
at Mr. Phelps, and pointing to the paper 
lying on a chair, said : 

‘« Ts the story in that paper true?”’ 

‘¢It is—in the main. Nearer the truth 
than the reporters usually are.”’ 

‘‘Pardon me. In matters concerning 
men alone, I defer to men’s judgment— 


















To think but I do not see how your proposed action 

talking will add anything to the general estimate 
refer to of Americans.”’ 

d there «You are right,’’ said Mr. Phelps, 
bowing gravely. 





‘Why then is it necessary to depart 
from the universal custom? It is not as 
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clades if you were in France or Germany. I 
like g can understand how an American would 
int the fight a duel there—but not at home.’’ 





“I regret that I cannot explain fully 
the reasons governing me—they are en- 
tirely satisfactory to myself, Miss Ellis.” 

Miss Ellis was silent, She looked out 
of the window. , 

Mr. Phelps glanced at the open door, 
then suddenly advancing, as if moved by 
an irresistible impulse, said in low, tense 
tones : 

‘‘This man and another, Mr. Tetlow, 
insulted me grossly. They sneered at 
Americans—disparaged American taste. 
Americans unworthy the name toadied to 
them, and I termed the toadies snobs. 
That is the truth. I employed stronger 














Mr. terms in reply to Manzoni, and—I struck 

him. But there was provocation. I 

e the would do it again—and again. No man 
large could do less.” 





















ling. “Still, I fail to see any reason why you 
+ the and he should try to kill each other. If 
ring- the courts do not suffice—why not let the 
matter drop?’’ 
rood ‘This is not of my seeking.”’ 
ews- “Tt takes two to make a bargain.’ 
ts at She regarded him calmly. He thought 
She she was unnecessarily severe. ‘‘ There 
nse. may be something more than you have 
She told me.”’ 
was ‘‘There is, Miss @llis. Very much 
chel more.’’ Lincoln Douglas Phelps’ eyes 
eri- blazed. In an instant he was transformed 
vere ‘into another man. ‘‘I do not value my 
nan life a pin, if I can teach men like Man- 
ven zoni a lesson. I will be rendering my 
tter country as much service as I did on the 
- to battlefield. An adventurer—” He 
1en paused, then added in his usual tone: 
tly ‘Pardon me. It was forced from me.’’ 
per Rachel’s heart throbbed tumultuously. 
She could not trust herself to look at him 
then. He advanced to her side quickly. 
ith ‘* Miss Ellis—I will not deceive you. 
There is something unsuspected by all 
ng the world. I would not confess it to you, 
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than the desire to resent an insult to 
Americans. Love for you animates me 
quite as much—more.’’ 

‘¢You are taking a strange way to set 
yourself right in my eyes, Mr. Phelps,’’ 
said Miss Ellis calmly. 

‘¢ You are cruel. I said just now—no 
living soul suspected the truth.” 

‘‘And I answer, that you have no 
reason to meet your challenger. I have 
never given you reason to think your ac- 
tions could in any way concern me.”’ 

‘¢ That is true, too. Still, most women 
would make some allowances, if they did 
not pardon a man whose greatest error is 
an uncontrollable love for one who has 
never, by word or look, given him more 
encouragement than the servant who 
opens the door for her.’’ 

*« You are resolved togive your challenger 
satisfaction? That is the terms I be- 
lieve?”’ She said this with a proud 
arching of the head, looking at him s:orn- 
fully. Hebowed,andwassilent. ‘* You 
are cruel Mr. Phelps,’’ she added in a 
tone that caused him to look up quickly. 
Rachel suddenly clasped her hands to 
gether with a gesture of entreaty, her 
bosom heaved, and a solitary rose-bud— 
her only adornment—fell upon the floor. 

One brief moment their eyes met; Miss 
Ellis turned her head aside; in a moment 
the rose-bud was in Mr. Phelps’ hand. 
He placed it to his lips, looked at her 
with all his soul in his eyes, and quickly 
passed out of the room. The sound of 
the door closing after him rang through 
the hall, when Mrs. Stanwood re-entered 


the parlor. 

‘*What! Has Mr. Phelps gone al- 
ready?’’ She was not an adept in de- 
ception. 


‘¢ Yes,’’ Miss Ellis answered in an un- 
concerned manner, smiling. ‘‘You see 
Iam alone.’’ Then without a moment’s 
warning she stretched out her hands help- 
lessly, as her eyes suddenly filled with 
tears, and her-cheeks grew crimson. ‘‘I 
am a poor, wretched girl.’? Mrs. Stan- 
wood’s only answer was a loving embrace. 
‘‘They will fight—and it is all on my 
account.” 

‘¢ Do not fear,”’ said Mrs. Stanwood in 
a resolute tone that reminded Rachel for- 
cibly of her mother. ‘‘I will not give papa 
any peace until he prevents their meeting.”’ 
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XIV. 


‘¢ THE BUBBLE REPUTATION.” 


Roger Fairfax Tetlow was whistling 
softly. The morning papers lay on the 
floor at his feet. His servant, Giles, was 
listening in the adjoining apartment, 
glancing furtively at the open doors—one 
through which he anticipated an angry 
summons, the other relied upon as a means 
of escape from his master’s wrath. Mr. 
Tetlow’s thoughts were far from agreeable. 

‘¢ The son of a fishmonger! The cool- 
ness of the wretch—trying to involve me ! 
It is his own affair,’’ with an oath—‘ his 
own affair.”’ 

Another bar from his favorite opera. 

‘¢ And that ass Sloper! And the in- 
finitesimal Flister! A pretty lot! A 
deuced pretty lot! Well—I’m out of it, 
and I'll keep out of it. But the audacity 
of Manzoni—I’ll cut him dead when this 
is over. To try to involve me—to fancy 
for a moment I would act for him! The 
idiot! He is a greater ass than Sloper, 


and he isa stupendous ass—stupendous. 
Yet here was everybody saying General 


Sloper was so ‘cute’—so shrewd. If 
Sloper is a sample of ‘smart’ men, [ 
wonder how they rate Flister. He is the 
incarnation of imbecility! Faugh! Why 
the clumsiest clowns could teach these 
people. They might as well have adver- 
tised their scheme in the papers, and 
auctioned the shares. As for Manzoni— 

Giles!” 

The servant stood in the room. 

‘¢ There is a letter. See that it is de- 
livered promptly—promptly—to Count 
Manzoni. And if any one calls, I am 
not at home. I willnot be at home until 
ten—no! stop. I am out indefinitely. 
My hat and coat.”’ 

Giles waited on him nervously. Mean- 
while Mr. Tetlow whistledsoftly. ‘* That 
willdo. Remember.’’ And Roger Fair- 
fax Tetlow walked away, swinging his 
cane in his Jeft hand—a very bad sign, as 
Giles knew to his cost. Scarcely fifteen 
minutes had elapsed when a carriage drew 
up before the door, and Manzoni alighted. 
When Giles informed him Mr. Tetlow was 
absent—gone out to be absent indefinitely, 
the Italian’s complexion almost turned 
green. He darted back to the carriage, 

-and thrust his head through the window. 


‘* Tetlow is a hound ! 
What shall we do?”’ 

‘¢O—never mind. We will get some. 
body else.’’ It was the voice of General 
Scipio Sloper. 

“‘T do not see that it isso easy. See 
here, Sloper—yow will act for me. It js 
as much your quarrel as mine.”’ 

‘‘I beg to differ with you. I did all 
I could to dissuade you—you would 
quarrel in spite of me.”’ 

The Count’s only answer was to open 
the door, signal to the driver, and re. 
enter the carriage. 

‘* You need not glare at me, Manzoni, 
Be reasonable,’’ said Sloper, in his in- 
sinuating tones. ‘‘ We will experience no 
difficulty in finding a second to see you 
through with this, since you are resolved 
to fight. I told you from the first you 
would make a mess of it.”’ 

‘¢ You had best be careful,’? Manzoni 
answered. ‘‘I am not in a mood to be 
spoken to in that way.” 

‘‘Humph! I'll talk plain to you, if 
you prefer it. Have I not been informed 
of every move you have made? Manzoni, 
I know all—from the moment you dis- 
covered Miss Ellis was an heiress, until 
you made another, and more important 
discovery.” 

The Count eyed him fiercely, but said 
never a word. Sloper continued with 
provoking calmness : 

‘You were desirous of modifying our 
scheme when that was impossible. You 
wanted to put others in the place of Major 
Brooks. Why? Because you learned 
that the Major was Miss Durr’s half- 
brother—that MisgEllis would inherit his 
vast wealth. You hoped fortune would 
favor you. If you could marry her, I 
might go to the devil. I did not see how 
we could modify our plans at this late 
day. The Major has partly committed 
himself—at least it is posssible I may 
realize two or three hundred thousand 
dollars, if everything else fails, as it looks 
now. You wanted all the Major’s money, 
Manzoni. In your love-making you had 
no thought of Sloper. You would have 
thrown me over as quick as Miss Poin- 
dexter dropped you.”’ 

‘¢Curse her!—then she Aas left the 
country.” 

Cut and gone. She is asharp woman— 


He is not here, 
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I suspected you before she warned me.”’ 

‘She had good reason to return to 
Paris. She knew more than either of us 
knew. I know that now—since Phelps 
and Twitchell opened out. She knew 
you pretty well. I had proof of that 
yesterday. Everything she predicted has 
been verified, even to the curt way Miss 
Ellis rejected your proposal yesterday. 
Now don’t make an exhibition of your- 
self swearing that way. I had a man on 
watch. Do you remember the boy with 
the ragged coat and hat that was gather- 
ing berries on the hill-side? He hada 
spy-glass.’’ 

‘‘T believe you are the devil,’’ said 
Manzoni. 

‘No. But I make it a point never to 
let any man get ahead of me if I can help 
it,’ Sloper answered calmly. 

‘¢ What’s that ?’’ Manzoni looked out 
the carriage window. A newsboy was 
shouting ‘all about the great railway scan- 
dal!’”” ‘**Stop, driver’’ said Sloper 
And as the carriage was checked each 
purchased a paper. At the end of three 
minutes the paper fell from the Count’s 


nerveless grasp. Sloper read his without 


atremor. At length he laid it down on 
his knee saying : 

“You see, Miss Poindexter primed the 
paper before she left. No one else could 
give these details, because no one—not 
even Gazzi, who was nearest you, knew 
all that is hinted at here. I dare say she 
was paid the price of half a dozen dresses 
for her information. You don’t like to 
hearme. You needn’t listen. It is not 
absolutely compulsory. I hired this car- 
riage: you can get out if you don’t like 
my company. Goto Flister—he is not a 
brave man, but he will make a fair sec- 
ond ina pinch. A man of my weak na- 
ture—”’ 

‘‘Curse you!’’ said Manzoni, who 
shouted to the driver to stop the car- 
riage, and without deigning a glance 
at his tormentor got out, and the carriage 
drove on furiously. The papers were 
provided with material for another para- 
graph informing the world how one of 
the engineers of a great scheme devised 
to defraud the public, and corrupt Con- 
gress, was seen separating from his brother 
conspirator. 

Meantime all the papers in the land 
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devoted pages to the astounding revela- 
tions. While the public rejoiced that the 
conspiracy was nipped in the bud, the 
shame experienced over the downfall of 
men in whom the public placed unlimited 
trust was so humiliating that the wisest 
spoke of it with bated breath. That 
mighty engine, the press, carried the de- 
tails of the great Congressional scandal 
into every city, town, and hamlet in the 
land. There were men whose reputations 
towered above their fellows ; who saw the 
highest office in the gift of the people 
safely within their grasp, who, within 
the brief period of twenty-four hours, 
envied the humblest toilers in the country. 
Obscurity would have been a boon to 
them. But there was no means of escape 
left open. They must face the ordeal that 
was before them. A sifting investigation, 
stripped of all semblance of sentiment, 
conducted openly in the light of broad 
day, without a trace of passion—that, and 
the oblivion that overtakes all who betray, 
and are exposed in the act of betraying 
the greatest trusts, awaited them. Con- 
templating the havoc wrought with repu- 
tations of men highly honored by the 
people, men’s minds were occupied, to 
the exclusion of everything else: for the 
time being, the conspirators were for- 
gotten. 
CHAPTER XV. 


THE DUEL. 


The Secretary of State’s reception that 
evening was, as Mr. Tetlow confided to 
a friend, ‘‘picturesquely sombre and 
stupid.’’ Spite of all Mrs. Secretary and 
her daughters could do to make all the 
world rose-colored, shadows filled the 
house. The great scandal filled the air. 

The revelations made by the New York 
journal astounded the masses; the public 
pulse quickened with repressed anticipa- 
tion ; the greater the effort made to repress 
excitement, the quicker the pulse beat. 
These signs were accepted by the knowing 
ones as the precursors of a calamity. 
Presently the lightning would blaze and 
a crash of thunder shake the foundations. 
No one knew where the lightning would 
strike next. The scandal was circling 
round and round like a bird of evil omen, 
sweeping the skies before a storm. It 
brooded everywhere. Noone could escape 
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it. Everybody was waiting for the bolt 
to strike. There were no optionists in 
the capital in that hour. Some there were 
who claimed they foresaw and predicted 
it. The revelations made by the New York 
journal crushed, overwhelmed men in ex- 
alted stations; the details of the scheme 
devised by Scipio Sloper, and cunningly 
forwarded by the Count Manzoni and 
other aids, were described with a minute- 
ness that carried conviction, but thus far 
not one of all the men charged with 
bribery had made a sign. Everybody 
awaited the first step towards the inevita- 
ble investigation. The social fabric was 
undisturbed, unimpaired. It was the 
political fabric, upon which the Admin- 
istration rested, that was subjected to a 
strain. If the disclosures made by the 
enterprising journal were true, the graves 
of representative men were dug ; all that 
Congressional inquiry could do would be 
to give them speedy and silent burial. 
This was the universal sentiment. 
When everything was at the bluest, and 
groups began to dwindle, and those as- 
sembled in public resorts showed symp- 
toms of lessening interest, a sound was 
heard, the faintest ripple of laughter 
mingled with men’s voices. The ripple 
asserted itself, swelled and gathered 
strength until it became loud laughter; 
and still the mirth was but half exploded. 
The great Congressional scandal was for- 
gotten. It occupied men’s minds one 


day: the sole topic of conversation in the 
four and twenty succeeding hours was the 
duel between Lincoln Douglas Phelps 


and the Count Manzoni. Even grand- 
mamas screamed with laughter, when they 
heard the details. 

The cause of this tempestuous merriment 
is easily explained to such as are familiar 
with American characteristics, more es- 
pecially American love of humor. 

Count Manzoni realized that but one 
alternative was left him. Already the 
finger of scorn was lifted and pointed at 
him by a great and influential journal. 
The correspondent had placed him in the 
pillory, and the editor had pelted him 
with eggs. Worse, as a prime mover in 
a scheme devised to enrich a few by cor- 
rupt methods, and which facts clearly 
demonstrated were adopted for the pur- 
pose of filching millions from the public 
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treasury, the Count realized that he was 
liable at any moment to arrest and prose. 
cution, with the prison doors conveniently 
open for his admission. Anticipation; 
of malodorous repute were sufficiently 
smarting to a man like the Count. To 
become an object of derision was infinitely 
worse. He would check the current of 
scorn rising against him—divert it— 
turn it upon General Sloper by fighting 
Mr. Phelps. He was a fair swordsman— 
better than fair. He could play with 
Mr. Phelps. But possibly Mr. Phelps 
would choose pistols. There was some 
risk there, to be sure. However, it would 
be about even then, unless Phelps wasa 
marksman, which, in all probability, he 
was not. 

He experienced considerable difficulty 
in securing a second, and as a last resort 
acted upon General Sloper’s suggestion. 
He sought Major Sam Flister, who, 
smarting under the insult put upon him 
by Mr. Phelps, eagerly availed himself of 
the opportunity to witness another man 
‘¢pink”’ Phelps with a sword, or ‘put 
his eye out with a bullet,’’ to repeat the 
ferocious language the Major employed. 

In two hours time the Major delivered 
his message to the Count’s victim. Mr. 
Phelps responded with uncommon alacrity. 
He said, in a matter-of-fact-way, that he 
would relieve his second of the trouble of 
selecting time and place. He preferred a 
certain quiet spot a considerable distance 
out, upon the Bladensburg road ; time, 
exactly three hours later than the time 
the Major honored him with a visit. As 
for weapons—being the challenged party 
—he would say pistols, and would bring 
them with him, or, if the Major preferred, 
he could find pistols for the Count. 

At this stage of the proceedings, the 
ubiquitous newspaper correspondent step- 
ped in, but not altogether uninvited. The 
correspondent, in this instance, was as 
recklesss as any of his class, and an in- 
curable and unconscionable wag. The 
Major, foreseeing blood in his mind’s eye, 
and anticipating extraordinary notoriety 
(a word synonymous with fame in the 
Major’s limited vocabulary), he deemed 
it expedient to call to his aid some one 
who could discharge the double duty of 
counsellor and witness, in case the news- 
papers got wind of it. He repaired at 
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once to his friend, the correspondent, 
took him aside, and in a mysterious man- 
ner, solicited his aid. He, the Major 
(looking unutterable things), wanted a 
man of such and sucha mould. Where 
could he find him on ten minutes’ notice? 

The correspondent scented an item. 
In his vocabulary that word dwarfed all 
others. He probed the Major, and pre- 
sented—himself! And the Major, if the 
correspondent told the truth (which I am 
not prepared to prove), then and there em- 
bracedhim. Hedidmore. Acting upon 
ahint given him by his counsellor, the 
Major concealed from the Count the fact 
that the friend he introduced as Captain 
Hawley was a newspaper correspondent. 

This much accomplished, the Major 
was inclined to rest awhile, but Captain 
Hawley having pumped the fact from 
him that Mr. Phelps had not specifically 
promised himself the pleasure of a second 
but on the contrary had discharged duties 
which should only be discharged by a 
second, became alarmed lest something 
should prevent the meeting. Hespeedily 
convinced the Major that it devolved 
upon him, as the party seconding the 
challenger, to secure the presence of a 
surgeon. 

The Major was at his wits end again. 
In vain he ran over the names of all the 
physicians he knew. Not one dare to be 
known in connection with a duel. This 
the correspondent plainly foresaw. He 
suffered himself, after much solicitation, 
to be prevailed upon to secure the attend- 
ance of a surgeon—an intimate friend. 
Then the unconscionable wag introduced 
a second correspondent, as great a wag as 
himself, in a guise of a surgeon. 

When the Count’s party reached the 
ground, they found Mr. Phelps there 
alone. When the Major accosted him: 
** Mr. Phelps where is your second, sir? ’’ 
Mr. Phelps answered, as if the matter were 
scarcely worth talking about, ‘‘I did not 
think it necessary to bring anyone with 
me.”’ 

‘This is an extraordinary proceeding, 
sir—extraordinary. Are you aware, sir, 
that by neglecting the—ahem!—very 
first step deemed essential in matters of 
this nature you have subjected yourself— 
ahem !—to a suspicion that you desire to 
evade a meeting, sir?’”’ 
VoL, CXIX—No, 28. 
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‘¢What’s that, Major?’’ said Mr. 
Phelps, sharply, with a rising inflection 
in his tone, and sharp look at the Major, 
who recoiled several steps. 

‘*I said, sir, that failure to bring a 
friend to arrange the necessary prelimi- 
naries with me—”’ 

‘¢Qh, is that it? J will arrange them 
with you. I don’t mind it in the least, 
if you do not.” 

‘< But, sir’’— 

‘« We came here to fight, have we not, 
Major ?”’ 

‘«Yes, under the regulations.”’ 

‘‘Oh, bother the regulations, Major. Z 
am waiving everything.” 

The Major and the Count whispered 
together, then the Major said, very posi- 
tively : 

‘«The Count agrees with me; we must 
adhere to the rules. He does not think 
it necessary to risk indictment for 
murder.”’ 

At that moment a bird flying overhead 
suddenly lit on a tree about forty feet 
from where Mr. Phelps stood. He lifted 
his pistol, fired, and the bird, a sparrow, 
fell to the ground, dead. 

‘*If you think you can convince other 
people you are maintaining the Count’s 
honor by refusing to fight for that reason 
alone, I have nothing to say,’’ said Mr. 
Phelps. 

The reporter then stepped forward, 
and said: ‘‘ Major, I think the difficulty 
can easily be overcome. J will act for 
Mr. Phelps.”’ 

‘“‘Any way you please, gentlemen,” 
said Mr. Phelps. ‘‘I have no commands; 
I have traveled this distance to accommo- 
date Count Manzoni, and am willing to 
fight him any way.’’ 

The Major was dissatisfied. 

‘«See here,’’ said he, ‘‘ Hawley, as 
this is somewhat informal, I demand— 
yes, sir—I demand that Mr. Phelps shall 
discharge his pistol again, and the Count 
shall discharge his. Then you and I will 
reload them. I shall have the Count fire 
at something ; you do the same with your. 
man.”’ 

The Major’s artlessness compelled the 
surgeon (?) to turn his head aside, but 
he acted upon the Major’s suggestion. 
Mr. Phelps cut a twig off a tree at least 
thirty feet distant, and tossed his pistol 
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tome. The Count grew angry when he 
missed a huge stone the Major tossed in 
the air; it was as large as the crown of a 
man’s hat. 

‘* Well, sir, said the Major, as he pre- 
pared to load the Count’s pistol, ‘‘ what 
distance shall we say? Thirty paces?” 

‘*No, Major,”’ I replied, ‘‘ we did not 
come here for target-practice. Say twen- 
ty paces.” 

I thought the Major would suffocate. 
He turned his eyes up, tugged nervously 
at his whiskers, and swore it would be 
murder, downright murder. Thirty paces 
was his limit. I stipulated twenty, and 
we wrangled fully ten minutes before I 
succeeded in reducing the distance to 
twenty five. 

My next move was a master stroke: 
After affecting chagrin at being com- 
pelled to yield five paces to the Major, I 
said, ‘‘ Now, then, we will load these pis- 
tuls together. You will place the powder 
inthem; I will then put the bullets in, 
and ram them home, under the eye of the 
surgeon.’’ Linsi-ted upon this formality— 
it was the only resort left me to leave the 
ball. out, which, with the surgeon’s assist- 
ance, I sicceeded in doing very neatly. Mr. 
Phelps was amused—he smiled frequently, 
and when we announced tne distance, he 
said : 

‘* Thank you both, gentlemen. You 
had it in your power to make the walk 

longer.”’ 

The Count, on the contrary, looked so 
wicked at Mr. Phelps, that 1 experienced 
relief when I reflected that the pistols we 
placed in their hands were harmless. 

It was agreed that they would fire when 
the word was uttered. The Major in- 
sisted upon placing them back to back, 
and he also persisted in claiming the 
right to say, ‘‘Are you ready, gentle- 
men?’’ leaving me to utter the word 
‘‘fire.’” The Count evidently inspired 
him —he whispered with him several 
times befure he comprehended the Count’s 
wishes.- As I left Mr. Phelps, I asked 
him whether he intended to kill the 
Count. He gave me a searching look, 
and said, still smiling: ‘‘ You have per- 
formed your duty, Mr. Hawley.’’ 

I refer to this now, because, if I were 
asked whether Mr. Phelps displayed more 
coolness and bravery on the field of battle 
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(for which he received the thanks of 
Congress and a medal), or in his p 
at-arms with Manzoni, I should unhegj- 
tatingly say when he faced the Count. 

I did not like the Count’s look as he 
turned away. We were aware now that 
we would be interrupted soon ; we heard 
the sound of horses’ hoofs on the road, 
and we—at least the surgeon and myself, 
—were anxious to end the farce. 

The Major looked from one to the 
other, cleared his throat, which had 
suddenly grown husky, and uttered the 
words ‘‘ Are youready?’’ when the Hon, 
Ephriam Twitchell suddenly shot over the 
crest of the slope, galloping on a 
horse. The moment he beheld us, he 
shouted : 

‘« Stop !—stop !—Stop this fighting!” 

Whether the Major lost his wits then or 
not, I leave the public to infer. I am 
now dealing with facts relating to events 
in the order in which they occurred. I 
thought the Major shouted ‘‘ gentlemen!” 
to end the scene. Iam now convinced 
this was his object. 

Before I had time to utter the word 
‘<fire,’’—and had now no thought of 
doing this,—the Count whirled around 
suddenly, leveled his pistol at Phelps, 
whostill stood with his back to him, and 
fired. Mr. Phelps moved his hand—the 
movement was barely perceptible. I 
shouted ‘*Do not fire!” He turned 
about, then looked at Mr. Twitchell, and 
laughingly asked him why he came upon 
a party of gentlemen in that manner, in- 
terrupting their pleasure. 

‘« Pleasure !’’ said Mr. Twitchell, ‘‘ your 
hand is wounded! A pretty business!” 
He dismounted quickly, and then we all 
saw Mr. Phelps’ hand was bleeding. A 
bullet had cut the outside of his little 
finger. 

The Count was bent on murder. Possi- 
bly he had discovered the truth, and used 
a pistol he had concealed upon his person. 
There was but one thing for us todo. I 
instantly taxed the Count with having 
used a second pistol, saying at the same 
time my friend and myself would make 
oath that there were no bullets in the 
pistols we handled, a statement that at 
first excited the Major’s wonder, then 
made him furious. I beg leave here to 
bear witness to the rare presence of mind 


I realized at once the truth. 
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and decision Mr. Twitchell displayed. I 
had no sooner taxed the Count with con- 
cealing a second pistol on his person, 
than Mr. Twitchell sprang towards him, 
commanding him to produce the pistol— 
all the pistols about him, as though the 
Count were an arsenal. The Count’s 
face became purple with rage, but Mr. 
Twitchell continued to shake him, at the 
same time applying opprubrious epithets 
tohim without stint. Then he said he 
would hold the Count while my friend 
a-sisted me in our search for the pistol he 
had used. I found the pistol lying under 
a bush where the Count h:d hurled it 
while our attention was given to Mr. 
Phelps. We then, in the presence of the 
Major, whum we compelled to remain be- 
side the Count, drew the charges of the 
remaining two pistols we had loaded. 
Then it was made clear that they held no 
bullets. 

Mr. Phelps looked on silently. Appa- 
rently he was the least interested there. 
Mr. Twitchell exhibited enough energy 
for both. His manner toward the Count 
became so m: nacing that the latter fairly 
ran away from hm without answering 
him. We graciously permitted the Count 
and the Major to occupy the carriage, 
while we found another conveyance, and 
returned to the city half an hour later. 

Such was the story Eph Twitchell re- 
lated a score of times lite in the mght 
and the next day. ‘The correspondents 
circulated it in a dozen popular resorts, 
with racy comments that gave it a flavor 
cold type could not impuirt to it. They 
sent it broadcast over tue land. Twenty- 
four hours after the duel near Bladens- 
burg, halt the wits on the American press 
were paragraphing the-strony ‘‘ points ”’ 
in the meetings. Twelve hours later, 
Major Flister and Count Manzoni disap- 
peared from the haunts that knew them 
best. Nov trace of either could be found. 
If the earth had swallowed them, they 
could not have been more utterly lost to 
the world that knew them best. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HAND-IN-HAND. 


Miss Durr was making some notes with 
a view to possible publication in a review 
she contributed to frequently, when Mrs. 
Stanwood was announced. Mrs. Stan- 
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wood’s bright face and vivacious manner 
made her a prime favorite with Miss Durr. 
Rachel Ellis liked the young wife because 
she was so genuine. 

‘¢] am glad you came.”’ said Miss Durr. 
‘¢ The day hangs heavy on Rachel’s hands. 
She has tried painting, knitting and read- 
ing in turn.”’ 

‘¢ You can see why I gave up painting,” 
Rachel said, pointing to an easel. ‘‘ The 
land looks like sponge cake, and such 
woolly skies. As for the lace—’’ She 
indicated her work with a wave of her 
hand. Mrs. Stanwood beheld some tan- 
gled thread and the edge of something 
dimly defined, lying in a work-basket. 
‘¢T am not as successful as my aunt. She 
has been writing half an hour, and in that 
time has demonstrated that, just in pro- 
prtion as a nation is strong and vital, it 
aims to enlarge its area and increase its 
population. Aunt says I am intensely 
American. See how she has brought the 
United States out by contrast.” 

Miss Durr smiled; she was secretly 
gratified by her niece’s railery. She had 
been listless all morning. ‘‘I must do 
something to resture Rachel’s confidence 
in the Republic. This terrible exposure 
has -hocked her. 

‘¢That is quite true,’”’ Rachel an- 
swered, seriously. ‘‘I have been sailing 
on a sea of glass for years. Now the 
glass is in fragments. Our foremost men, 
compared with the controlling minds in 
the Olu World, were giants in my opin- 
ion. They stvuod on mountain heights, 
representatives of liberty and indepen- 
dence. Now they have suddenly shrunk 
to money changers ”’ 

‘*Not all.’’ Mrs. Stanwood spoke 
cheeriully. ‘*The worst has been told, 
papa says, and he thinks the good men 
will shine out strong enough to compen- 
sate for the shortcomings of the weak.”’ 

‘¢O, do not think I have lost faith in 
the crew,’’ said Rachel. ‘‘ This revela- 
tion recalls a terrible storm we experi- 
enced on the ocean. The weather was 
lovely three days; then we noticed a 
strange calm. Atterwards the sky be- 
came inky black. In twenty minutes the 
passengers wee driven below. A blaze 
of lightning illuminated the waters, the 
wind and rain came together in awe- 
inspiring gusts. The officers proved 
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incapable, but the crew were faithful and 
performed their duty. I know the crew 
will preserve the ship of state. But this 
is too serious. Ido not want to talk of 
the scandal any more.”’ 

‘‘There are some things we cannot 
avoid,’’ Miss Durr said, calmly. ‘‘It is 
necessary for your uncle to denounce 
Scipio Sloper, and disclaim all knowledge 
of the things Sloper has referred to as the 
joint enterprise of Major Brooks and 
Sloper. The more emphatic your uncle’s 
disclaimer the better it is for honesty and 
fair dealing. Your uncle has taken his 
time, but the array of charges against 
Sloper is sufficient to overwhelm him.”’ 

‘‘And papa says your uncle’s unquali- 
fied language will place matters in a much 
better light. He is only fearful lest Gen- 
eral Sloper may contrive to elude the 
authorities. To change the subject, Miss 
Durr, I have come to take Miss Ellis 
home with me for the remainder of the 
day, with your permission.”’ 

**Rachel is her own mistress,’’ Miss 
Durr answered, pleasantly. 

**Do not be uneasy if she is late,”’ 
Mrs. Stanwood added; ‘‘ Harry will re- 
turn with her if we succeed in keeping 
her later than usual.’’ 

Miss Durr intuitively surmised the 
truth. Mrs. Stanwood’s object was di- 
vined on the instant, but the understand- 
ing that is often reached by women with- 
out exchanging a word enabled her to 
forward the object of her visitor while 
seemingly ignorant of it. 

The moment they were clear of the 
hotel, Mrs. Stanwood said: ‘I told you 
you need not have any fears. Papa knows 
everything, and I have told Harry not to 
show his face to me until he is sure no- 
body will be hurt.’’ 

Nobody in this instance meant Mr. 
Phelps. 

‘There is no doubt concerning the 
Count’s purpose ; he is in earnest, Harry 
thinks. But it will be impossible, with 
sO many eyes upon them, to leave the 
city without papa’s or Harry’s knowl- 
edge.’’ 

Mrs. Stanwood spoke cheerily ; and, 
having said this much, suddenly changed 
the conversation. When Miss Ellis en- 
countered Mrs. Twitchell, her welcome 
seemed warmer than usual. She asked 
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herself if it was possible Mrs. Stanwood 
had taken her mother into her confidence, 
The afternoon was spent in a delightful 
manner. Mrs. Stanwood and Rachel 
conversed wholly upon subjects faithful, 
home-staying American mothers and 
daughters are always interested in—from 
the most satisfactory gloves to the method 
of the minister who displays fine judgment 
in a funeral sermon. 

They had a little supper, the three 
women. ‘The men were absent. Rachel 
assumed it was unavoidable. Her mind 
turned to the dreaded duel continually, 
spite of all her entertainers could do to 
banish the subject from her thoughts, 
After supper they talked about dress, and 
when three women are in earnest on the 
subject, all other things must wait. They 
were so deeply engrossed that Rachel did 
not note the time until accident directed 
her attention to the hour. She had just 
expressed her resolution to return to her 
hotel unattended, when a footstep at- 
tracted Mrs. Stanwood’s attention, Miss 
Ellis intercepted the meaning glance that 
passed between the husband and wife 
when Harry Stanwood entered quickly. 
The first word he uttered reassured her. 

‘Glad to meet you, Miss Ellis,” as 
he shook her hand warmly. 

There was a freedom in his manner, a 
triumphant twinkle in his eyes, that 
spoke volumes to his wife. Directly he 
looked around, then inquired bluntly, 
‘‘ Where is your father?’”’ 

‘¢Papa must be very busy to-day; we 
have not seen him since eleven,’’ Mrs. 
Stanwood replied. — 

‘¢ Then you have not heard the news?” 

‘‘What do you refer to?’ Mrs. 
Twitchell affected indifference. 

‘I am strongly tempted to tell you, 
but it would not be fair. Beside, Mr. 
Twitchell can furnish details where I 
could only give you the faintest outline.” 

The door opening at that moment, 
Eph Twitchell strode in, followed by Mr. 
Phelps. Eph Twitchell advanced quickly 
and held out both hands to Rachel. 

‘‘This is a surprise, an agreeable sur- 
prise, Miss Ellis.” Then turning to his 
wife, ‘‘ You see I’ve brought Mr. Phelps 
with me, all right.”’ 

Then the ladies observed that Mr. 
Phelps held a hand at his side. His face 
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had more color in it than usual, and the 
color in Eph Twitchell’s face was much 
deeper. There was more animation in 
his movements, too, while the sparkle in 
his eyes reminded Mrs. Twitchell of the 

ges in his life in which he had dis- 
played extraordinary decision and energy. 
It was Mrs. Stanwood who first referred 
to Mr. Phelps’ hand, which was bandaged 
neatly, but it was Rachel Ellis’s heart 
that bounded as her glance fell upon it. 
Eph Twitchell’s hair bristled more than 
ever. 

‘‘What have you been doing?’’ his 
wife asked, in a careless tone; your hair 
looks as if you had not brushed it to- 
day.” 

Eph Twitchell looked at Mr. Phelps, 
smiled, and said: ‘‘ Tillie, if you’d been 
where I was your hair would have stood 
right up. I’ve just come from a duel.” 

««Ephriam Twitchell,’ exclaimed his 
wife, ‘‘ you did not permit Mr. Phelps 
to shoot at that man? ”’ 

‘‘No; but I was just a /e¢/e too late to 
prevent that man from blazing away at 
Phelps. No harm done; barked a finger. 
However, it isn’t the Count’s fault that 
he didn’t kill him. But I won’t talk 
about it now. I see Phelps is blushing. 
Besides, unless I’m greatly mistaken, 
you'll see the story in the papers to-mor- 
row. Them two correspondents that 
acted as second and surgeon will spread 
it all over the land befcre they go to 
sleep. They will put the trimmings on ; 
they always do. All I need say now is, 
the Count couldn’t find anybody to act 
as second but Major Flister. Harry here 
had his eye on the Major. The Major 
found a man to act as Phelps’ second, a 
correspondent, and the correspondent 
run in another correspondent as a sur- 
geon. It'll be the death of Flister, but 
nobody cares for Flister now. When 
Harry told me what was up, I hurried out 
the Bladensburg road after them ; got 
there just in time to show the Count 
up.”” Here Eph Twitchell waived his 
hands. ‘If them newspaper men tell 
the truth, we’ll never hear of the Count 
again. If I had my way, Manzoni would 
be in prison beside Sloper; then we'd 
have some chance to punish them both 
for bribing Congressmen. But Sloper, he 
walks around on straw bail—it amounts 
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to the same thing, and the committee ar- 
gued by giving Manzoni plenty of rope 
he’d tangle himself up. Now they’ve 
vamoosed. And they say the smartest 
book-keeper can’t make head or tail of 
Sloper’s accounts. The investigating 
committee will have a terrible time wor- 
rying through their job, and I’m on the 
blamed committee. But I was forgetting 
all about Phelps. He hasn’t had a mite 
to eat since noon, and here it’s after 
eight,’’ looking at his watch. ‘Tillie, 
can’t you find something for two hungry 
men?’”’ 

Mr. Phelps instantly disclaimed hun- 
ger. Mr. Twitchell was disposed to per- 
sist in disregarding his guest’s protesta- 
tions, but a meaning look from his wife 
deterred him. Then Eph found a pre- 
text to leave the room with Mrs. Twitch- 
ell. Mrs. Stanwood invented an excuse 
to lead her husband into the adjoining 
room, leaving Mr. Phelps and Rachel 
Ellis alone. 

Lincoln Douglas Phelps stood motion- 
less; Rachel looked at an open book be- 
side her. When Mr. Phelps spoke, his 
voice sounded to him like that of an- 
other person. He never was able to 
recall what he said. It was a query—he 
asked Rachel if his action in meeting 
the Count was ridiculous, unpardonable. 
When she bent her head over the book, 
averting her face so that he could only 
see one cheek, he said something about 
the weakness of human nature. Miss 
Ellis interrupted him suddenly. Turning 
and facing him, she said: 

‘*You must not say that. 
acted nobly.” 

His pulse quickened as he put out his 
right hand and held hers, which she did 
not withdraw. Her sensitive, mobile 
features were aglow with feeling. He 
beheld the warming cheek, the parted 
lips, the soft light in her blue eyes, and 
although no word was spoken, he had the 
answer he had dreamed of, but scarcely 
ventured to hope for in his waking mo- 
ments. 

Eph Twitchell’s minute was uncon- 
scionably long. When he re-entered the 
room with his wife, their guests were 
looking at a picture that told an old story 
in acharming manner. The expression 
in the man’s face was reverential, while 
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in the woman’s face there was perfect 
trust. 

‘¢ T always admired that picture,’’ Eph 
said. ‘‘ Somehow they seem exa: tly suited 
to each other ; then they are both sensible 
looking, and nobody will say they are not 
handsome looking and hearty.”’ 

Mr. Phelps thought the lady was very 
handsome, and wondered whether it was 
a study from nature as he turned to look 
for his hat. The Stanwoods, re-entering, 
affected to be surprised at Mr. Phelps’ 
resolve to depart so soon. 

** At least,’’ said Mrs. Stanwood, gaily, 
‘¢ you must confess I have kept my prom- 
ise. You have an entirely trustworthy 
escort to the hotel.’ 

‘*What a lovely evening,’’ said Mrs. 
Twitchell, when they were standing at 
the door. Eph Twitchell was rubbing 
his hands involuntarily, while Mrs. Stan- 
wood was shrugging her shoulders and 
moving her left arm to free it from her 
husband’s hand. Harry Stanwood’s late 
apprehension of the situation could not 
be manifested in any other silent way. 

‘« Beautiful,’’ said Mr. Phelps fervently, 
as he drew Rachel’s hand within his arm, 
glancing from the sky to the face beside 
him. Then they bade each other gouod- 
night, and the lovers walked slowly away 
under the beautiful stars. 

When Eph Twitchell, who was the last 
to re-enter the house, looked around him, 
his wife was carrying some books into the 
library. His daughter and son-in-law 
were in another room. 

‘*Well?’’ queried Eph, when his wife 
returned. ‘‘ This is the t me for a woman 
to say something. We men folks always 
give in to wimmen when there’s a wed- 
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ding or a funeral—no! [ didn’t mean 
that at all. Let me explain, Tillie. It’s 
the most natural thing in the world for 
women to have all to say at a wedding, 
and who feels more at a funeral thana 
wife or a mother, or a daughter? Same 
time, th-re’ll be no end of surprise when 
it comes out Phelps is going to marry a 
girl as rich as Mi-s Ellis. But I’m glad 
ot it. It'll make talk, and then everybody 
will know the kind of stuff he’s made of. 
Phelps’ people are plaguey rich, Tillie, 'n 
Phelps got money himself. He never 
says what he’s doing, but pretty much 
everybody ’round the heads of depart- 
ments knows that Phelps is independent 
in his own right. That’s one reason why 
he wouldn’t have any office they would 
give him—and he’s refused offices other 
men are breaking their necks after. Be- 
side a right comfortable fortune, Phelps 
will make a mint out of a patent he has 
got through. He refused a fortune for 
his patent. A company is going to put it 
on the market—Phelps will make barrels 
of money, and I’m glad of it, and proud 
to know him, Tillie. He is a splendid 
fellow.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ Mrs. Twitchell mused. ‘‘ He 
will wear, Eph. Ards» will Miss Ellis. 
Iam glad it has all come out just as it 
ought to. The more I see of Miss Ellis, 
the more I like her. She is not dike any 
other young lady I have ever met. I can 
not think of a name or term that exactly 
fits her.”’ 

‘¢I can,’’ Eph Twitchell answered 
quickly. ‘“To my mind, she is A MoDEL 
AMERICAN GIRL.”’ 


THE END. 


The Heart that Feels. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


HE heart that feels for fellow-grief, 
The eye that pity prompts to tears, 
The hand that kindly brings relief, 
Is always loved in after years. 
And prayers ascend, and blessings fall, 
From lips that burn with thankfulness 
On those whose sympathy to all 
Receives to give and gives to bless. 


Unheard, ’tis true, their praise is spoken, 
Unknown the lips that speak their worth ; 
Who heal the heart by sorrow broken 
And bring the light of heaven to earth. 
Around their paths shall roses bloom, 
And loving hearts to them be given; 
Tears shall keep green their cherished tomb 
And angels waft their souls to heaven. 
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ade of. from its miniature 









lie, ’p towers, turrets, 
never and battlements—the ‘‘ Castle of Indo- 
much lence’? — Dolores Martinez, her lovely 
lepart god-daughter, play fully designated it when 
-ndent she pleaded to an undue amount of nap- 
n why pings in the hammock. Mrs. Glent- 





worth never found her castle so delightful 
















other as when filled with young people, especi- 
Be- ally when she had as guests, lovers or those 
helps whom she trusted would become such. 
1 has Mistress of a large fortune, a childless 
e for widow, with only Dolores, who was or- 
Dut it phaned and left to her guardianship, to 
arrels care for, the little pastime of match- 
roud making was her ruling passion: she 
ndid thought herself without a rival in it, and 
was fond of pointing out the couples, 
«He who, except for her, would not have been 
ellis, so happy; and all the time Destiny, who 
as it had most to do with it, smiled grimly at 
ilis, the good lady’s self-conceit. 
any Just now she had in mind to mate Hil- 
can ary Glentworth, her deceased husband’s 
ctly favorite nephew, with Dolores. A perfect 
contrast, therefore a good match, she 
red thought. He, tall, fair and broad-shoul- 
DEL dered ; she, dainty and dark, betraying 





her half Spanish parentage in her creamy 
skin and soft, black eyes. Mrs. Glent- 
worth’s plot thickened, for was not her 
hero coming soon, and was not this an 
ideal spot for love-making—here where 
the castle was embowered in trees and the 
park swept away to the edge of the 
‘‘ Heights,”’ and these new walks leading 
nowhere, and cosy seats at their termini, 
and clumps of shrubbery screening rustic 
benches that commanded a view of *Bur- 
lington Bay, and, beyond, of Lake Onta- 
rio. So, with a little sigti of satisfaction, 
she retired for her afternoon nap. 

They all slept a great deal at the castle 
those hot summer days, and Hilary, who, 
arriving unexpectedly, walked out from 
the city, wondered if he had reached the 

















Destiny. 


BY ADA MARIE PECK. 





land where it was always afternoon; for 
here was such a dead silence! It was 
like a realm of enchantment. And was 
that the princess? he queried, as he ap- 
proached the house—for Dolores was fast 
asleep in the hammock und r the veranda. 
Lifting his hat to the sleeping beauty, 
he entered the house unceremoniously, 
going to the drawing-room, where he 
expected to find his aunt. He found, 
instead, a room darkened and unoccu- 
pied, and full of the pent-up sweetness 
of many flowers. Passing to the library 
and finding that untenanted, he returned 
to the veranda, tip-toed by the sleeper, 
pausing to say : 
“‘ Love, if thy tresses be so dark, 
How dark thy hidden eyes must be?” 


The earnestness of his look made her 
conscious of it; she gave a little start 
and opened her eyes; but he vanished, 
and she, only partially awakened, fell 
asleep again. 

There were so many sleep-inducing 
sounds that summer afternoon: the soft 
rush of the wind as it stirred the leaves 
with a sea-sound of incoming and out- 
going waves ; the dreamy splashing cf the 
waters at the foot of the cliffs; the whir- 
ring of the humming-birds in the wis'e- 
rias and the droning of the bees in the 
trumpet flowers. 

But sleep has its duration, and Dolores 
awakened and looked about her surprisedly 
and expectantly, then flushed faintly as 
she recalled her supposed dream of a fair, 
manly face and tender blue eyes, and 
went to call Mrs. Glentworth, bending 
over her and awakening her with a kiss, 
saying : 

‘‘Dear godmother, your beauty sleep 
is too long; you will grow plain again. 
Then there is the ball at the Murrays 
to-night, and my costume not quite de- 
cided upon.”’ . 

Destiny was at the ball that night, to 
plot and counterplot, to play with people 
as with puppets, pairing and separating. 
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And, seeing Dolores by Mrs. Glentworth’s 
side, dressed like a French marquise of 
olden times, with her powdered hair in 
delightful contrast to her dark eyes—her 
skirt of cream and crimson brocade looped 
over a quilted satin petticoat with sprays 
of crimson roses—sparkling jewels rising 
and falling with every heart throb, she 
thought her a fitting toy, and, looking 
about, spied Hilary entering the room, 
and brought him to complete the play. 

His aunt greeted him with the utmost 
surprise : 

‘*Why, Hilary! I thought ycu on your 
way from Germany, and is not this most 
unkind tocome here beforecoming home?”’ 

With his usual graciousness of manner 
Hilary made his peace with very few 
words, and was soon bending over Dolores 
in acknowledgment of Mrs. Glentworth’s 
eager presentation. Then Destiny nodded 
with delight and hurried to arrange other 
people to her satisfaction, if not theirs. 
She had reasons of her own for mating 
these two, and hovered about them lis- 
tening to Hilary’s gallant speeches almost 
as delightedly as Dolores did. 

Dolores was puzzled and wondered 
where she had seen that fair face and 
those tender eyes before—in a dream, 
surely — and her cheek flushed, as she 
was whirled away on Hilary’s arms to 
the intoxicating music of a Strauss waltz, 
Destiny keeping perfect time with her 
indefatigable and inexorable feet. 

Hilary was not remiss about calling the 
next morning, nor did he need much 
urging from Mrs. Glentworth to induce 
him to send for his luggage; and she was 
busy thinking how well her plot was 
working, how discreetly she would cha- 
perone them, how adroitly leave them to 
themselves. 

Hilary thought to teach Dolores Ger- 
man that summer but her soft Spanish 
speech tripped among the gutterals, and 
so he contented himself with stretching 
his lazy length at her feet and telling her 
ef German customs and scenery instead. 
They most often strolled to Point Look- 
out, where there was a fine lakeward 
view, and where they passed the after- 
noons with books and conversation. One 
day they had been keeping silence a long 
time—the silence born of perfect content 
—when Hilary exclaimed abruptly : 
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‘¢ Dolores! is there a spell of witchcraft 
cast over these grounds? Listen! What 
do you hear ?”’ 

‘« Just the splashing of the water at 
the foot of the cliffs, and the cry of the 
cicada; yes, and the chirping of the 
cricket, which saddens me.”’ 

“ Why?” 

‘‘Because it is a premonition of decay; 
because it is a reminder that these roses, 
now in the perfection of bloom, will soon 
drop their petals; that these oaks will soon 
be purple and russet, and then bare; and 
then—well, who knows what then ?”’ said 
Dolores with a shudder. 

But Hilary hastily knelt at her side, 
looking into her soft dark eyes with pas- 
sionate fervor. 

‘¢ Dolores, ’’ said he reprovingly, ‘‘ and 
then? surely, you forget that then you 
are to have the sunshine of my love, 
Why, we are to be man and wife before 
the oaks are bare, and I will so cherish 
and protect you, that you will believe 
your pathway strewn with roses. ”’ 

Dolores was silent for a moment. Then, 
looking shyly into the face she loved so 
well, said gravely: ‘* You mean these 
words now; but are you quite, quite sure 
that you love me so steadfastly that 
nothing can change you?’”’ 

‘“‘I think so. But why are you in this 
doubting mood? It is something in the 
atmosphere, I do believe; something that 
causes you to doubt, and we to be idle and 
purposeless. I almost feel asif I could not 
resist any'sort of temptation if exposed toit. 
ds you say, this is a veritable Castle of In- 
dolence, and you are the ‘ wicked night.’” 

‘<I shall go to the house. ”’ 

‘Why, sweetheart; and why do you 
look so sorrowful. ’’ 

‘‘T ask if you aresure that you love 
me, and you are not at all certain, but 
‘think so.’”’ 

In the library the next morning Hilary 
was watching Dolores busy with some 
dainty handicraft, and begged her to 
lay it by, saying: 

‘¢Come, Dolores, put aside that make- 
believe work, fold your hands so, lean 
your head against the chair-back, look 
dreamy and appreciative while I read to 
you, ‘ sweetest eyes were ever seen.’ ”’ 

But Mrs. Glentworth interrupted the 
reading: 
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«¢ See here, children,’’ she said, as she 
came into the room with an open letter 
in her hand; ‘‘ here is a letter from Viv- 
jen Searles, announcing that she will be 
here the 20th, and that is to-day !’’ 

«‘Ah!’’ said Hilary, indifferently, 
«and so I am to meet my step-cousin 
again. I wonder if she is as charming 
as ever, and as heartless.’’ 

Mrs. Glentworth, who was already ar- 
ranging in her mind whom she should 
ask to meet her, absently replied that she 
was a great belle, and had the reputation 
of being heartless. ‘‘ But,’”’ she contin- 
ued, ‘‘I hope you will not quarrel with 
her as you did.” 

‘¢Ts she dark or fair ?’’ questioned Do- 
lores of Hilary. 

‘Fair, I believe; really I do not re- 
member her distinctly.’’ 

‘‘Yet you quarreled ; they say people 
who are indifferent towards each other 
never quarrel ; then you asked if she was 
charming as ever.”’ 

‘¢ A woman may be charming in a man’s 
eyes without his being able to tell whether 
she is blonde or brunette.”’ 

‘‘I do not believe it,’’ said Dolores, 
positively. ‘* Which am I?” 

“You? Oh, you are the dearest little 
woman in the world ?”’ 

‘« A pretty speech that, Cousin Hilary,” 
said a soft voice, and Miss Searles stood 
before them with a peculiar expression of 
half-sweetness, half-sneer upon her face. 

‘*Pray excuse my interruption,’’ she 
continued, after the greeting had passed 
and she had been presented to Dolores. 
“IT rang and rapped, and the carriage 
that brought me made noise enough to 
bring the household to the porch. Are 
you lotus-eaters ?’’ she questioned, with a 
smile that had a touch of irony. 

Mrs. Glentworth then put an end to 
further conversation by showing Miss 
Searles to her room and they did not meet 
again until dinner. She was a vision of rare 
loveliness as she glided into the drawing- 
room with wondrous grace ; her hair was 
brushed back in loose waves from her low 
brow and coiled in a golden mass at the 
back of her perfect head; she was slen- 
der and lissome, and clad in some soft, 
pale-green stuff that seemed a part of her 
—the green and the gold and her sinuous 
movements somehow made Dolores shud- 
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der and think of some beautiful snake 
she had seen in the juggler’s hands; but 
then her violet eyes were pathetically 
sweet and in a measure did away with the 
repulsive impression. 

Dolores was prepared to dislike her ; 
Hilary thought she would be a bore, and 
Mrs. Glentworth secretly decided that 
unless she could invite an eligible parti 
to meet her, she would be a marplot. But 
before many days passed all decided that 
she was a delightful acquisition to their 
little party. She never attempted to at- 
tract Hilary’s attention—she never in- 
truded ; Dolores and her lover were as 
free to enjoy each other’s society as ever. 
She devoted herself to Mrs. Glentworth, 
and that good lady was loud in her 
praises. She charmed ‘‘nicely’’ and 
they listened to the charmer. But by- 
and-by, when Dolores had come to have 
unbounded faith in her, when Hilary re- 
garded her as his friend, and Mrs. Glent- 
worth thought she had been cruelly mis- 
judged, the fair Vivien uncoiled. And 
Destiny, having placed her there to 
complete the game, looked on with grim 
delight. 

What a wondrous August that was! 
What dreamy, hazy weather; what boat- 
rides, and idling under the oaks, where 
Hilary read impassioned love-poems, Dol- 
ores listened blushingly with downcast 
eyes, and Vivien thoughtfully—with now 
and then a keen glance at the reader. 
There was much duet practising ; Dolores 
would curl herself in the corner of a sofa 
and listen delightedly to her lover and 
her friend, as they rendered soft Italian 
or German airs. Foolish, unsuspicious 
Dolores! She could not see the repressed, 
Janguishing glances from those bewilder- 
ing eyes, or note the white fingers ac- 
cidentally touching her lover’s hand. 

Hilary was an early riser and was wont 
to take a stroll along the cliffs before 
breakfast. Vivien noted it, and often 
met him with her hands full of flowers 
and a look of astonishment on her face, 
Then followed a half hour’s conversation, 
often touching upon dangerous themes. 

‘¢ How blest I am!”’ said he, ‘‘to have 
the dearest sweetheart in the world, and 
the loveliest woman for a friend.” 

She looked at him with her beautiful 
eyes dim with tears, and replied softly : 
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‘«But you cannot think what it costs 
me to be your friend.’’” Then she laid 
her hand on his arm deprecatingly, and 
with blushes said: ‘‘ Forgive me, 1 speak 
unguardedly.”’ 

After this, Hilary’s manner seemed 
changed—there was a restlessness aud 
thoughttulness foreign to him. Perhaps 
if he could nave shaken off the ‘‘ enchant- 
ing wizard’s”’ spell, and could have been 
roused to a state of activity—he might 
have broken the charm being cat over 
him. And it seemed as if Dolores’ eyes 
were stricken blind, for in the innocence 
of her heart and her unbounded trust she 
saw and thought of nothing but devotion 
to herself on the part of her lover, and 
fidelity on the part of her friend. 

‘©Oh, you two may go and practice 
your new duet. I must stay with dear 
god-mother, who has a headache,’’ said 
Dolores one evening. 

The two went willingly enough, but, 
after singing a tew songs, Vivien said: 

‘¢Singing of movunlight waters makes 
one long for them; «annot we have a 
row before Dolores comes down ?”’ 

And they stepped from the low window 
to the lawn, and went down the cliff path 
to the boat-house. They rowed far up 
the bay, then drifted slowly back, listen- 
ing to the far-off sounds of a guitar, and 
the refrain of a love-song in a rich tenor 
voice; the perfume of late roses came 
from the shore,—and there was Vivien 
with her beguiling eyes, talking in a sweet, 
low voice. 

‘*You ask me why I cannot be your 
friend, and it is a cruel question. Do 
you ask it to torture me? It is for this 
reason : 


*‘ We are friends; 
And here the music ends!” 


Then she covered her face with her 
hands, as if with shame at her avowal. 

Hilary bent forward and gently took 
them away, saying: 

‘*But the mus'c need not end there, 
Vivien,” and with tender pleading he 
bent forward, clasping her to his heart 
for a moment, raining kisses on her lips. 
Then he resumed the oars, and in the 
meantime Destiny, watchful ever, guided 
the boat close te the shore among the 
lily pads. 
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Dolores left Mrs. Glentworth fast asleep, 
and, failing to find her friend and lover 
in the house, went to meet them. Per. 
haps they had gone for water lilies ; so 
she went through the garden, picking 
flowers as she passed and singing snatches 
of a Spanish serenade. The moonlight 
fell caressingly on her sweet, upturned 
face ; the night breezes softly waved her 
dark hair, and she went down the cliff 
path, leaving behind her the scent of 
flowers and fragments of song. 

And there were the lilies, folded and 
gleaming white on their emerald couches. 
She took a branch from a little tree to 
reach them with, and stepped on a par- 
tially submerged log. She had secured a 
handful and was reaching for more, when 
the boat, that was slowly drifting, passed 
by the lily blooming inlet; the moon 
shone full on the faces of the occupants, 
and Dolores saw the heart clasp and the 
kisses. It dazed her fora moment. That 
heart clasp had in it an arrow which pen- 
etrated hers. She attempted to retrace 
her footsteps, but, weak and bewildered, 
she slipped, and the lily pads received and 
held her. Some fishermen, returning 
late, saw her fall, hastened to the rescue, 
and carried her up the same path by 
which she came, and the moon yet shone 
down caressingly, but on a still, white 
face, and lips whence all song had de- 
parted. 

The drawing-room was filled with hur- 
rying figures, pale, scared faces and cries 
of lament. All attempts to resuscitate 
the inanimate form had been in vain. 
The hastily summoned physicians were 
standing over her when Hilary and Vivien 
came in ; and onthe delicate carpet there 
were pools of water that had dripped from 
her clothing and hair. Vivien uttered a 
cry of horror; Hilary reeled and would 
have fallen, but caught at a chair for sup- 
port. Re-overing his self-possession he 
questioned the fishermen. 

‘‘As near as I ken tell ye, sir, ’twas this 
way: Me an’ my pardner, a comin’ ’ome 
late, ’appened along jest as this ’ere in- 
nocent wur a reachin’ fur flowers. We 
was t’other side o’ the inlet, an’ seed a 
white figger on the log; an’ just as she 
wur a reachin’ a little boat wi’ two in if 
came by, an’ she, a lookin’ at that, lost 
er foot’old an’ fell. We run to get ’e 













out, but she wur dead, then, poor lamb ; 
Lord ’ave mercy on ’er soul,” and the 






























Per. # honest fisherman wiped his eyes. 
5; So ‘Is there no life, no hope?’’ Hilary 
king asked of the physician. 
tches ‘‘ There is no life and no hope.”’ 
light Hilary buried his face in his hands and 
Ted oaned aloud. Vivian came to his side, 
her and clasped her hands around his arm, 
cliff looking at him beseechingly; but he shook 
it of her off as if she had been a viper and left 
the room. 

and The long night was spent in agonized 
hes, self upbraidings, and when Mrs. Glent- 
> to worth went to summon him in the morn- 
par- ing, the gay debonair youth had changed 
da toa sorrowful, remorse-stricken man. 
hen Hours after, passing from the room 
sed where Dolores lay in woeful state, and 
on where he had been pouring forth a pas- 
its, sionate prayer for forgiveness over the still, 
the pale form, he found Vivien crouching 
lat in the hall. She approached him with a 
n- caressing gesture, but he motioned her 
ce away. 
d, 
nd 
1g 
c, 
vy CY im. the dusty road-side 
1e In the tall, wet grass, 
fe Noting not the moments 
= As they swiftly pass, 

Sports a little maiden, 
j Culling flowers bright, 
S Glowing lip and sunburned cheek, 
. With happiness alight, 





Till the tones o’ertake her 
Of a well-known voice. 
“Mary, Mary, come to me.” 
And the little wanderer 
Turns to love and home, 
Father, love and home. 
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‘And isall over between us?’’ she 
asked. 

‘¢ Would to God there had been nothing 
between us. I have been faithless, and 
my punishment is greater than I can bear. 
Forget that you have ever known me. ”’ 

There was a peaceful nook where the 
oaks cast leafy shadows and the birds sang 
all day long in their branches—where, in 
their season, the white roses burst into 
snowy fulness of bloom; where, the dead 
and gone Glentworths were buried, and 
Dolores was laid beside them. 

Hilary went out into the world to 
carry, for all time, the burden of a trust- 
ing heart broken at his hands, and of a 
fair young life laid low—and to make 
yearly pilgrimages of expiation when the 
sweet of summer was over the land, to the 
grave which held a dead memory fairer 
to him than any living love would ever 
be. While Destiny, who stood grim and 
firm by the coffin lid, sobbing with mock 
grief, having played out her play, went to. 
arrange other scenes and actors. 


On life’s dreary road-side, 
Shrinking from its sin, 
Longing for that stronger life, 
Her own to sink within. 
Feeling all her woman’s heart 
Astir with love’s young dream, 
Walks a timid maiden, 

Lip and cheek aglow, 

As a tender voice and true 
Speaks in accents low, 
«Mary, Mary, come to me.” 
And the timid maiden 

Turns to love and home, 
Husband, love and home. 













Saddened with its sin, 
Wearied with the walk of life, 
Longing for the rest and peace, 
This world had failed to win, 
Brow and cheeks all furrowed 
By the hand of Time, 

Waits the toil-worn matron 

For the voice divine: 

“Mary, Mary, come to me.” 
And the weary pilgrim 
Turns to love and home, 
Saviour, Love and Home. 

























Author of ‘‘HAWTHORNE LODGE,”’ 


HE ran down the wide stairway 
toward the library, which was 
lighted, as the entire house al- 
ways was till every one had 

retired. She entered with her light, 
swift, noiseless step, and found the jewel- 
case exactly where Eleanore had put it; 
and, having secured it, was just hurrying 
away when she noticed the door that 
opened from the library into the passage- 
way beyond which was situated the room 
that Miss Wilford had called her broth- 
er’s laboratory. The door was half-ajar, 
and Frank, without pausing to think, 
obeyed an impulse to push it open and 
look into the passage-way. It was all 
dark beyond, except the light that flowed 
out from the reading-lamp on the library 
table; but at the far end of the passage- 
way she could see just a thread of light. 

‘*That must be the laboratory. I 
wonder if Sir Robert is there? He must 
be, or this door wouldn’t be open.”’ 

It was no suspicion of what she might 
see that urged Frank to go forward; 
rather, as she believed afterward in 
thinking of it, some good angel must 
have led her directly tothe door. It was 
open about two inches—as she saw when 
she had reached it—and accidentally so, 
for the key had been turned in the lock 
hastily without catching, and possibly 
some faint breeze from the outside passage 
had blown the door slightly open. 

But why did she turn colder than ice 
to the very tips of her fingers? and why 
did she catch her breath as if the sound 
of itshad been enough to call murder 
from its dark and horrible cavern? Sir 
Robert Wilford was seated, with his 
face almost entirely turned from her. 
In front of him, on a table strewn 
with bottles ‘and implements, lay a 
large, red-covered book, open. He 
had been consulting the book, with 
his head bent down close over it, and 
occasionally muttering a word or two 
as he read; but now, having finished 
reading, he closed the book with a loud 
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slam and turned a little, so that Frank 
had a full view of his face, which was lit 
up with the lurid fire of hate and murder, 

‘¢T thought so!” he said, in a tone so 
low that only hearing preternaturally 
acute, as his listener’s now was, could 
have distinguished the words. ‘‘I like 
to be accurate, although I knew I. was 
right. The antidote itself is a more 
deadly poison, except when given as an 
antidote, than the original drug.”’ 

Then he raised two tiny phials, one of 
which he held in each hand, and looked 
at them between him and the light. That 
which he held in his left hand was empty, 
and after regarding it for a moment he 
flung it carelessly from him, and with a 
laugh continued : 

‘IT must have given Lovell a full 
dose—emptied the bottle, by Jove! And 
it is impossible to get the ingredients on 
this side of Italy. What a special piece 
of good luck that the antidote, which 
would save him, will kill the fair Mistress 
Eleanore. There’s a fine sense of the fit- 
ness of, things about that arrangement 
that is particularly satisfactory to me.” 

He carefully uncorked the bottle and 
poured the contents into a beautiful little 
pitcher that stood beside him ; and then, 
turning away for an instant, he flung the 
empty phial after the other. 

In that instant Frank Lorrimer had 
summoned all her strength and resolution, 
and dragged herself from the spot. She 
was almost suffocated from terror and 
suspended breathing, and her knees 
literally bent beneath her as she strove to 
hasten from the place. Only by telling 
herself, with the courage of despair, that 
Harvey Lovell’s life—and not alone Har- 
vey’s now, but Eleanore’s, also—depended 
on her strength of mind and self-posses- 
sion, was she able to drag her heavy feet 
along, till she had reached the library. 
That gained, a sense of security helped 
her, and with an effort she hurried from 
the room and reached the foot of the 
stairs; and then, the very fear which had 
turned her feet to lead, while in immediate 
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danger, now put wings to them, and 
she seemed to fly upstairs. When she 
reached the floor above, she paused to 
regain her composure and to still the 
wild throbbing of her heart; and pro- 
ceeded, with comparative calmness, to 
the sewing-room. She expected to have 
been assailed with questions the moment 
she appeared, for she supposed she had 
been gone a very long time—an hour, 
perhaps. In reality it was scarcely ten min- 
utes since she had left the room, and her 
absence had not been felt, so full of them- 
selves and their admiration of Eleanore’s 
wedding-gown were all within that room. 

«“O, I see you found them—I’m so 
glad!”’ cried Eleanore. ‘‘ Now, clasp 
them on my neck, that’s a darling!” 

Frank’s trembling fingers hastened to 
obey; but Eleanore shuddered and gave 
a little scream at her touch. 

‘My! your hands are like ice, Frankie, 
dear! Whatever is the matter?”’ 

Miss Lorrimer attempted a laugh, and 
covered the failure of the attempt by 
passing the pearls over to Hickes, who 
clasped them on her young lady’s neck, 
and then burst into fresh cries of admira- 
tion at their beauty, in which she was 
again joined by every one present. 

‘¢ They are lovely !’’ Eleanore admitted 
with a sigh of gentle satisfaction. ‘‘ Take 
them off, and take off the dress, Hickes. 
Ihave occupied this place of honor long 
enough. You know, Miss Lorrimer’s dress 
has to be tried on, yet, and that may re- 
quire some alteration.’’ 

‘‘T confess I am tired, and so ought 
you to be,’’ answered Frank. ‘‘ And I 
insist that you go to bed this instant— 
white roses are not the color for a bride, 
and yours will be very pale, if you don’t 
get to sleep immediately.” 

‘* Yes, dear, you are right—you always 
are!’’ declared Miss Wilford. 

‘‘Good-nights”’ were said, and each one 
retired to her own respective room. 


XX. 


OUTWITTED. 


Frank and Eleanore occupied apart- 
ments opening out of the same wide hall, 
and almost opposite each other; and 
Frank’s only idea of saving Eleanore, for 
the present, was not to leave her fora 
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moment. But her brain was in a whirl, 
and she could think of no plan by which 
she could gain possession of the deadly 
poison, which was to bring new life to 
Harvey, although it carried only death to 
Eleanore. . 

The words she had heard fall from Sir 
Robert’s lips still rang in her ears, and 
with them mingled Dr. Armoux’s careless 
remark about Harvey Lovell’s symptoms 
resembling slow poison. Harvey was 


. poisoned, and, if she failed to get the 


antidote, no power on earth could save 
him—it was but her word against Sir 
Robert’s, and she had no doubt but he 
would declare her mad for imagining 
such a thing. And how many would 
side with her? Not one, perhaps; for, 
as she could not help acknowledging to 
herself, such an accusation, without proof, 
would sound like the raving of insanity 
to the majority of people. Clearly, 
strategy was the only means to meet such 
a secret foe as she had to deal with; and 
to devise some plan for outwitting him, 
she must be alone, where she could think 
undisturbed and bring all the resources 
of her keen wit to bear upon the subject. 

These, and many -more perplexing 
thoughts, chased themselves in wild con- 
fusion through her mind, as she accom- 
panied Eleanore toward the door of her 
room; but she could decide on nothing. 
It appeared absolutely necessary for her 
to be alone, and yet she feared to leave 
Eleanore for an instant. The thought of 
telling the happy, unsuspecting girl of the 
danger hanging over her, occurred to 
Frank ; but, if she warned her to drink 
nothing from the hand of Sir Robert, 
would not her sudden alarm betray the 
reason, and so lose the chance of thus 
securing the precious antidote—or, if she 
went further, and told her that she must 
accept, but not drink, whatever Sir Rob- 
ert should offer her, because Harvey’s 
life depended on it, would not the sud- 
denness of the shock dnd over-anxiety 
equally betray her; and, by awakening 
the baronet’s suspicions, defeat their ob- 
ject? It would be too great a risk—some 
better plan must be devised; and, if she 
could invent none, she could, as a last 
resource, tell all to Eleanore, and trust to 
her love to give her strength to carry out 
that plan successfully. 
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Meantime they had reached Eleanore’s 
Aloor, and Frank, having made a pretense 
of saying ‘‘good-night,’’ was urged by 
her companion to go into her room for a 
few minutes. 

‘¢Come in, Frankie, dear, I’m not in 
the least sleepy, and I have so many 
things to say. You know—we start for 
Paris, immediately after I have changed 
gy wedding-dress, and I shall not see 
you again for months. You will be sure 
not to forget your promise to spend 
New-Year’s with us.”’ 

‘¢Oh—dquite, quite sure,’”’ Frank an- 
swered abstractedly, and looking away 
that her face might not betray the turmoil 
of her mind. 

Eleanore continued to talk upon every 
trivial thing she could think of, as it 
seemed to her listeners’ overstrung and 
irritable nerves. 

‘* New Year’s,’’ thought Frank, wildly, 
‘and they may both be in their graves 
before then, unless I can circumvent that 
murderer, they certainly will be. Heaven 
inspire me with some thought to save 
them.”’ 

‘¢ What is the matter ?”’ cried Eleanore, 
amazed, ‘‘you are as white as a ghost, 
and why do you look so excited and 
wild?” 

‘*T don’t, or if I do, it’s no wonder. 
Don’t you know Harvey left you in my 
charge; and what kind of a looking bride 
will you be if you persist in sitting up all 
night, as you seem determined to do?”’ 

‘«Is that all?’’ answered Eleanore; ‘<I 
will go to bed this instant; see, I am 
getting ready now.”’ 

‘‘That’s a good girl. I will be back 
again in a few minutes to see if you have 
kept your word,’’ and Frank left the 
room. 

‘‘He can’t see her to-night,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and I will never leave her in 
the morning till she has stepped into the 
carriage for her wedding trip. But, Oh, 

. how shall I save Harvey?’”’ 

The question was answered as she closed 
'Eleanore’s door and moved towards her 
.own. Not a dozen feet from her she saw 

Sir Robert Wilford approaching. In one 
hand he held a wax candle, in a beauti- 
fully carved, old-fashioned, silver candle- 
. Stick, and in the other he carried the 
- quaint, pretty, little pitcher that Frank 
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had seen but once before, but which she 
would have known again at the end of, 
hundred years. 

At the sight every vestige of excitement 
vanished from her manner; she felt yp. 
naturally calm, and her nerves were like 
steel. Heaven had sent her the means 
she had prayed for, and with a fervent, 
though unspoken tlianksgiving, she deter. 
mined to profit by her opportunity. 

‘¢ What a dear, lovely little pitcher,” 
she exclaimed, with her most enchanting 
smile, ‘‘I think I must beg it of you. | 
never saw such a beauty.”’ 

‘It is yours,’’ answered the baronet; 
happy pitcher to have pleased your fancy, 
But the contents are for Eleanore. I heard 
her complain of an unquenchable thirst 
after dinner; it must have been the an- 
chovy sauce. Now, am I not a model 
cousin? I prepared this lemonade my- 
self, because I have the vanity to suppose 
that I am an adept at making it.’ 

‘¢You are a model of everything clever 
and thoughtful, I am sure,’’ murmured 
Frank, sweetly; ‘‘but Eleanore has gone 
to bed. Shall I carry it to her?” 

Sir Robert started, and for a momenta 
look of dismay crossed his mind. 

‘*You are too goed,’’ he said, awk- 
wardly, ‘‘ but shall I not prepare some for 
you also?”’ 

‘¢ Thanks, I never drink lemonade, but 
if Idid Miss Wilford’s forethought has 
supplied me. I, too, complained of thirst, 
and a pitcher of lemonade was sent to my 
room. Pray let me take that into Elea- 
nore—you know the pitcher is mine now 
—and I am anxious to see to its safety.” 

‘¢Since you are so kind, then, and 
thank you,’’ and with the grace and 
courtesy that always distinguished his 
manner to Miss Lorrimer, the baronet 
bowed and surrendered the little pitcher 
to her care. 

Frank at once returned to Eleanore’s 
room. 

‘¢ There is a little pitcher of lemonade 
that Sir Robert was bringing you, Nelly,” 
she said, loud enough for the baronet’s 
ear, through the door, purposely left half 
open. 

‘¢ Was there ever such a good cousin— 
dear fellow !’’ answered Eleanore. ‘‘ And 
it is particularly welcome. I was perish- 
ing with thirst all the evening, and though 
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cousin Milly sent me a pitcher of lemon- 
ade, it was hours ago, and I drank it all.”’ 

Sir Robert passed on with a satisfied 

ile. 
ont, instead of setting down the 
pitcher, held it up, and seemed lost in 
admiring its quaint and rare design ; and 
suddenly, without a word, left the room, 
carrying it with her. A glance along the 
corridor showed her that Sir Robert was 
not in sight, and, in another moment, 
she was in her own room, and the door 
locked. 

Eleanore uttered an exclamation, when 
she found herself alone. 

‘Why, she’s gone, and carried away 
my lemonade with her! What can be the 
matter with Frank to-night—so strange 
and flighty and so unlike herself; and 
I’m so thirsty, too! ”’ 

The door opened, and Frank entered, 
laughing. 

‘‘Did you think I had run away with 
your drink? Here it is—shall I puur out 
some for you ?”’ 

“If you please, dear—-I was just wish- 
ing for it.’’ 

Frank poured it out, and handed the 
drink’*to Eleanore. 

She then sat down and talked merrily 
for some five or ten minutes, and then, 
rising, said : 

‘* And now, good night in real earnest. 
You have kept your promise and goue to 
bed—so I will leave you to sleep.” 

She bent over Eleanore and kissed her 
twice with great tenderness, and, charg- 
ing her to rise and lock the door after 
her, returned to her own room 

Opening the door of her dressing- 
room, Miss Lorrimer saw that Alice, her 
maid, had fallen asleep in her chair wait- 
ing for her. She woke the girl and sent 
her to bed, and then sat down before her 
dressing-table, and placed her watch, 
open, before her. 

‘*] must have that book !”’ she thought. 
‘*Sir Robert has probably gone to bed, 
and all the rest of the household are 
asleep. But.I must wait long enough to 
make ‘ assurance doubly sure.’ ”’ 

She sat perfectly still, listening to the 
faint ticking of the tiny, jeweled watch 

ef ore her, and counting the minutes, as 
e hands moved slowly round the face—- 
| she had counted sixty minutes. 
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She then rose, took the night-lamp. and, 
with swift, noiseless steps, descended the 
stairs and walked straight to the library. 

The whole house was in darkness, ex- 
cept the light that burned all night in the 
lower hall; and, as she hoped and ex- 
pected, no living thing except herself 
was stirring. She entered the library, 
and passed quickly in front of the two 
great buok-cases, and, with her lamp held 
up clo:e to the glass-doors, inspected the 
rows of books one after another until she 
found the one she wanted; and, as the 
bouk case was always left unlocked, for 
the use of visitors, she secured her prize, 
and sped back again to her room with 
the quickness of tne wind. 

She entered and locked the door; 
thea, op:ned the book and began to 
examine it. It was not, as she had sup- 
posed, a volume on sume particular sub- 
je t; but a collection of curtusities,— 
some in cypher, some in print, some 
whole piges of curiously illuminated let- 
ters. Muny single pages wefe in writing, 
and all, apparently, by different hands; 
and of these each one was in a different 
languige--English, French, Spanish, 
Italan. German, Latin, Greek, and 
others—the text of which was strange to 
her, either in printed or written letters. 
It requirel but a few minutes study of 
this volume to assure Frank that she had 
a task of no ordin:ry difficulty before her. 

She leaned back in her chair and pon- 
dered deeply, not daunted, but puzzled. 

She wished to fiad the particular page 
which Sir Robert Wilford was reading 
when she discovered him at his fiendish 
work, for on that page was contaimed 
such information. regarding the poisons 
as she ought to know before taking the 
risk of administering the antidote, in 
itself a terrible and deadly poison. 

She had seen the book distinctly on 
the table in front of the baronet, and it 
had lain evenly open at about the middle 
of the volume. Frank opened the volume 
now, as nearly equal as possible, and then 
examined each leaf, beginning in the 
middle page. On the third page her at- 
tention was caught by some singular marks 
at the top of the colu nn, in strange and 
undecipherable hieroglyphics, that bore a 
certain resemblance to a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion. The first set of characters occupied 
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five lines, and in a bracket opposite, on 
the margin of the page, it was labeled, 
in Italian, No. 1. 

The second set of characters occupied 
but three lines, and was similarly labeled, 
No. 2. 

Beneath these characters, in the Italian 
language, and in very fine text, was about 
three-quarters of a page of close writing. 

Frank rose, found a small magnifying- 
glass in the drawer of her dressing-case, 
and by its aid proceeded to read the 
writing, which was too fine for rapid pe- 
rusal to an unaccustomed eye. As she read 
her color came and went, her breathing 
was hurried and in gasps, it seemed 
at times to stop altogether, and when she 
had finished her cheeks were burning and 
her eyes flaming with wild excitement. 
She brought writing materials from the 
escritoire in another part of the room, 
and then sat down to copy out the page. 

The strange characters, labeled No. 1 
and 2, she could not translate, but she 
could copy with absolute fidelity any- 
thing that had been done with a pen. 

She now proceeded to copy the char- 
acters of the formula of No. 1 and No. 2, 
and, that finished, she wrote an English 
translation of the fine Italian writing— 
the language being as easy to her as her 
mother tongue. It was soon completed, 
and read thus: 

‘*No. 1. This is the formula for the 
celebrated Borgia poison, known by the 
name of LuCREZIA’S SLEEPING-DROPS, the 
secret of which is supposed, by men of 
science, to have been lost centuries ago, 
and which is known to only three men 
now living, of whom I amone. It was 
the safest as well as one of the most deadly 
of the Borgia poisons. The effect, while 
the poison is working, baffles the skill of 
the most learned and experienced physi- 
cian; while its presence, on post-mortem 
examination, defies detection, after the 
most rigid and minute analysis. 

‘«Symptoms: Dizziness, confusion of 
ideas, palpitation of the heart, loss of 
memory and sudden attacks of faintness. 
After a time the more marked symptoms 
abate; gradual wasting of the body be- 
gins, accompanied by long and death-like 
swoons, from which the victim gradually 
recovers. The swoons increase in frequen- 
cy, in severity and in duration, till finally 
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the victim reaches the last, from which he 
never recovers consciousness. Death dogg 
not occur within three months from the 
time of taking the poison, and may hk 
delayed for a year, according to the 
amount given.”’ 

‘‘No. 2. This is the antidote to the 
above, and is itself a powerful poison, 
When administered as an antidote the 
effect begins at once, and may be regarded 
as infallible, when given within six weeks 
of the period at which the SLEEPING-prRops 
were taken. If administered as a poison 
it is equally safe as the above, being ab. 
solutely untraceable by any form of analy. 
sis. Symptoms: Slowand gradual decline, 
but death sudden at last, resembling cere- 
bral paralysis.”’ 

Frank Lorrimer read this translation 
over carefully, comparing it with the orig- 
inal, and then satisfied of its correctness, 
folded it and locked it away in her safest 
hiding place. She would have liked to 
keep the book, in case of requiring a 
witness, but feared its absence might be 
noticed by its owner, and thus arouse 
suspicion before all was safe. She there- 
fore hastened to return it to its place, 
leaving everything just as she had found 
it. The dawn was already ushering in 
the new day, and this time she went and 
returned to the library without even 
taking her lamp. 

‘¢ Am I awake?” she thought, ‘or is 
this but some fantastic vision of the 
night ?”’ and looking about her as she 
found herself once more in her own room, 
it needed the evidence of the work she 
had just completed to quite convince her 
that she had not been dreaming. How 
easy it was now to understand the baron- 
et’s appearance of devotion to his cousin 
and her interests, and his apparent hearti- 
ness in abdicating everything in her favor, 
while his sole wish seemed to be to rein- 
state her in her father’s house and home. 

Frank shuddered to think how nearly 
she had been deceived ; but she consoled 
herself by thinking, ‘‘ However, I know 
you now, Sir Robert Wilford. And for 
one day at least I must play the part of 
Judith in very truth; but beware !’’ 

Then putting the subject from her for 
the present with a composure and strength 
of mind peculiar to her, she hastily.threw 
off her outside attire, wrapped herself in 
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a warm, loose dressing-gown and lay 
down to rest. 


To sleep was impossible ; but she grad-' 


ually fell intoa dreamy repose that soothed 
and quieted her and almost served the 
me purpose. 

athe m2 household was early astir 
the next morning, when Sir Robert 
glanced into Eleanore’s room, knocking 
on the door and speaking to her at the 
same time, he perceived at once that she 
had already gone down-stairs. He stepped 
in, glanced at the little pitcher, which 
was still more than half full, then at the 
empty glass alongside of it, and smiled 
triumphantly. He contrived to tip over 
the pitcher, thus spilling all that had been 
left in it, and then hurried away. 

‘‘She drank just enough, and not too 
much !’’ he thought. ‘‘ How splendidly 
the affair has arranged itself. The young 
husband dies of an unknown malady 
about six weeks after his marriage, and 
in less than a year the heart-broken wife 
follows him to the grave. Nothing could 
be more perfectly natural and proper,” 
and humming a gay air from a new opera, 
Sir Robert ran down stairs with almost 
boyish sprightliness and good spirits. 

The wedding was to take place at eleven 
o'clock, in the pretty country church a 
couple of miles distant. The bridegroom 
was to be on hand promptly at the hour 
of ten; and although everything had 
been arranged for a very quiet wedding, 
a few intimate friends were invited, and 
half the country were gathered about the 
church when they got there. 

The return drive was made in quick 
time, even for a wedding-march, and the 
breakfast was pronounced a great suc- 
cess. 

But Frank Lorrimer had not yet had 
an opportunity for one word in private 
with Harvey Lovell, and though she had 
kept up wonderfully, and led Sir Robert 
Wilford to think he might even press her 
to name the day a few hours later, she 
was rapidly growing tremulous and be- 
coming apprehensive that something little 
short of a scene would be necessary at 
the last before she could save Harvey 
from the fatal blow that still hung over 
him. Just as she had made up her mind 
to speak and tell him a part of the terri- 
ble secret she had learned, Eleanore 
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called to her from the head of the stairs, 
and she left Harvey marvelling at ‘her 
agitation and wondering what she could 
have wished to say to him. 

Eleanore only wanted to kiss her friend 
privately and weep a little, and thank 
her again and again for all her goodness, 
both to Harvey and to herself; and hav- 
ing done so, the two girls came down 
stairs together, while Harvey stood lean- 
ing against the balustrade, looking up at 
them. 

‘¢ How ghastly pale he is!*’ thought 
Frank. At the same moment Eleanore 
uttered a shriek, and Harvey, tottering 
backward, fell heavily to the floor. 


XXI. 


Eleanore’s scream resounded through 
the house, and brought every one within 
it into the hall, to learn the meaning of 
that shriek of terror at such a time of 
general rejoicing. They found the young 
wife kneeling beside her husband, and 
supporting his head against her breast, 
while Frank Lorrimer knelt on the other 
side, holding his cold, nerveless hand in 
hers. 

The family doctor was fortunately one 
of the few guests who were present, and 
every one immediately made way for him, 
as he pressed toward Harvey. 

‘‘Is he dead?’’ questioned Eleanore ; 
‘¢ oh, for pity’s sake, give me some hope. 
Say that he lives—he cannot be dead !”’ 

‘He is not dead,’’ Doctor Ramsay 
answered, holding Harvey’s hand, with 
his fingers pressed on the wrist, feeling a 
faint but labored beating of the pulse. 
‘¢He is in a deep swoon, from which we 
must endeavor to recover him as quickly 
as possible. It is not like any case of 
syncope that I have ever seen.’’ 

He gave orders to have the insensible 
bridegroom carried into the nearest room, 
where he was laid at full length on the 
floor, with his head very slightly raised. 

All the ordinary means used for recov- 
ering from a fainting-fit were tried, one 
after the other, but Harvey showed no 
signs of returning consciousness. A 
quarter of an hour passed, and only the 
faint pulsation at the wrist indicated that 
life was not extinct. 

Doctor Ramsay began to look very 
grave. ‘*There is no appearance of 
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suffusion,’”’ he said, ‘‘or else I would try 
bleeding—and yet the pulse indicates 
pressure of some sort on the brain.” 

He took a small case of surgical imple- 
ments from his pocket, and, opening it, 
selected a lancet; but Frank could not 
keep silence. She approached him and 
laid her hand on his arm, crying out: 

‘¢No, no, Doctor—don’t bleed him! 
Pray, pardon me—of course, your skill is 
unquestioned ; but I happen to have seen 
Mr. Lovell in a swoon like this once be- 
fore, and he recovered after a short time. 
Of course, it was not so long a faint as 
this, but it was of the same nature.”’ 

‘« My dear young lady, I have no wish 
to use the lancet here. And, since you 
have seen Mr. Lovell in a similar condi- 
tion, I dare say it will be safe to wait a 
little longer.’’ 

Sir Robert Wilford, who stood watch- 
ing him curiously, remarked : 

‘‘He is coming round—he will soon 
be all right, now,’’ and, as he spoke, 
Harvey’s eyes slowly unclosed and met 
that cold, curious gaze. The Baronet 
gave a slight, uneasy start, and, turning 
away, left the room 

Eleanore threw herself on her knees 
beside her husband, with a cry of joy and 
thankfulness; while Frank, observing the 
baronet’s retreat, saw that the moment 
she had longed and waited for was hers at 
last. She turned, without a word, and hur- 
ried up stairs and unlocking the wardrobe 
in her room, she took, from a shelf at the 
top of it, a medium-sized bottle and pour- 
ing the entire contents into a glass, she car- 
ried it, firmly and carefully, to the room 
where Harvey, now fast recovering, was 
already seated beside Eleanore on the sofa. 

Doctor Ramsay was gravely feeling his 
patient’s pulse, and making some general 
inquiries regarding the symptoms of his 
late attack, when Frank entered the room. 

She walked directly over to Harvey 
and said, with such serious emphasis as 
admitted of no refusal: ‘‘I want you to 
drink this, Harvey— it contains a restor- 
ative that will do you good.”’ 

Lovell took the glass and drank about 
half the contents. 

‘It is very sour!” he said, with a 
smile, and was about to put the glass aside. 

‘¢You must drink it all,’’ said she 
imperatively. 
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‘‘What a tragic manner!” lg 
Harvey; ‘‘ but I will obey you,” and he 
drained the glass. 

At the end of an hour, or so, 
declared himself so entirely recovere 
that he felt quite ready to begin th 
journey, so unfortunately postponed. 

Eleanore felt somewhat nervous about 
starting, after such an alarm; but wy 
reassured by Harvey’s repeated declars. 
tion that he was entirely recovered. He 
did not tell her, what was the truth, 
however, that he was anxious to reach 
Paris, as he was now seriously alarmed 
by these repeated and mysterious attacks 
of illness, and was desirous of consulti 
the best medical skill in France. 

But no explanation was necessary; it 
was sufficient for Eleanore that he wished 
to proceed upon their journey, and felt 
equal to doing so. And, after much 
tender leave-taking on the part of Miss 
Wilford, Eleanore, and Frank, the bridal 
party set out. 

In the course of the afternoon, Sir Rob- 
ert sent a message to Miss Lorrimer, 
begging the honor of a private interview. 

Frank returned a written and sealed 
answer : 

‘¢ Miss Lorrimer will see Sir Robert 
Wilford this evening, in the library.” 

Frank’s thought, in selecting the library 
for a final interview with the baronet, had 
been, ‘‘It was there, doubtless, that the 
murderous idea first came to him, and 
there, also, let him learn the full measure 
of his disappointment, and suffer such 
punishment as only utter failure in villainy 
can inflict on such a nature.” They 
didn’t meet till dinner-time ; and they 
were a merry party then. More thanone 
health was drank to the absent bride and 
bridegroom ; and the baronet thought he 
had never seen the lady of his love s0 
radiantly and dazzlingly beautiful and 
bright ; and again he mentally rallied 
himself on even having suspected her of 
any tenderness for Harvey Lovell. 

The impatient lover had paced the 
library many hundred times from end 
to end, and the minutes seemed hours in 
length, when at last a gentle knock sound- 
ed on the door. 

Sir Robert flew to open it, and Miss 
Lorrimer entered. 

‘*I thought you would never come— , 
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why were you so late?”’ he asked, seiz- 
ing her hand; but Frank drew it from 
his grasp as if his touch had burned her, 
and turning sharply from him she closed 
the door. 

He placed a chair for her, and when 
she had seated herself, he sat down, oppo- 
site, at a little distance; and, without 
speaking, looked at her wonderingly. 

And Frank was changed, indeed, from 
the radiant creature his eyes had dwelt 
on all the dinner-time. Beautiful she 
was, as ever, but the warmth, the glow, 
the fire that seemed to illumine that 
beauty was gone. The dazzling, lovely, 
laughing woman seemed changed into a 
statue. 

‘¢ And so this happy day is nearly over,’’ 
he said at last, plunging boldly into asub- 
ject by which he hoped to approach the 
story of his own hopes, ‘‘ and our happy 
lovers are at last united after all their 
trials and sorrows.’’ 

‘* Yes, at last,’’ Frank answered coldly. 
‘‘Happily united, and safe in their own 
truth and goodness.’’ 

‘Still, [hope it was not imprudent of 
Lovell to persist in going on with their 
journey, so soon after that severe fainting- 
” 

‘‘O, not at all—I feel assured there 
will be no relapse ; if so, the trouble will 
be only temporary.”’ 

‘* Ah, yes,”’ returned Sir Robert, ‘‘ Milly 
told me that you gave him a restorative 
in which you had great confidence.”’ 

‘«Every confidence—though you may 
wg: itsimple. It was « glass of lemon- 

Reg 

Something as cold as the frozen breath 
of the polar sea seemed to sweep over the 
baronet’s face, chilling him to the very 
core of his heart. 

With an effort to smile he repeated 
Frank’s words: 

‘‘A glass of lemonade? That does 
seem simple, truly ; but perhaps it con- 
tained some powerful elixir.’’ 

“It did—for that glass of lemonade 
was prepared by yourself, Sir Robert, and 
you claim to have some skill in com- 
pounding that refreshing beverage, In 
fact, that glass of lemonade contained the 
antidote to that celebrated poison of the 
Borgias, known as Lucresia’s Sleeping- 
Drops / 
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He lifted his haggard face, and regarded 
Frank Lorrimer with a look of hopeless, 
miserable despair. 

He spoke in solow a tone it was almost 
a whisper : 

‘¢You know all, then ?—and I am lost!”’ 

‘‘Yes, I know all, and you are lost, 
Sir Robert Wilford.”’ 

‘¢ What do you wish me to do?”’ 

‘*To write a full confession of your 
crimes, with complete information of the 
theft of your uncle’s children, and what- 
ever proofs are necessary to substantiate 
Eleanore’s claim’s, which, otherwise, © 
may not be fully recognized. 

‘<T, also, possess the proof of your at- 
tempt to murder Harvey and Eleanore; 
the poison prepared for Eleanore, I took 
from your own hand; the description of 
the poisons, with the effect produced, and 
the formula, I have copied from your own 
book,—the confession of your crime I 
overheard your own lips pronounce last 
night as you sat in your laboratory, and a 
half dozen witnesses will testify to the 
symptoms of Harvey Lovell’s mysterious 
illness as being identical with those as- 
cribed to the poison you gave him. My 
story will scarcely be regarded as the 
raving of a lunatic, Sir Robert.”’ 

‘¢T am not so sure of that, Miss Lorri- 
mer. I should certainly take that ground 
if put on my defense against it. But 
enough. I will confess anything, do any- 
thing, say anything to win your forgive- 
ness, and a few kind, gentle words.”’ 

‘¢ Enough of this, sir. I have forbid- 
den you to address such language to me. 
I have no more to say,’’ and she moved 
haughtily toward the door. 

Sir Robert flung himself before her. 

‘¢One word,’’ he said wildly, ‘* You 
are a good—a gentle, sweet, womanly 
woman—a Christian, too. Will you not 
listen when I tell you that my salvation is 
in your hands? ”’ 

‘¢No; I cannot look on it as my duty to 
sacrifice myself to save a monster—”’ 

‘¢ But, if I repent, and become al- 
together changed for your sake.’’ 

‘« There is ahigher motive for repent- 
atice than the hope of winning my love— 
learn to feel that motive, and to fix your 
eyes upon a higher reward; and then, in- 
deed, you may repent truly, and become 
changed indeed. I will hear no more— 
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stand aside, sir!’’ With a deep, bitter 
groan the baronet obeyed. He not only 
stood aside, but, opening the door for 
Frank, held it, till she had passed out ; 
and then as he closed it after her he 
staggered back, and sank into a chair. 

At last he rose suddenly, unlocked the 
door leading to thelaboratory, took up the 
lamp, and went out through the passage- 
way. Ina few minutes hereturned, carry- 
ing a tumbler half-filled with water, into 
which he emptied the contents of a tiny 
phial. ‘The fluid turned the water a beau- 
tiful, bright pink color, and the baronet 
looked and admired it as he held it up 
between him and the light; and then 
raising it to his lips he swallowed it ata 
mouthful. 

He then set down the lamp on the 
library table, seated himself, drew the 
paper and ink to him, and began to write. 

A long time passed—the door opened, 
and Miss Mildred looked in, but seeing 
her brother profoundly occupied she with- 
drew, closing the door softly. By and by 
the butler knocked, opened the door, 
spoke and receiving no answer, silently 
retired. 

The whole household had gone to bed, 
and were, probably, wrapped in slumber ; 
but still the baronet wrote on—the night 
waned, the hand holding the pen grew 
tremulous, and moved slowly and even 
more slowly, but still he went on, nor 
once raised his eyes from the paper, fast 
growing blurred and invisible beneath the 
fading light in his eyes. 


XXII. 


Miss Wilford was the first person to go 
to the library the next morning and as she 
opened the door, and took a step or two 
in the room, she became aware that her 
brother was sitting at the library table, 
in the same place where she had seen him 
late last night. The writing materials 
were still before him. 

“«Robert— Robert! Oh, my dear 
brother! What could have induced you to 
do anything so imprudent—why you have 
been here all night. How soundly he 
sleeps—he doesn’t seem to hear a word I 
say.”’ She approached quickly, and took 
hold of his hand, but the cold, rigid touch 
sent a chill to her heart. She seized the 
bell and rang a long, loud, furious peal 
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that echoed through the house ; then she 
flew back again to her brother. She tried 
to raise his head, and had just succeeded 
in doing so, and laid it back againg 
the chair, when, at sight of the face she 
uttered a shrill scream of terror. It was 
strangely distorted, the jaw dropped, and 
the mouth drawn all to one side, while 
the eyes were wide open, glassy, and staring. 

‘«Hickes! Mathews! John !”’ screamed 
Miss Wilford, as several of the domestics 
rushed in at the loud summons of the 
bell. ‘*Come here; some dreadful acci- 
dent; your master is in a fit.”’ 

The butler was the first to reach the 
table, and he gave one wild, terrified 
look at the distorted face. Then lifting 
the other stiff, lifeless hand, he said, 
with the tenderness and freedom of an 
old servant : 

‘¢ This ain’t no fit, Miss Mildred—Sir 
Robert is dead.”’ 

‘*Dead,’”’ screamed the poor lady, 
wringing her hands; ‘‘ Oh, no, it is im- 
possible; there was nothing(the matter 
with him last night—nothing at all. Send 
a man for Doctor Ramsay at once. Oh, 
Robert, Oh, my dear brother.” 

Hickes, the old waiting-maid, who had 
been with her lady since she wore short 
frocks, put her arm gently about her mis- 
tress, and sought to soothe her. 

But Miss Wilford was quite inconsola- 
ble. She had the still, cold form of her 
well-loved brother carried to the wide, 
comfortable lounge at the other side of 
the room, and, kneeling beside him, she 
held his hand and gazed into his face, 
and refused to believe that he was dead, 
till Doctor Ramsay came and gravely told 
her that all was over; there was no hope; 
he had been dead for many hours. 

Then her despair was terrible; not 
loud, but mute and pathetic—her heart 
seemed absolutely broken. 

‘¢T have known so much sorrow,” she 
moaned ; ‘‘I have lost so many that I 
loved. And now he is gone, my brother, 
Robert, the better part of my life, what 
is left to live for ?”’ 

Frank Lorrimer, who had _ been 
awakened by the unusual noise and ex- 
citement, had by this time reached the 
scene of death; and her voice alone 
seemed to have an influence on the 
heart-broken sister. 
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Frank begged her to come away to her 
own room, and Miss Wilford said : 

‘Yes, dear, yes; I will go with you, 
for Ae loved you, and I will obey any 
yoice he loved.” 

Frank shuddered, and turned away from 
the painful sight; but, clasping her arm 
about the dead man’s sister, she led her 
gently, tenderly, from the room. 

Dr. Ramsay then made a careful ex- 
amination of the body, preparatory to 
having it got ready for burial, but could 
not decide upon the cause of death. The 
suddenness of the event, combined with 
the fact that the deceased had always 
been regarded asa person of exceptionally 
fine health, was suspicious, and seemed to 
indicate causes other than natural for the 
sad event. Still, he wished, if possible, 
to avoid the necessity for a coroner’s in- 
quest, particularly on Miss Wilford’s 
account, whose grief would have been 
redoubled by the suspicion of there being 
any violent or unnatural cause for her 
brother’s death. 

Dr. Ramsay called in the aid of as 
brother physician for consultation, and 
they finally decidei that death had been 
caused by an acute attack of heart dis- 
ease, preceded by some cerebral disturb 
ance, which would account for the con- 
vulsed a »pearance of the face. 

The preparations for the tuneral then 
proceeded; and at Miss Wilford’s request 
Frank telegraphed to Harvey and Eleanore, 
but owing to some mistake in the address 
the dispatch did not’reach them in time 
to prevent their departure for France. 
Another telegram was sent to Paris, but 
the bride and bridegroom did not go 
directly to Paris, as had been their first 
intention; and Sir Robert had been laid 
in the family burying-ground, to sleep 
with his ancestors, before the happy 
young people heard of his death. 

Eleanore was deeply shocked, and in- 
clined to think Harvey rather heartless— 
for the first acd only time—because of the 
cool manner in which he received the 
news. 

They both made ready to return to 
Oakley Manor at once. Miss Lorrimer 
and her father were there, and Miss 
Wilford was still confined to her room, 
looking like the shadow of herself; and, 
although the sight of Eleanore seemed, at 
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first, to renew her grief, her presence 
speedily became beneficial, and gradually 
the first violence of the poor lady’ssorrow 
wore away. It wasa grief from which 
she could never recover; but she was 
devotedly attached to Eleanore, and, be- 
cause of her, to Harvey; and the cling- 
ing, affectionate creature, to whom loving 
and_ being loved was a necessity of exist- 
ence, comforted herself by pouring out 
the treasures of her heart on these bright, 
young, happy cousins. 

arvey and Eleanore, supremely happy 
in each other, required no other society ; 
and Miss Wilford found her only pleasure 
in being with them. Frank announced 
her intention one evening of going away 
on the next day, and, although she was 
earnestly solicited to remain, her determi- 
ration, greatly to Mr. Lorrimer’s delight, 
remained inflexible. 

Just before saying ‘‘ good-bye,’’ Frank 
placed a small roll of MS. in Harvey’s 
hand. 

‘¢T found it on the library table,” she 
said, ‘‘ when I entered the room on the 
morning that the baronet’s death was dis- 
covered. No one had observed it, and, 
as it was addressed to me on the wrapper 
that enclosed it, of course I had no hesi- 
tation about’ taking possession. I have 
already read it, and now leave it in your 
care entirely. Read it; but use your 
own judgment about giving it to Eleanore 
to read.”’ 

After watching the carriage out of sight, 
Eleanore went away with Miss Wilford, 
and Harvey entered the library, seated 
him-elf by the table and unfolded the 
dozen, or so, pages of manuscript, laid 
them on the table before him. 

‘« Last dying confession !’’ he thought, 
with cold contempt, for even after the 
late tragedy of the baronet’s sudden and 
awful death, Lovell could not regard Sir 
Robert Wilford with any sentiment of 
pity. ‘‘Iwonder what the villian has to 
say for himself.”’ 

And smoothing out the pages of writing, 
he began to read. 

‘It is not the exposure with which 
you threaten me, nor the fear of any dan- 
ger that might result from that exposure, 
that forces me to write down this confess- 
ion for which you asked. No, Frank 
Lorrimer, it is because you asked it. You 
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wish to possess a record of my life, and 
you shall have it, that you may be able to 
say: ‘This man, devil though he was, 
had yet one tender spot in his heart,—he 
loved me, and I might have saved him, 
‘as a brand is plucked from the burn- 
ing.’ That is the right phrase, I think— 
that is the phrase used by good Christians 
like yourself ; but when it comes to pluck- 
ing the brand, the good Christians are 
afraid of burning or smirching their 
hands, as you were. As I told you, I was 
not always the vile wretch whom you have 
known as Sir Robert Wilford ; though, as 
you will doubtless say, the seeds of evil 
must have been sown early and in good 
ground, only waiting for the right kind of 
air and sunshine to bid them spring up and 
flourish. These deeds just began to stir 
and swell as though life were in them, 
when I heard of my uncle’s marriage to a 
girl young enough to have been his 
daughter ten years before. Still, I antici- 
pated nothing worse than the loss of a 
large jointure to the widow, from the for- 
tune I had been reared from childhood to 
consider mine, but when, within a year, 
I heard of the birth of a son and heir at 
Oakley Manor, then, indeed, those seeds 
of evil burst forth, sprung up, flourished 
high and blossomed—as, it seemed, all in 
a day. 

‘In the silence of my own room, 
where I had locked, myself, after reading 
Mildred’s letter announcing thé happy 
event, I raged, raved and tore my hair, 
and yet I dared not show one sign of the 
true state of my feelings, for that would 
be to destroy all my chances of the future 
inheritance of Oaklands, which I still 
determined should be mine, although I 
knew not how. To subdue my feelings 
and hide all outward indications of them, 
I wrote a sweet |. tter of joyful congratula- 
tions to Oakley Manor, and welcomed 
with enthusiasm the arrival of the heir, 
my infant cousin. 

‘‘I then dismissed my tutor, gathered 
together the remains of my ample allow- 
ance, and added to it a generous supply 
that I had recently received from my 
uncle, and declared that it was time for me 
to go into business for myself—and I did 
so. The business that I chose was gam- 
bling. I had always a mania for games of 
chance, and a fatalist’s belief in my own 
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luck. That was one reason why I soon 
grew confident of my ultimate succession 
to the Oaklands estate, and so cheerfully 
awaited my chance. It came, and soon 
just as I had expected. I was very suc. 
cessful, and was always in funds ; but, in 
the way of life that I led, I naturally 
came in contact with a great many queer 
people. Chance made me acquainted 
with two men named Rathbun, father and 
son. The father was a good man, honest, 
honorable, brave and kind; the son!— 
well, briefly, he was a fiend, but a fasci- 
nating one. There was no form of wick- 
edness to which Sidney Rathbun wasa 
stranger, although he was then scarcely 
twenty two years of age; and his father 
loved him with a blind, unreasoning 
idolatry. 

‘« Now Sidney Rathbun had committed 
a murder—probably not the first or last, 
but this happened to be the only one! 
knew of; and it was sufficient, for the 
victim had been a person of consequence, 
and there was a great hue and cry after 
‘the murderer, and large rewards offered 
for his apprehension, but he was never 
discovered; and after the first excite- 
ment was over, I went one day to Rathbun 
and told him I knew who the murderer 
was, and could hang him. He gavea 
slight start, then asked, with a shrug of his 
strong young shoulders, ‘Why I didn't 
do it, then, and claim the reward ?’ 

‘¢] replied that the murderer could serve 
me in a better way, and more to my 
liking; and I unfolded my plan, which 
was that young Rathbun should go to 
England, to Oakley Manor, and steal the 
young heir; but would you believe it? 
This man, who had never shrank from any 
crime that ever I heard of, had his special 
tender spot in the place he called his 
heart, and promptly refused to do my 
bidding because he happened to be fond 
of children! A most extraordinary 
and unnatural trait in such a man, 
surely ; but there was no doubt about its 
genuineness, for he absolutely refused; 
and when I threatened to give his neck to 
the hangman for his ridiculous obstinacy, 
he just snapped his fingers, and told me 
‘to hang! he would as lief die one time 
as another.’ I left him, raging with fury 
and disappointment. Then I remembered 
his father’s idolatrous fondness for the 
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fellow, and a better plan suggested itself. 
Iwent to the elder Rathbun, made my 
proposition, and offered my proofs. The 
old man was in despair. I think he would 
have murdered me to save his boy, had I 
not told him that I had left the whole 
story in writing, and in case of my dis- 
appearance he would have the consolation 
of stepping off the same platform with his 
son. That cooled him down, and in due 
time the details of the abduction were 
arranged, and successfully carried out. 
He stole into the grounds unobserved, 
waited his opportunity, and under cover 
of the dusk, and the excitement, carried 
off the child. He brought him first to 
the south of France, where I happened to 
be at the time; and he was well taken 
care of, for, although I would have had 
the brat put out of the way forever, the 
Rathbuns were both bent on tempting 
fate and dying at once, rather than harm 
should come to the child. And I yielded 
the point, for, so long as the young heir 
was forever Icst, I was safe; and there 
was a fair chance of Sidney Rathbun out- 
living me, and his death was the only 
chance that jeopardized my safety. 

‘* | now waited calmly to be recalled to 
Oakley Manor, but instead, the next news 
I heard was the birth of the twin girls. 
This time I neither raved nor tore my 
hair. I simply laughed and remarked to 
myself, ‘Those people must be fond of 
building up sorrow for themselves.’ I 
waited a safe time, and then sent old 
Rathbun to steal the girls, as he had al- 
ready stolen the boy. He had no choice, 
and dared not refuse me. This time he 
contrived to enter the house and secrete 
himself, and with the aid of a bottle of 
chloroform he carried off the little girls, 
asleep in their night-clothes. From this 
second blow my young aunt never re- 
covered, and there were no more heirs to 
Oakley Manor. Then came the summons 
for me to return, and I came back to com- 
fort my bereaved uncle, and to inherit 
his name and estate. From that time 
everything went smoothly until the un- 
expected death of Sidney Rathbun, and 
the arrival of the old man to make con- 
fession of his crimes. Meantime, I was 
aware, the children had been disposed of 
—Eleanore and the boy, as you know of. 
The resemblance between the sisters as well 


as Sidney Rathbun’s excessive lilting for 
little Lillian, induced them to leave the 
latter with Sidney. She grew up very 
beautiful, and when she was only a little 
over fifteen she married the fellow, whose 
beauty and personal fascination was then 
at its height. She adored her husband 
blindly as his father did, and his death 
almost destroyed her reason. She was 
gentle, timid, and easily influenced, and 
in disposition as unlike Eleanore as she 
was strangely like her in person. After 
my uncle’s death, I at once sought out 
Lillian. I found and provided for her; 
she was tractable and easily managed, al- 
though very much afraid of me. She 
knew that I had possessed some power 
over her husband, although she never 
knew why, and she feared me in conse- 
quence. She was so harmless and gentle 
that I felt a sort of compassion for her, 
and, though I wished her dead and out 
of the way, I judged from her appearance 
that I could safely wait for the natural 
course of events. 

‘« It was something over four years after 
the appearance of old Tom Rathbun that 
I accidentally met Eleanore in London ; 
at first I mistook her for Lillian, whom I 
had last heard of in Marseilles, and I was 
just going to addre-s her as such, enquir- 
ing why she had come to London without 
letting me know of her arrival. But ona 
second look I was struck by the difference 
of expression, as well as by an appearance 
of health and strength, which Lillian did 
not now possess; and with vague alarm 
I feared that it was the other sister who 
was before me. Determined to know, I 
made the great mistake of my life. I 
followed her to her home, which I found 
to be with a lady of wealth and social 
position in the neighborhood. This 
alarmed me more than ever. On the next 
day, I disguised myself by means of a 
false beard, and by making my eyebrows 
heavier and blacker. I then watched 
for Eleanore ; and, addressing her by 
that name, introduced myself as her 
cousin, by the name of Morley. She was 
evidently surprised, but I was suspicious 
and scented danger. 

‘‘Her unexpected appearance in London 
alarmed me—I had no doubt the brother 
was hidden somewhere, and that they had 
both learned some news by which they 
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hoped to search out the secret of their 
rank and parentage. I acted on impulse, 
which has always been my enemy when- 
ever I have yielded to it; and that same 
night I called on Eleanore at the house of 
Mrs. De Grey. In my effort to learn 
whether her brother was with her, I be- 
trayed more knowledge of her adopted 
parentage, and that of Gerard—which, of 
course, I had known all about from Rath 

bun—than would have been safe, if mat- 
ters had not turned out as they did. But 
when I came to speak of Lovell, whom I 
then believed to be Gerard Bertram Wil- 
ford, and learned that she was engaged to 
marry him, her horror and despair assured 
me that she was totally ignorant of all her 
previous existence, except what she had 
known in Chester, and also furnished me 
with a hope of being rid of her forever. 
I thought, in the first transport of her 
despair, she would have destroyed her 

self. However, of one thing I was assured, 
she would never put in a claim to Oakley 
Manor, not even if she learned her rights 
to it the next day; and, from what I re- 
membered of the boy, I had no doubt 
but I could manage him perfectly in the 
same way. I tried to persuade Eleanore 
to go with me to America, and, in a per- 
sonal interview, to tell Lovell the dread- 
ful secret she had learned. But she 
repelled the suggestion not only with dis- 

gust and horror, but with such indigna- 
tion that I perceived it was useless to 
pursue the subject. I bethought me of 

another plan. Lillian, who never refused 
anything | asked of her, could personate 
Eleanore, by reason of the extraordinary 
resemblance between them; and, care- 
fully drilled by me, could be even more 
effective than the real Ellen Garnett. I 
sent for her to join me in London, and 
we at once set out for America under the 
names of Morley and Ellen Garnett. 

When we arrived in Chester, I inquired 
for Lovell’s house, and, having found it, 

pointed it out to Lillian, and showed her 
how to find it when she left the inn at 
which we had taken lodging—since it 
would never do for Ellen Garnett to in- 

quire her way to Judge Plunkett’s house, 

in her native town. Everything was 
perfectly arranged— Lillian obeyed me 
blindly, asking no questions —indeed, her 
manner was such that I ought to have 


suspected that her mind was unbalanced; 
but I thought it merely naturul preoccy. 
pation from the effort to act her 
thoroughly. She left me to go to her ip. 
terview with Lovell, and was never seen 
alive again. Whether her courage failed 
her, whether she lost her way and 
wandered she knew not where, and 
whether she accidentally fell into the 
pond or threw herself into it—I knew no 
more than the oth rs at the time, nor 
now. Her disappearance was utterly 
mysterious, but, as it gave rise for 
suspicion against Lovell, it served my 
purp se; and when the body was found, 
and Lovell, who was already suspected, 
found gazing at it, I could not but think 
my luck was favoring me more than 
usual. I was disapp»inted, however, for 
he g-t off—if she had only called at the 
house, as she had set out t » do, he would 
have been hanged for her murder, andI 
would have been free from all subsequent 
trouble. As it was, I found that it was high 
time for me to be off, and I had only 
time to escape from Chester soon enough 
to avoid an order for my own arre-t under 
suspicious circumstances. I burned my 
false beard, and sailed for England, under 
the name of John Smyth, a useful name, 
and also belonging to an agent of mine 
in Paris, who has attended to many little 
affairs forme. When I made an enemy 
of Harvey Lovell, supposing him to be 
the gentle, timid Gerard grown to man- 
hood, I did not count on the amount of 
trouble that youth has since given me. 
But when I was once safe at home, again 
I began to fear that I had not seen the 
last of him. I began to cast about in my 
mind for some safe means of getting rid 
of him, and I remembered the Borgia 
poisons. 

‘¢ After my meeting with Lovell at the 
Countess of Beresford’s, I decided on 
trying an experiment with one of the 
poisons I had so recently succeeded with. 
I invited him to become my guest, and 
you kindly assisted me. On that first 
evening, after dinner, I insisted on pour- 
ing him out a glass of some extra fine 
wine I had been praising, and he drank 
it. It was very rare and choice, indeed, 
for it contained Lucrezia Borgia’s great 
poison. If I had given him the antidote 
instead, he would have been hopelessly 








doomed; for to that I knew no antidote. 
But I didn’t: I could still have lived, 
repented, rejoiced, and been happy in 
spite of everything, if you would have, 

So I yield, not to 







Tr seen loved me—but. no. 

failed threats, danger, remorse, but to you— 
and to you, beautiful, fatal, beloved woman ; 
and to you alone, who have been my joy and 
























0 the my despair, my madness and my misery. 
-W no Farewell. My hand grows feeble, and 
, Nor I can scarcely hold the pen or see 
tterly the paper. What will the doctors 
for call the sudden, mysterious cause of 
| my my decease? Something equally grand- 
und, iloquent and fal-e. But you, bright 
ted, angel, you will know the meaning of 
hink these last tremulous lines; you will un- 
than derstand that it is 

= “The potent poison quite ‘o’er-grows my spirit,” 

The rest is silence.’” 

uld 

dI Harvey pushed the closely written pages 
ent from him, and, leaning back in his chair, 
igh began to realize what he had sometimes 
aly suspected—that he had been poisoned by 
igh this unscrupulous monster, and had for 
der weeks hovered on the edge of the grave. 
my In the allusion to the antidote he under- 
ler stood also Frank Lorrimer’s persistent 
e, earnestness’in making him drink the glass 
ne of lemonade, which had amused him at 
le the time. He had never had any return 
ly of his mysterious illness since—because 





she had saved him; and yet he turned 
cold and shuddered at his escape. He 
determined to see the good, kind friend 
who had been his guardian angel, and to 
learn the whole story from her; though, 
as he rightly conjectured, if the baronet’s 
confession had not first told him, he 
would never have learned it at all. That 
secret the confession had revealed ; but 
Frank’s hopeless love it had, fortunately, 
never glanced at; if it had she never 
could have given Harvey the manuscript 
to read, even in the interest of Eleanore. 
For that one circumstance she was grateful 
to Sir Robert, for she knew that he had 
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more than once suspected her love for 
Harvey. 

Having finished the perusal of the man- 
uscript, Harvey’s first thought was to 
fling it in the fire. 

‘- The vain, selfish, conceited egotist,’’ 
ne exclaimed ; ‘‘ every line is redolent of 
the man’s nature, and even when utterly 
destroyed he would try to get up a little 
fictitious interest in himself by a romantic 
suicide.”’ 

He gathered up the papers and half 
crushed them in his hand; but remem- 
bering their value in substantiating Elea- 
nore’s claims, he smoothed them out 
again and tied them up in a wrapper. 

But neither Eleanore nor Miss Wilford 
ever learned their contents, and the 
gentle old maid lived and died in undis- 
turbed love for and belief in her brother. 

Under the seal of secrecy the manu- 
script was finally submitted to the family 
lawyer, and, together with the many other 
proofs possessed by herself and Harvey, 
sufficed fully to prove Eleanore’s identity 
as the sole remaining heir to Oaklands 
and the Manor House. 

Frank Lorrimer, accompanied by her 
devoted father, went on an extended 
tour; and as they chanced to meet Mrs. 
De Grey on her return from Egypt, and 
the ladies developed a great liking for 
each other, the old gentleman expects to 
be a traveler for the rest of his life, and 
submits with resignation to his fate. 

Frank has not married, and never will, 
as she laughingly declares herself a man- 
hater; and the only specimen of the op- 
posite sex of whose company she never 
tires is her young namesake, Master 
Francis Lorrimer Lovell. To all offers 
of marriage, and they continue to be 
frequent, she gravely announces her en- 
gagement to the young heir of Oakley 
Manor, which, she says, she intends 
keeping, if he should insist upon it, some 
twenty years later. 


THE END. 















Than kiss away the tears already shed ; 
And worthy more to cheer a lonely life, 
Than weep disconsolate beside the dead, 


6 ie better far to stay approaching grief, 





Gis Better Far. 


BY COUNT A. G LEWIS. 





T’is better far to feed a child bereaved— 

Than flowers strew upon its parents’ tomb, 
And worthy more, to aid a friend in need, 
Than offer prayers to one already doomed. 
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Effie: A Chanksgiving Story. 


Ss. 


HANKSGIVING DAY was 

one that the villagers of Wes- 

ton always marked with a 

white stone. All the time- 

honored customs of New 
England villages were kept up there, and 
family parties were invariably given by 
all who had families to collect around 
them. 

On the particular anniversary whose 
doings gave rise to the incidents of my 
story, there was to be a large gathering of 
the villagers at Mrs. Wilson’s, who, hav- 
ing no relatives to entertain, had invited 
friends far and near to dine with her on 
the anniversary. To make my story clear 
to my readers it will be necessary to in- 
troduce some of my characters, before 
they appear in gala dress. 

Mrs. Wilson was the leader in the little 
village of Weston, occupying the largest 
house, which had been built by her hus- 
band for his bride, and spending freely 
an income that warranted luxurious ap- 
pointments. Her sister, Hetty Payne, 
and Effie, the only child of the house, 
constituted her family. Ten years before 
the day when she issued her invitations 
for the Thanksgiving party, Mrs. Wilson 
returned from Italy, where she had ac- 
companied her husband in a vain search 
for health, bearing with her the body of 
James Wilson, who died in Florence, and 
the babe, whose childish loveliness now 
made the sunshine of her home. Hetty 
was housekeeper during her sister’s ab- 
sence, and now a loved inmate of that 
sister’s home. 

It was the day before the one app>inted 
for the party, and Mrs. Wilson was seated 
with Hetty in the pretty sitting-room, 
both busy upon the dainty fashioning of 
some blue bows for Effie’s white dress. 
As they worked, the door opened softly, 
and the object of their thoughts and busy 
fingers came in. She was a child of won- 
derful beauty. Features delicate and 
pure as some piece of statuary, were 


F. 


lighted by large eyes of the deepest blue, 
while long loose curls of the true golden 
.tinge fell in profusion over her shoulders, 
A child, too, of that matured, winnj 
loveliness of character that seems only 
fitted for a higher sphere, yet which God 
leaves sometimes on earth to draw souls 
to Him. The only darling of true Chris. 
tian women, whose gentle piety and re- 
markable sweetness made them univer- 
sally beloved, it was not wonderful that 
the young heart and mind were develop- 
ing beauties as pure and perfect as the 
lovely face and form. 

Now, as she stood in the doorway, it 
was evident there was some weighty re- 
quest trembling on her lips. Her eyes 
were eager, her cheeks flushed, and the 
rosebud mouth was quivering with excite- 
ment. 

‘¢Mamma,”’ she said, lifting her face 
to meet her mother’s kiss, ‘‘ may I have 
one company myself to morrow?” 

‘One company, dear?”’ 

‘One person to dinner, just one, to 
invite all myself.”’ 

‘¢ But, darling, every body you know 
is already invited.’’ 

‘¢ Not every body, mamma. 
invite old Hunchy!”’ 

«¢ And who is old Hunchy?”’ 

‘¢Why, you know. The humpback 
man that has taken the house on Will’s 
Lane.”’ 

‘¢ And is it my little Effie I hear calling 
any one by an odious nickname that is a 
mockery of misfortune?’’ 

‘+O, mamma,”’.and the blue eyes filled 
with tears, ‘‘I did not mean it. Every 
body calls him so, and he shuts him- 
self up so, nobody knows his real 
name.” 

‘¢But why do you want to invite him 
here ?”’ 
| *He is so poor, mamma, and there is 
nobody else to ask him.”’ 

‘¢ Well, we can send him a dinner.” 

‘*No, no! he is a gentleman.” 


I want to 
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«« How do you know him so well?”’ 

‘«‘He stops me whenever I pass. He 
gave me flowers twice, and I am like 
somebody he knows. He told me once to 
go home and pray God to make me hide- 
ous, and then he said: ‘No, no, it is 
true, good beauty.’ ”’ 

« And you want to ask him here?”’ 

«Yes, please.”’ 

«Well, you may; I do not think he 
will come.”’ 

The child bounded off, and a deep si- 
lence fell upon the sisters. The widow’s 
voice first broke it. 

‘¢ Hetty!” 

‘¢I know, Lucy. I am afraid too.” 

«‘ Who is this man?”’ 

‘‘ All I can tell you is that he took the 
house that has stood so long vacant on the 
lane nearly a month ago. He is terribly 
deformed, dirty and ragged, and so mo- 
rose and surly that no one of the children 
dare approach him. The villagers give 
him an awful name.”’ ° 

«Yet Effie says he is a gentleman, and 
you know we have often been amused at her 
intuitive knowledge of true refinement.”’ 


‘‘Yes—it is best for us to see him, if 


wecan. Perhaps—’’ 

*‘Yes—yes; don’t talk of it now!’’ 
said Mrs. Wilson, nervously. 

In the meantime Effie was speeding 
down the wide avenue to the gate, out 
upon the road, and down to the cottage, 
where her deformed friend lived. She 
was so much the pet of the whole village 
that no restraint was ever placed upon her 
wanderings, and every inch of the way 
was familiar to her. The object of her 
visit was seated upon a low bench before 
the cottage door, looking out upon vacan- 
cies ; but with such an expression of bitter, 
revengeful passion upon his face, that the 
child shrank back, involuntarily. He 
was an object to inspire a gentle girl with 
fear as he thus sat. Over his forehead 
the hair fell in a heavy, neglected mass, 
and his great black eyes glowed like liv- 
ing coals. Upon the deformed shoulders 
the clothes hung in loose folds, faded, 
soiled, and worn; and the hands support- 
ing his head were soiled and clenched. 
Suddenly looking up, he saw the child. 
In an instant his face lighted with a look 
of love which at first it seemed incapable 
of expressing. 
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‘* Eloise !’’ he whispered. 

‘<T am Effie Wilson,”’ she said, coming 
forward. os ie 

‘¢True, true, I was dreaming,” and he 
drew her to his side. ‘‘It is my little 
friend who is not afraid of me.’”” ~~" 

‘¢ Why should I be afraid? God would 
not let you hurt me.” . 

‘*No, no, I could not hurt you if I 
would,’’ and he stroked her hair softly. 

‘¢T came to invite you to our Thanks- 
giving party,’’ she said, presently. 

‘J.J’? and he laughed a bitter 
mocking laugh, that made the child 
tremble. ‘‘I ama pretty figure for a 
party.”’ 

‘But it is Thanksgiving Daye’ 

‘¢And I have nothing to be thankful 
for !’’ and he pushed her away. 

‘¢Oh, please,’ she pleaded, ‘‘ do not 
say that. God gives every body some- 
thing.” 

‘Poor, defcrmed, hated, mocked at, 
without one to love me!”’ he said, half in 
soliloquy. 

There was a moment of silence. 
she crept up to his arms. 

‘<T love you !’’ she whispered, timidly. 

He clasped her in an embrace so pas- 
sionate that she almost screamed with 
terror. 

‘‘Once,’’ he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ a face as 
beautiful as yours lay here, a voice as 
sweet said ‘I love you.’ I was young, 
rich, and handsome then; now—child, 
do you love me now?”’ and he held her 
where she could see his deformity. 

‘« Yes,’’ she answered simply. 

‘¢ Then I will come to your party, and 
thank God for your love.’’ 

‘«May I go home, now?”’ she said, for 
his violence had terrified her. 

“Yes, go! I willcome to-morrow. Can 
—can you kiss me?”’ 

She threw her arms around him, and 
pressed the fresh dewy lips upon his, and 
then went slowly homeward. He watched 
her out of sight, then turning he went into 
the house, bolted his door, and, throwing 
himself upon the floor, sobbed with the 
fearful throes of a man in mortal agony. 
Often, too, broken words escaped him— 
‘¢ Eloise, Eloise—loved, trusted, heart- 
less ;’’ and then, lingeringly, the name 
of the child—‘‘ Effie! Effie Wilson—the 
child says she loves me.”’ 


oe 


Then 
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There was already a large number of 
Mrs. Wilson’s guests assembled, when 
Effie’s friend came into the handsome 
parlors. The child, radiantly beautiful 
in her pure dress with its pretty fluttering 
blue ribbons, came forward at once to 
meet him. There was a little blush of 
pride on her face as she noticed his ap- 
pearance. The fair hands were now 
white as a lady’s; his hair, carefully ar- 
ranged, was glossy and clustered in heavy 
natural curls above a broad, white fore- 
head, while the face, calm and composed, 
was very handsome. Upon the twisted, 
deformed figure was a suit of handsome 
broadcloth, cut to conceal as far as pos- 
sible the defects of form; and the easy 
grace of his bearing proclaimed Effie’s 
unerring instinct. It was evident this 
was a gentleman. 

‘¢Mamma,”’ said Effie, leading him 
forward, ‘‘this is my friend, Mr.’’—and 
she hesitated. 

‘‘John Mansfield, madam,” he said, 
courteously ; then, unheeding the deathly 
pallor that came over her face, he said : 
‘* Your little daughter’s kindness induced 
me to-day to break through a retirement 
from society of nearly eleven years’ con- 
tinuance.”’ 

‘¢T am very glad you honored us,”’ she 
answered, controlling herself by an effort 
that it made Hetty’s heart ache to see, 
and then with graceful courtesy she intro- 
duced him to her guests. 

It was asuccess‘ul party. Everybody 
went home, well pleased with both hostess 
and entertainment ; yet, after the last guest 
had gone, Effie sent to bed and servants 
out of the way, Mrs. Wilson paced her 
parlor in an agony that it was dreadful to 
see in one usually calm. 

‘« After so many years,’’ she said, in 
answer to Hetty’s tearful sympathy, ‘I 
thought he was dead ! I was sure he was 
dead. O, Hetty, must I tell him?” 

‘*Wait a little, Lucy. You know it 
was a conditional promise. Test his love 
first, and his sanity,’’ she added, in a 
lower tone. 

‘* For how long, Hetty ?”’ 

The tone was as imploring as that of a 
criminal pleading for a delay of his sen- 
tence. 

‘¢ Suppose we say a year.”’ 


‘¢And we must invite him here Often, 
Hetty.. It is only justice ’’ 

But it was not long before the act of 
justiie became tu Hetty a pleasure she 
would scarcely admit how great, even ty 
herself. The invitation sent through 
Effie was eagerly accepted, and the 
hunchback was soon a constant visitor at 
Mrs. Wilson’s, and before many weeks a 
loved and honored one. 

I wish I could make you see here some. 
thing of the gentle loveliness of Hetty 
Payne’s character. She had never been 
beautiful, and now, in her thirtieth year, 
there was nothing to redeem her face from 
positive plainness but its winning sweet. 
ness of expression. Accustomed in her 
girlhood to find herself slighted for her 
mre brilliantly attractive sister, she had 
grown timid and reserved in society ; but 
at home she was the gentle, tender, do- 
mestic woman whose quiet graces are 
more valuable than any showy accomplish- 
ments. It was a new sensation to this 
gentle woman to find herself an object 
of attention, and courtesy of a gentle. 
man, whose handsome face was ample 
compensation for the defects of his 
figure, and whose noble heart and cul- 
tivated mind were opened gradually, as 
the home atmosphere wore away the ice 
of reserve. John Mansfield was a close 
student, and had been a traveler; one 
who could drop egotism, yet give varied 
personal experience; could cloak ped- 
antry, yet display learning. His love for 
Effie was almost idolatry; yet, as the 
months wore away, Lucy marked with 
pleasure that Hetty’s voice and step called 
up to his face an expression of deeper 
enotion than even Effie had power to 
waken. 

November came, and again there were 
preparations on foot for a Thanksgiving 
party. It was the night before the event- 
ful day, and Hetty was in the library 
when John Mansfield entered, unan- 
nounced. 

‘*T have come to bid you a long fare- 
well,”’ he said, abruptly. ‘I am going 
to Europe.’ 

She rose from her seat, white as death. 
‘« Going to Europe?’’ she echoed. 

«‘Yes!’’ the voice was harsh and 
changed. ‘Laugh at me, mock me if 









often, you will, Hester Payne. I—deformed— 
r—bound hand and foot by chains I 

act of cannot break—lI Jove you !”’ 

oe She stood very still, a great light com- 

— ing gradually into her sweet face ; but 

"he after a moment she said: 

En ‘‘] shall not mock you, my beloved /”’ 

tor at ‘««No, no, Hester, do not say it! Oh, I 

seks 4 never dreamed of this. Love me, me! 


Oh, do not curse me! I am not free to 


Me love you, and I never thought anybody 
Hetty could love me! I am married !”’ 

bn Still the smile did not fade from her 
Year, face. ‘*Sit down here,’’ she said, gently, 
‘from ‘sand tell me your story.”’ 

— Something in her voice and look gave 
1 ber him a strange feeling of hope. ‘*‘Why 
her should I tell you,” he said, yet obeying 


her command ; ‘‘it is but the story of a 
wasted existence, blighted by a cruel ac- 


, do- cident made bitter by a false woman’s 
ian broken faith. I loved her madly, Hester; 
po not as I love you, with the mature love 


of manhood, with a respect that is almost 
worship, but with the blind idolatry of a 
youth. She was wonderfully beautiful ; 





. so like Effie, that sometimes it bewilders 
mg me. I was young, then, straight as an 
cul. arrow, and I had large wealth, inherited 
Fons from a father, who died, leaving me heir 
pa to an immense factory, where he had 
ed coined money. We were married. One 
- year after a fire broke out in the factory. 
- In the endeavor to save my property, I 
c went into the burning edifice too late. 
he A crashing fall from above stunned me, 
a and from long insensibility and illness I 
e awoke the thing I am. We were beg- 
gared, too, and I became revolting to her. 
“i She never loved me, and when I rose 
’ from that bed of agony to find myself 
bankrupt, she fled away from me to her 
. father’s house. I never sought her, but 

t- 

y 

\- 
OMEWHERE I know that we shall meet 

- again, 

z >) Some day I know thy voice will gladden 


me, 
Some time I know I shall not long in vain 
To be with thee. 


So sure am I that I shall see thy face, 

So sure am I that I shall clasp thy hand, 
That in sweet dreams my spirit haunts the place 
Where we shall stand. 
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—she is my wife. I am rich again, now, 
by a legacy ; but my wealth lies idle. I 
have no heart to spend, no right to love!’’ 

And having finished his story, told with 
the abrupt brevity that hides bleeding 
agony, he let his head fall forward upon 
the table before him. He was still seated 
so, unaware that Hetty had glided from é 
the room, when a hand fell caressingly 
upon his shoulder. 

‘¢ John Mansfield,’’ said Mrs. Wilson’s 
voice, ‘‘ look up. The woman you loved, 
who so cruelly deserted you, was my hus- 
band’s cousin. Six months after she fled 
from you, she sank into a consumption, 
first becoming the mother of a lovely 
child. She died in Italy a month before 
my husband, and in the same house where 





















we were. With his full permission I 
adopted the child.” 
‘¢ Effie!’’ He looked up, now. 





Hetty stood before him with Effie by 
the hand. One long embrace encircled 
promised wife and child. 

‘“«Papa!”’ It was the next day, and 
the word fell with touching power upon 
the heart so long lonely. ‘‘ Today you 
will have something to be thankful for.’’ 

The answer was a long, silent embrace. 

‘¢ Just one year to-day,’ said Mrs. 
Wilson, ‘‘since you first came here. I 
was won over by Effie to send the invita- 
tion, though I doubted your acceptance.”’ p 

‘I had to come,”’ he said gently. 
‘¢ Effie had already won my heart. Like 
Eloise, yet different, I scarcely know 
whether to love or hate her.’’ 

‘¢ And now?”’ Hetty’s voice asked the 
question. 

‘¢ Now, my love, my darling,’’ he said 
tenderly, ‘‘we will leave her with the 
mother she loves, to replace the sister 
who will come to my far away home.” 























It may be months before the time shall come, 
It may be years that I shall have to wait, 
And till we meet must loving lips be dumb, 
And trust to Fate. 





Then shall the doubts and longings that perplex, 
Pass like a shadow from the sky away, 
And never more shall disappointments vex, 
Our hearts that day. 
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act HAT a busy week we have 
each had! Constant en- 
gagements, nothing but 
hurry and dress. For 
one, I confess I am glad 
Thursday morning is 
here, as it forces our sit- 
ting quietly an hour at 
least.” 

‘¢ You don’t seem to have complete re- 
pose of manner, Olive. Unless my eyes de- 
ceive me, your fingers are plying a little 
too rapidly for one who isto enjoy an 
hour of perfect rest.”’ 

‘¢Oh, nonsense, Molly, you know my 
fingers cannot rest until after Iam married. 
Just think, girls, of our trousseaux. Who 


ever heard of such a thing, as engaged 
girls having nothing to do, while there 
is everything to do, not only our clothes, 
but an endless number of pretty things 


besides.” 

‘¢ What lovely lace your are knitting.” 

‘, Yes, I think so. It is fora flannel 
skirt.” 

‘‘And such a pretty shade, don’t you 
think so, girls? It isthe newcolor, Eglan- 
tine, is it not, Olive?’”’ 

‘*¢ Yes, and such a time as I had select- 
ing this silk, as I not only wanted to have 
it harmonize with the flannel, but also 
have the dye and general wearing proper- 
ties satisfactory. By the way, I am busy 
with some white knitting silk as well, and 
I am as proud of this ivory shade as I am 
of the eglantine. It is so difficult to finda 
pretty white.”’ 

‘« What are you going to do with the 
white edging, Olive? ”’ 

‘*T am making it for the collar, cuffs, 
and vest front, of a lemon colored cash- 
mere tea-gown.”’ 

‘* How pretty that will be,’’ chimed 
all the girls in chorus. 

‘* Isn’t it odd,”’ said Amy, “‘ we areeach 
knitting or crocheting. In proof of the 
old proverb, ‘great minds flow in the 
same channel’ I suppose.” 

‘¢ Here’s a conundrum girls,’”’ ejacu- 
ated Molly, laughing. ‘‘ Why is Edith 


* like Martha Washington?” After various 
attempts to guess, and it being finally 
given up, the answer came: ‘ Because 
she always knitted when she converse 
with her callers.”’ 

‘* Well, I must do something beside 
knit, for our hour will all slip away in 
raillery and nonsense before we are aware, 
I will say by way of preface though, itis 
wonderful how much can be accomplished 
by looking after the minutes. It is stated 
that Rose Eytinge has crocheted miles of 
edging during parlor scenes upon the 
stage. But now for the prosiness of an 
upper hall furnishing.” 

‘«These can be carpeted according to 
your taste and means,’ or be covered with 
a white or colored Canton matting. Put 
a small mat or rug at the foot of each 
stair-case, and directly before each door, 
opening from the hall. As tothe side walls 
and ceiling, they should be embellished 
ina simple manner, but in harmony with 
the finish of your lower hall. If you have 
to decorate them yourselves, I would ad- 
vise calcomine, as being both easier and 
less expensive than painting or papering. 
A good calcomine wash is made by dis- 
solving one-half a pound of fine white glue, 
by allowing it to stand in cold water over 
night, and in the morning add boiling 
water until it is of the consistency of 
cream; to this stir in, while hot, Paris 
white until thick and smooth ; when done 
add peach blossom, straw color, violet, 
lavender, or any of the exquisite tints of 
color powder you may desire. Be care- 
ful to keep your upper halls well lighted, 
as nothing is more annoying than to be 
obliged to grope along a narrow passage- 
way. More than one serious accident has 
been in consequence of a dark upper hall. 
When sufficient daylight cannot enter, 
arrange for artifical light ; money is well 
spent when it protects us from sprained 
ankles, bumped heads, and other painful, 
if not serious injuries. I would also sug- 
gest, for the benefit of the sick and weak 
ones, that an appropriate chair be placed in 
every hall; for example, one in the Gothic 
style, with a seat what Europeans call 
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American leather, or, if you prefer, a 
straight back reception chair, or one of the 
light, graceful, easily folded camp chairs. 
And if you have what is termed a grand- 
father’s clock, a good place for this is at 
the extreme end of yoursecond hall. But 
now we must pass on to the sewing-room, 
which forms a part of the furnishing of 
every properly regulated home.’’ 

«But, Edith, I am going to live in 
such small apartments, I am sure I will 
not have room for one.”’ 

«Oh, yes, you can, Olive; where there 
is 2 will there is always a way. Econo- 
mize somehow ; you will be so much more 
comfortable in consequence. The family 
sewing is the one thing that cannot be 
put aside, and, without a sewing-room, it 
forms a sort of reign of terror in the 
household, for it makes so much muss, 
litter and confusion.” 

‘‘That is true,”’ said Amy; ‘‘I am 
going to have a sewing-room, if I have 
to hang my friends on hooks, as they say, 
to get them out of the way, when they 
come to visit me. For friends come occas- 
ionally, but sewing seems the thing in a 
woman’s life that must go on for- 
ever.”’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Edith, ‘‘ for your own 
convenience and happiness, girls, to say 
nothing regarding the comfort it will 
insure for your husbands, capture for 
sewing purposes a room, if not a big 
one, then asmall one. Believe me, you 
will not regret it, when you leave the 
confusion within its four walls for the 
quiet and prettiness of the rest of your 
home. Have in your sewing-room your 
favorite machine, one or two cutting- 
tables, a variety of cottons, silks, needles, 
scissors, thread, tape-measure, thimbles, 
chalk, indeed, all the endless parapher- 
nalia we know so well. A few comfort- 
able chairs, a hassock, and a light, easily 
swept t. The only window furnish- 
ing should be a shade, or, if preferred, an 
easily adjusted screen, or Swiss curtain; 
and no ornament is needed for the walls, 
beyond several hooks, on which to hang 
skirts and other apparel you may be at 
work upon. If you do your own dress- 
making, it will be found of immense help 
to have dress forms, which should also be 
kept in this room. Oh, the delight of 
putting your needle one side, closing the 
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door, and leaving all the confusion and 
annoyance, bits of thread, paper pat- 
terns, etc., etc., behind you. When you 
enter the next day you will find every- 
thing undisturbed, and yourself ever so 
much better natured, than if you had 
been obliged to straighten up, on account 
of your sewing, a room or two before re- 
tiring the night before.” 

‘¢ What about the bath-room ?’’ Mollie 
inquired. 

‘‘In these days of small houses, some 
bath-rooms are not only small, but dark 
as well. Here, asalso in our upper halls, 
artificial light comes to our assistance. 
The best covering for a bath-room floor 
is inlaid wood, with a bath rug, or strip 
of carpet, on which to put our feet, when 
we have dried them after leaving the bath. 
In the bath-room should be kept not only 
an abundance, but a variety of coarse and 
fine towels. These can be suspended 
from hooks, a rack, or from wooden 
rings, ornamented with ribbons. There 
should also be found ina bath-room a 
sponge, two Turkish wash-cloths, and two 
or three kinds of soap. For it is impos- 
sible to bathe and rub the body properly 
without the necessary appliances. I would 
also suggest a bottle of toilet ammonia 
water. A few drops of this not only 
softens the water, but greatly aids in 
cleansing the skin.”’ 

‘*What kinds of soap would you ad- 
vise, Edith ?’’ 

‘‘Sand soap, as a variety to remove 
spots, such as ink, paint, or where dirt 
has unavoidably gotten ground in, 
as it sometimes does; Pear’s soap, and 
then a piece of the old-fashioned, but 
time-honored Castile, should surely be in 
every bath-room; and keep the soap in 
an open wire-work receptacle, and thus 
make it last twice as long, as in this re- 
ceiver it will soon shed all particles of 
water and moisture. If you hang the 
receiver from.a hook directly above the 
bath-tub, you will find your soap in the 
most convenient place. A foot-tub and 
small hand-basin are considered impor- 
tant adjuncts to the bath-room, and by 
careful arrangement these can be put in 
such a position as not to interfere even 
in limited space. The best covering for 
bath-room walls is paint, as both paper 
and calcomine are more or less injured 
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by the spattering of water, and the steam 
from the hot water has been known to 
remove the paper from the bath-room 
walls almost entirely. Remembes, girls, 
you cannot be too particular about this 
often-neglected part of the house, many 
people thinking anything will do here. 
A well-taken bath is not only a comfort, 
but a refreshing and healthful luxury ; 
and wise are the housewives who look well 
to this part of the machinery of home. 
And now we have gotten to the pretty 
part of our morning talk, for surely no 
one’s mind can in these days dwell upon 
chandeliers, lamps and candle-sticks, 
without having a mental vision of pano- 
ramic beauty. 

‘It is said, ‘There is nothing new under 
the sun,’ but, however this may be, the 
present century delights in the revival 
of the Egyptian and Roman, as well as 
the English and Frenchstyles of decorative 
furnishing. So in answer to the question: 
‘What are the newest designs in hand- 
some chandeliers?’ we are shown a 
brilliant prismatic effect in crystal, with 
side-lights to match, and are told, this is 
after the order of those in use during the 
time of Louis XIV ; that some authorities 
make the assertion, that only chandeliers 
were in vogue at that time; but we, who 
have studied the subject, give as the cor- 
rect form, side-lights also, and always to 
match the chandeliers. Beside the crystal, 
pretty fanciful designs are shown in brass, 
ornaments with cloi:sonné enamel, Mexi- 
can onyx, or American porcelain. The 
general effect of even a cheap chandelier 
should be of a light airy type, rather than 
the old-fashioned iron or brass effect of 
heaviness.”’ 

‘What about the globes?’’ inqu'red 
Olive. 

‘The white ones are the best ; either 
the cut, or the imitation of cut glass, or 
an opaque glass, which will give a sub- 
dued, pleasant light. The shapes are as 
varied as the delicate traceries shown 
on the glass, and these, therefore, 
must be submitted to the individual 
taste.” 

«Don’t 


you advise colored glass 
globes ?’’ said Amy. 

‘*Sparingly only; if you have too 
many, it will give your rooms a club or 


bar-room effect. A deep red, or other 
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colored globe may be- introduced to ag. 
vantage, showing, in this manner, the de. 
sired color over a hall or room. By 
remember always to use them with 
care.”’ 

‘« Kerosene, in its most refined form, js 
not only more reasonable than gas, 
being less flickering, is pleasanter and less 
hurtful to the eyes. So, principally op 
these accounts, the demand for lampsis 
constantly on the increase. They come 
in multitudinous varieties, in numberles 
shapes and styles, and can be bought for 
the sum of twenty cents, as in the case of 
a night lamp, with a small opaque glass 
globe and an imitation brass standard, 
marking the hours of the night. Within 
the past few months, the piano lamp has 
been much improved, both in construc- 
tion and design ; as to the telescopic rods 
has now been added an automatic air. 
break, which prevents all accident. These 
lamps are made of brass and wrought 
iron, of graceful form and fine finish. 
Without the shades they can be purchased 
from fifteen to forty dollars each. The 
shades are generally plain or figured silk, 
edged with fringe, about five inches deep; 
but cheaper ones are of linen, fringed or 
bound with silk. Very showy ones are 
made entirely of artificial flowers, for ex- 
ample pink roses; and still other styles 
are shown in the form of a Japanese um- 
brella Taste can run riot in regard toa 
lamp-shade, but it is always best to study 
the effect the color of the shade will give 
to the room, before purchasing. Theso- 
called piano-lamp is of untold value to 
the musician, shédding a strong, steady 
light, and, for this purpose, when once 
tried, is discovered to be almost indis- 
persable. Besides, they are well-suited 
for reading, the light falling directly on 
the book, and are in great demand for il- 
luminating effects. There is also a library 
lamp, similar in construction ; it is con- 
nected with a brass table of convenient 
size. Then there is the banquet lamp, 
of burnished brass ; it stands about a foot 
and one-half high, and is used for dining 
table decoration, and, with its spreading 
shade, can be bought from ten to twenty 
dollars. There is also a variety of 
Berlin bronze-lamps, and Burmese 
lamps, with shades to match. And 
what shall I say of the library lamps. 
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for words, indeed, fail to tell of their di- 
versity.” 

««] saw a very odd, and also elegant 
one, lately,” said Olive; ‘‘the vase in 
which the lamp set was of the medieval 
majolica ware, ornamented in the Ra- 
phaelesque and rénaissance style. The 
owner of it told me, it came from Nurem- 
bu ha 
net don’t doubt it,’”’ replied Edith; 
“there are so many famous potteries, here 
and there, over the Continent, that they 
afford ample opportunity to get a variety 
of curious vases, to which lamps can be 
readily applied. There is one at Bonn, 
on the lower Rhine; another, I remem- 
ber visiting, at Lunéville, which is an 
ancient French city, close to the German 
frontier ; and the old village of Choisy- 
le-Roi, six miles from Paris, turns out 
any quantity of artistic vases. The richest 
of table lamps are made of the Choisy- 
le-Roi faience, mounted in richly-gilt 
metal mountings.”’ 

“‘T would like to ask,’’ said Amy, 
‘‘what you would suggest as a pretty and 
yet not costly table lamp?”’ 

‘‘A silver-plated vase, mounted in 
silver plate, and the shade for the lamp 
resting in this vase, might be of the color 
to match your room; China silk is pretty, 
edged with an inexpensive white lace, 
about four inches wide. Or have the vase 
for your lamp of Longway-ware, mounted 
in brass, with which I would also advise 
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a silk shade, or some of the inexpensive 


porcelains, with the shade of the same 
material. Some also have chimneys to 
match the lamp, shade, and vase.”’ 

‘* What about burners, Edith ?’’ 

‘¢ They also are made to suit different 
people, the favorite kinds being the 
Duplex, the Rochester, the Climax, and 
the Imperial; and, if your present burner 
is not satisfactory, it may be well to re- 
member that the Imperial burner can be 
adjusted to the lamp you are now using, 
and possibly one of the other kinds could 
also, should you prefer another style.’ 

‘* Pardon my interrupting you, Edith, 
but the time allotted for our lesson was over 
fifteen minutes ago, and, as I have another 
engagement, I must ask to be excused.” 

‘‘It is I that must ask pardon for de- 
taining you, Amy; it seems so difficult to 
stop talking when there is so much to say. 
But as the time is up, we must leave 
our pretty candlesticks until next week. 
Molly, will you be our next instructor ?”’ 

A very perceptible groan was first 
heard, but it was immediately followed 
by a most positive ‘‘ Yes—provided I may 
choose my own subject.”’ 

‘‘Of course, you may,” responded 
Edith. 

‘Well, then, girls, it will be the guest 
chamber, staircases, screens, and the left- 
over candlesticks, on which I shall expect 
some very strong hints from’ you, Edith ; 
for, after all, it is your topic.” 


The Song of the Farmer's Wife. 


ONDAY is for washing, 
1 (6 Tuesday is for ironing, 
Wednesday is for mending and putting 
clothes away ; 
Thursday is for churning, 
Friday is for baking, 
Saturday is always the grand cleaning day. 


But then there is the breakfast, 
And the dinner, and the tea to get; 
Besides, there is the milking to be done each 
night and morn; 
The hens to feed, the knitting, 
The sweeping and the bread to set, 
And the carding of the wool when the pretty 
sheep are shorn, 
VoL. CXIX—No, 30. 


There is never any ending, 
But always work beginning, 
From early Monday morning till Saturday at 
night ; 
But oftentimes I find, 
If a merry song I’m singing, 
My heart is gay and happy, then all my work 
seems light. 


. 





The Fashions 





AA Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





HE autumn and winter styles of 
millinery are varied and frequent- 
ly novel. The new bonnets are 
of medium size, or else very small, 
low shapes, with long crowns, to 

be worn with low hair. Smooth velvet and felt 
are the materials most used, A novelty is open 
patterned lace-like insertions in felt bonnets, pre- 
cisely like those worn the past season in straw. 
Crocheted silk cord bonnets are also new, and 
are in all the new colors. Braiding is also an- 
other novelty upon the brims of felt bonnets, 

For trimmings, ribbons, velvets, embroidery and 
‘fancy feathers are most used, Black trimmings 
on colored bonnets are as popular as the same 
combination in costumes. Feathers are of every 
imaginable shade of color and style, fancy 
feathers predominate, and the oddest combina- 
tions, and finally fashioned into birds unlike any 
ever seen before. The natural birds used are 
the blackbirds, many small white birds grouped 
together, or groups of humming-birds posed to 
show their jeweled throats of topaz, emerald, 
and gold. 

The Buffalo Bill bandeau is an Indian trim- 
ming of mahogany-color and black feathers. 
Very long aigrettes curled at the end are a new 
feature this season, and there are many of the 
shorter cross aigrettes in all the new colors. A 
¢rown made entirely of wings coming from the 
back is used to remodel the felt or velvet hats 
of last year that are still of stylish shape in the 
brim. Another fancy which will be seen through- 
out the autumn is wide drooping lace at the edge 
of black lace hats, shading the forehead and eyes 
after a fashion that was in vogue thirty or forty 
years ago. 

Sailor hats of felt are fashionably worn for the 
autumn, trimmed with a large rosette of crépe 


on the left of the crewn, and perhaps some wings 
or a blackbird. The hat band is of velvet, with 
two folds of crépe above it. Thus a grey felt 
sailor hat has a white crépe rosette, and a white 
bird with spread wings, while the band around 
the crown is of black velvet, with two folds of 
white crépe above it. 

Large and effective hats of felt have the stiff 
brims projecting in front partly faced with velvet 
and the lower crown covered with velvet draped 
in lengthwise folds ; three large rosettes of double 
faced satin ribbon, each of a different color form 
the trimming. Thus a dark grey felt hat has 
blue velvet inside the brim and over the crown, 
and three satin ribbon rosettes are along the left 
side, that in front being brown, the next cream 
color, and that at the back garnet. 

The flat Chinese or Tonkin hat of felt is the 
pretty novelty for little girls. It has a low bowl 
shaped crown with feather rosettes encircling it, 
graduating smaller toward the back, where they 
meet a small ribbon bow; under the brim are 
other rosettes of soft baby ribbon. 

The trimmings for wraps and gowns are truly 
elegant. Kid is used for the background of 
many new trimmings, white, tan, and light Suéde 
color being wrought with steel or gilt beads. 
Open patterns of kid form wide galloons, on which 
are set squares of dark velvet, making very hand- 
some trimmings for cloth gowns, Embroideries 
are shown in the most exquisite designs, and the 
faintest and the most delicate as well as more de- 
cided colorings. Lilac embroideries are largely 
imported, as that is the fashionable color of 
the season in Paris, and will be very much worn 
for full dress toilettes this coming winter. Fringes 
will be used for mantle and cloak trimmings. 

Passementeries are truly elegant, some of them 
complete marvels in that line. Imagine entire 
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dresses, bodice, sleeves, and all, of passementerie 
—silk passementerie, in some cases with gold, 


or steel beads. The passementerie is made in 
flat breadths, which are mounted on an under- 
dress of silk or velvet of a contrasting color. 
The bodice is in the shape of a round or square 
jacket, to be worn over an under-bodice, the 
sleeves being either long or the short Japanese 
variety. The effect is most magnificent, and so, 
by-the-way, is the cost. The fastidious owner of 
such a gown need never fear that it will become 
commonplace by passing into the possession of 
the multitude. Less elevated in price, but not 
less tasteful and elegant, in my opinion, are sets 
composed of borders, a collar, and deep cuffs. 

One of the fashionable freaks of the moment 
isa belt of silver links with a large medal sus- 
pended at the side. Metal ornaments and jewels 
have never been more worn. 

Tailor jackets are much longer than they have 
been for several years, fitting smoothly down 
over the hips, and of even length all around. 
The fronts are double breasted, the sleeves coat 
shaped. Full sleeves of velvet and loose lapped 
fronts are on very handsome dressy jackets; 
these have tightly fitting backs, The velvet is 
usually chosen of a darker shade than the cloth, 
which is worn in nearly all shades, either to 
match the gown or to be a pleasing contrast. 
Black is always worn, and by many is preferred to 
any color, as it can be made more generally useful. 

Mantles are made with high shouldered side 
pieces that are turned under square below, to 
form sling sleeves over a long mantilla front of a 
different fabric ; the short back and sides, for in- 
Stance, are of the new brocades or armure ground, 
with deep fringe of balls falling on the front of 
plain velvet. 

Very dressy long cloaks of cloth are fitted to 
the figure like a costume, and have full sleeves 
of velvet, with braiding on the front of the waist, 
and a border of fur astrimming. The full velvet 
sleeves are commended, not merely for their 
beauty, but for their comfort, as they are more 
easily put on or off than the coat sleeves that were 
formerly made too close fitting. 

Some of the cloths used for long cloaks have 
broché borders in black. Plum, dahlia, navy 
blue, drab, grey, golden brown, and various 
green shades are among these handsome cloths. 
In some of the cloaks the border extends down 
the fronts and down the middle of the back, 
while on others it forms a yoke at the top and a 
border at the foot. 
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Where a handsome gown and cloak cannot 
each be added to the winter wardrobe, the de- 
cision usually falls upon the long cloak, as very lit- 
tle of the gown shows below it. For instance a 
cloak of brown cloth has an embroidered border 
of black, it is made up with long princess back 
breadths, while the sides and front are cut off at 
the waist line to disclose a straight skirt of the 
brown cloth with the black border across the 
front. The front has a finely tucked vest of black 
bengaline, finished at the sides with bands of 
embroidery ; the sleeves are full, with deep close 
cuffs of the black embroidery. The foundation 
skirt of this and similar wraps is of alpaca, with 
two very short steels placed low in the back to 
support the heavy cloth coat, but not to extend it. 

The darkest colorings are for plush pelisses, 
ornamented with creamy Thibet fur with curly 
hair. There are cloth green pelisses made with 
polonaise or princess backs, and revers skirt 
fronts, which are braided. A favorite fur, to be 
much employed on coats of this kind, is the 
caracula, a black sheep-skin having a fine, glossy 
waved surface. It must be very dear if, as the 
saying goes, there is but one black sheep in 
every fold. Pelisses made with full sleeves, or 
even with Ivanhoe sleeves, not puffed at all, 
are of royale and cloth mixed, or of Sicilienne 
and plush; the sleeves and collar or hood or 
capes being of one tissue, and the body part of 
another. A curious feature on passementerie 
belts, which confine folds to the waist, and to 
parts of belts only, is the visible hook-and-eye 
that are worked over with colored twisted silk, 
and become quite a feature. Invisible hooks- 
and-eyes are used for fastening skin-tight bodices 
where no opening is apparent, and it may be 
down the under-arm seam or on the shoulder- 
seams, 

For children’s costumes braiding is extensively 
used, as for the costumes of their mammas. A 
pretty long wrap for a little girl is made of green 
cloth, trimmed with green braid, on which is 
worked the key pattern in silver. The fronts 
close on the left, ornamented on the skirt and 
waist with two bands and straps of braid. Large 
pocket-flaps, or added basques, edged with 
braid, trim the sides, The back is plaited below 
the waist, the plaits starting from beneath the 
braid belt, which passes under the pocket, and 
ties in front towards the left. The collar is of 
braid; the broad bell sleeves are of cloth, lined 
with green silk, edged with braid, and trimmed 
with braid straps. 
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A curiotis effect obtaiiéd by a braid is shown 
in a girl’s frock, the braid used being a broad 
brown mohair braid. The frock is composed 
partly of brown cloth, partly of fawn cashmere, 
in a pale, delicate tint. It is iw the princess 
shape, the sides being of the cloth. The backs 
have a pointed fawn panel inserted in the brown 
cloth, this panel being diagonally striped with 
rows of brown braid. The lower part of the 
backs is of brown cloth, cut open and edged 
with a band of fawn color, joined on beneath 
a braid band. The skirt is of plaited brown, 
showing back and front. The fronts of the prin. 
cess polonaise are of fawn color, crossed and 
ornamented with bands of the brown braid. 
On the left shoulder an added right front is vis- 
ible of fawn color and braid. The sleeves are 
very novel, partly puffed, partly plain, but all 
composed of fawn color, striped with braid. The 
dog-collar is covered with braid. 

The fashion of wearing gloves of different 
colors on the two hands is steadily increasing 
in Paris, and will doubtless cross the ocean before 
long. The contrast is often made very strong, 
as when one hand is white or pale grey and the 
other black; but many ladies are satisfied with 
a less glaring difference, and clothe one hand in, 
say, light, and the other dark tan. 

The latest fashion at afternoon teas is to wear 
a kid shoe made like a glove, each dainty toe 
having a separate piece of kid fashioned over it. 
The shoes are low at the heel, and ladies insist 
that they are very comfortable. FASHION. 

A Pretty Trousseau. 

November is a month especially devoted to 
brides and all the pretty plenishings that young 
girls so love at that time to gather around them. 
It is by no means so simple a matter to devise a 
complete and charming trousseau as may appear 
to anyone who has not made the attempt. In the 
matter of gowns alone, much care is required 
that each shall fulfill the purpose for which it is 
intended, and shall be as it were in harmony 
with its companions, while at the same time dif- 
fering from them as completely as is possible. 
In these days especially, when the great aim on 
the part of a bride is to have the gowns _ her 
wedding array fit but few, it needs accomplished 
taste and exquisite fancy to invest each garment 
with individuality, so that they shall be different 
not only from one another, but from those of 
most brides of the same season. Where expense 
is a minor consideration, much trouble can be 
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spared by putting everything into the hands of, 
fashionable modiste ; but let us see what we a 
accomplish in providing a more Madderate ma 
pretty outfit. 

If the Wedding is to be a full dress one, tie 
bridal-gown is the first consideration. IN it ong 
should look one’s best, and it is the ambition of 
every girl and woman to do so, therefore mor 
care should be used in its selection than need fe 
bestowed upon an ordinary costume.. 

Many girls when choosing their wedding. 
gowns have to consider not simply what will 
becoming, but what will not be costly, and aig 
what will be useful afterwards, three difficult 
qualifications to always combine. 

A girl’s wedding-gown should be simple, how. 
ever rich, well made, and fitting perfectly; if 
you are used to being your own dressmaker and 
can do it satisfactorily, you need no outside as. 
sistance ; if not, don’t employ a poor hand to 
completely ruin your whole appearance. 

A very elegant wedding-gown is composed 
entirely of exquisite white frisé velvet trimmed 
with soft white fur; the centre panel of the front 
is slightly draped between the two plain side 
panels, while the bodice is cut in the mode of the 
Directoire save for a Medici collar—a pretty 
fashion, too seldom seen during the last two or 
three years. The long train is protected from 
the possible soiling of church or vestry steps by 
a roll of wadding underneath the lining of the 
hem, and a full and wide net ruching, also placed 
underneath, and so lifting up the train some 
three or four inches from the ground. 

Another very pretty gown that would cost but 
little and be suitable for a girl bride is composed 
of veiling or any other thin white woolen mate- 
rial. In front, the trained skirt opens to showa 
petticoat, or rather a single breadth, of white 
merveilleux set in plaits. This is repeated in the 
vestand a little is introduced in the cuffs, Round 
the waist, and tied in large, loose bows behind 
is a wide sash of merveilleux, and at all the 
edges of both skirt and open bodice is an em- 
broidery in white silk, 

Very few gowns are sufficient for a wedding 
outfit. A number only go out of fashion before 
their owner has had time to wear them more 
than once or twice, when too many are provided 
at atime. The fickle dame has a way of favor 
ing a particular style one month only to condema 
it with the more severity when two or three more 
have come and waned. As it is said to be worse 
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to be out of the fashion than out of the world-— 
and a bride is sure to be happily wishful to re- 
main in both—the contingency is best avoided 
by having a very few gowns, and those very nice. 

A black evening dress is always exceedingly 
useful, since it can be worn with different col- 
ored flowers and ribbons, and never be so con- 
spicuous as to provoke that most galling remark, 
made a proverb by a celebrated actress, “Same 
old gown.” Another of neutral-tinted striped 
silk, trimmed with handsome embroidery or pas- 
sementerie, would be useful for quiet dinners 
and small parties. 

An original day-gown is composed of light 
and dark grey, the front drapery of light grey 
hanging straight from the throat to the feet; it 
is slightly caught up on either side to show the 
underskirt of dark grey velvet, and is confined 
loosely below the waist, so as to resemble a shirt, 
by a wide band of silk embroidery in dark and 
light grey. A Spanish vest of the dark grey 
velvet, bordered with silk ball fringe of the 
lighter shade, and a narrow band of the silk em- 
broidery, form the piquant and becoming bodice. 

A traveling gown has a green Directoire red- 
ingote, with large lapels and pockets, worn over 
a simple skirt of tan color; the waistcoat of the 
latter being crossed in folds in front. With this 
gown a loose sash of green silk is worn, tied on 
one side; and a wide brimmed poke bonnet of 
green velvet, with tan aigrettes, gives it the true 
cachet of the period, on the modes of which it is 
modeled. 

A useful frock of soft black woolen material, 
with a silk spot woven in it, is made with the 
slightly draped skirt opened on one side, over a 
plain black velvet petticoat; the Eton jacket of 
the material being lined with pale mauve, and 
worn over a plain close-fitting vest of black velvet. 

A fascinating tea gown is of a light blue woolen 
broché, with a front of cream areophane em- 
broidered in floss silk ; a drapery of the woolen 
brocade crosses the figure to the left, below the 
waist, where it is fastened bya thick silver chain 
The trained back is set in full gathers behind, and 
the long hanging sleeves are lined with cream. 

The most fashionable thing in fur sets, when a 
shoulder cape is not worn, are the long boas, 
muffs, and toque hats, which began their career 
a couple of winters ago. A most convenient form 
of this arrangement is made up so as to form a 


trimming for any long coat; that is to say, the boa 
Is flat and lined with satin, so that it sets in 


closely to the coat, whilst the collar is deep and 
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also made to fit exactly round the shoulders, 
The muff is attached to the side-pieces just where 
it is required, and the set possesses the great ad- 
vantage of doing to wear without a coat at all or 
with one of any kind, to which it gives the ap* 
pearance of being a handsome fur-trimmed gar- 
ment, In skunk it looks particularly well, and 
accords amiably with almost any color of dress 
or coat. 

In the matter of hats and bonnets, a black hat, 
and a grey, brown, or black bonnet are always 
useful. The prettiest things in head-gear, how- 
ever, are now made of the same material as the 
dress, especially of cloth, and trimmed with rib- 
bon, velvet, feather, or fur of a color either in 
harmony or good contrast. The hats are, as a 
rule, worn large, and bonnets small, though 
toque hats may still be worn to match costumes. 
In the matter of shape, anything that suits the — 
face is right, and quite in accordance with the 
dictates of Dame Fashion, who allows a margin 
this season for the variety of ways in which 
Nature turns out faces. 





The Prussian Princess, sister of Emperor Will- 
iam, who is about to be married, is having made 
for her thirteen pairs of very splendid garters. 
She does not mean to add all these to her trous- 
seau, though among them is that traditional pair 
of new and blue stocking supporters said to 
bring brides luck, and this one is the thirteenth, 
made of pale blue silk and clasped with buckles 
set with large diamonds. Another pair will be 
put away with the rest of the Hohenzollern col- 
lection of garters in the museum at Berlin, and 
the rest will be distributed among the nobles 
who attend the Greek Prince, her husband, 
This is a relic of a very ancient custom that 
survives nowhere now save in the reigning family 
of Germany. In franker and ruder ages it used 
to be the privilege of the best man, when the 
bride was about to retire with her attendant 
maidens, to unfasten her garter and keep it asa 
trophy. 

There was always somewhat of a dispute about 
it, custom requiring that the groom should resist 
the attempt and that the best man should insist 
upon his privilege. With the growth of more 
refined manners this custom naturally fell into 
disuse, and the only relic of it is in the comic 
opera of «La Jolie Parfumeuse,” and in the mar- 
riage customs of the German royal family. 

A. M. G. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1. Carriage costume of velvet made with 
jacket, The skirt of costume is edged with a 
band of fur, slightly draped upon the left side. 
The jacket has the front trimmed with passe- 
menterie and a band of fur around the neck anc 
sleeves. Toque of velvet trimmed with an 
aigrette. 

Fic. 2. Visiting costume of cloth; the skirt of 
gown is plain. The long cloak, also of cloth, is 
made of,plaits and trimmed with bands of passe- 
menterie, it is lined with quilted satin. Bonnet 
of cloth, trimmed with jet coronet and aigrette. 

Fic. 3. Walking costume for lady, made of 
dahlia-colored cloth; the skirt is plain with a 
plaited front of écru cloth. Jacket with crossed 
vest of plaited écru cloth and double cape of the 
same. Large felt hat, with low crown, trimmed 
with ribbon and small birds. 

Fic. 4. Evening costume of pale-blue Henri- 
etta cloth ; the skirt is kilted with a plain breadth 
slightly to the left side, embroidered in silver and 
blue. Bodice crossed in front with embroidery 


upon the right side and around the throat. 
Sleeves full at the top, with embroidery below 


and around th waist. 

Fic. 5. Jacket bodice made of velvet, with 
gold braid; it is open in front to show a chem- 
isette of china crépe, plaited, and peasant bod- 
ice coming below, edged with gold embroidery. 
Sleeves with double cap, edged with narrow 
braid, embroidery around the wrist. 

Fic. 6. Bonnet made of dark-green velvet, 
with gilt cord dividing the puffs. It is trimmed 
with silk, crépe, velvet and small birds. 

Fic. 7. Pillow-sham made of fine linen, trim- 
med with a deep embroidered ruffle and a row 
of insertion. 

Fic. 8. Pillow sham with an embroidered 
edge. 

Fic, 9 Pillow case for a night pillow, with an 
embroidered edge. 

Fic. 10. Pillow sham, with drawn-work bor- 
der, 

Fic. 11, Collar made of velvet, trimmed with 
passementerie, and fastened with a ribbon bow. 

Fic. 12, House gown for lady, made of two 
shades brown camel’s hair. The skirt of the 
lighter is box-plaited, with front and left side 
drapery of the darker shade, buttoned upon the 
right side, Pointed bodice crossed over to the 
right side, with revers, vest of embroidered cash- 
mere in Persian colors. 

Fic, 13. Tailor-made suit of navy-blue cloth, 
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made with double box-plaited skirt. Jacke 
with coat-tails, vest of cream-white cloth, witha 
narrow edge of embroidery upon the rever, 
Hat of velvet, trimmed with long ostrich feathers, 

Fic, 14. Sleeve, with plaits upon the outside 
of the arm and velvet cuff. 

Fic. 15. Sleeve, with pointed puff, at the 
shoulder, and in the cuff. 

Fic. 16. Sleeve for evening gown, made of 
lengthwise pieces with puffs of lace between, 

Fic. 17. Dress sleeve, with lengthwise pufs 
inserted at the top. 

Fic, 18. Dress sleeve, with full cap at the top. 

Fic. 19. Fancy collar, made of cream color 
surah, embroidered with gold and fastened with 
a ribbon bow. 

Fic, 20. Embroidered collar, for street wear, 
made of black velvet, with broad ends of black 
lace, knotted in front. 

Fic. 21. Blouse bodice, made of surah silk, 
with deep pointed collar of passementerie, and 
cuffs upon the sleeves. It is fastened with a 


double cord from the side seams, finished with 
ornaments at the ends. 

Fic, 22—23. Back and front view of coat, for 
girl of ten years, made of grey cloth. The skirt 
is plaited in front on to a straight bodice, the 
back fitting more closely. Double cape and col- 
lar, revers and cuffs of silk, and ribbon coming 
around from the sides, fastening in front with 
loops and ends. 

Fic. 24. Frock, for girl of eight years, made 
of plaid woolen, the skirt is box-plaited, finished 
at the edge with a ribbon velvet. Plaited bodice 
and sleeves, with drapery in front, finished into 
a bow in the back. 

Fic. 25-26. Back and front of cloak, for miss, 
made of plaid eloth, and trimmed with ribbons. 

Fic. 27. Frock, for girl of fourteen, made of 
Eiffel red woolen goods. The skirt is formed of 
alternate fine and box plaits, the bodice of fine 
plaits, with a plaited piece coming across from 
the right shoulder, and finishing with a ribbon 
sash ; a ribbon bow at the left side of collar. 
The sleeves are in fine plaits forming a puff at 
the top and the wrist. 

Fic. 28-29. Front and back of cloak, for child 
of seven years, made of cloth trimmed with a 
band of fur. 


Fic. 30-31. Front and back of costume for 
girl of sixteen, made of camels hair; the skirt 
is straight edged with embroidery. Yoke bodice, 
with sleeves full upon the shoulders. A scarf 
finished with embroidery, completes the costume 
for street wear. 

Fic. 32-33. Fancy aprons, made of nainsook 
muslin, with bibs embroidered and hemstitched, 
and finished with hemstitching alone. 

Fic. 34. Fancy muff, trimmed with a band of 
fur, lace, and ribbon bows. 
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Paris, October. 

T is at this season, when the cool autumn 
I evenings compel one to gather in-doors, that 
the important question arises, what can we do 
inthe way of fancy work? For, perhaps, more 
is done during the three autumn months than at 
any other season of the year. With this view I 
have been diligently seeking all the novelties in 
the fancy work shops in Paris, and send an ac- 
count of what I found there, as it may help to 
decide those who are anxious to begin something 
useful and ornamental. I notice, as a general 
rule, that the colors used this year are brighter 
and fresher, not so faded in tone as last year. 
The long straight stitch, called here “point de 
Hongrie,” is much in vogue, and used equally 
for wool work on écru canvas or for working 
with colored silks on fine canvas or étamine. 
Strips or breadths of orange or blue satin are 
also worked with it, but then filoselle, or what is 
called here “fil de soie” d’Alger is used, étam- 
ine is placed over the satin, and the threads 
drawn out when the work is done. The same 
stitch is also used for working table-covers, bed- 
spreads, portiéres, whether in one piece or made 
of alternate bands of work and satin, or thick 
silk in a shade to harmonize with the embroid- 
ery. It is with this stitch that the beautiful em- 
broideries of the seventeenth century, with their 
subdued tones and shades, are now successfully 
copied, 

The stitch called in France aw passe, and in 
England satin-stitch, holds its own for the richest 
and handsomest style of work, for it can be 
varied with knots in the centre of flowers and 
beads, especially gold and silver ones, can be 
introduced. It is used principally for tabliers of 
silk dresses, covers of caskets, and church vest- 
ments, and can be carried out on velvet, silk, 
cloth and cotton. 

A pretty style of work, but rather difficult of 
execution, is some pale-eolored satin worked 
with narrow silk ribbon. This work was used 
in the last century for screens and cushions, as 
may be seen in pictures and engravings by Fra- 
gonard, Dubocourt, etc. Very narrow ribbon is 
threaded through a needle made expressly, and 
resembling a bodkin. This is passed through the 
satin, leaving the ribbon rather raised. Flowers 
are formed in this way, and united and grouped 
by stem-stitch, The effect is pretty and original, 
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but unfortunately a frame is indispensable. FE 
saw a style of effective work easy to do. A piece 
of brocade, style Louis XVI. with stripes, must 
be chosen, and a pretty design, or pattern of 
flowers in sprays or wreaths, worked on in em- 
broidery stitch (without being raised underneath), 
This is quickly done, and looks splendid for 
chair seats and stools, made up with white and 
gold, or black and gold. Sometimes the flowers 
are worked in chenille fora change. A cycla- 
men looks well embroidered thus. 

The newest work is a mixture of several fancy 
stitches and materials on pale! shades of satin, 
whether blue, pink, amber, or green. “The 
pattern designed is carried out with narrow rib- 
bons also, resembling China ribbon. A thread 
is run through the middle of the ribbon, and it is 
then drawn up and arranged on the satin in the 
form of flowers, the stitches holding it down 
going through the middle of the ribbon, and 
causing the two edges to stand up, the centres 
worked in with silk. These groups of flowers 
are united with imitation Mechlin or Brussels 
lace, put on in motifs, and edged with fine white 
chenille. : 

But many of your readers may not feel indus- 
triously inclined and are longing for me to chat 
about the modes rather than fancy work. For 
their sake I will pass by the bewildering array 
of handsome work displayed and try to let all see 
some of the new autumn styles with my glasses. 

Grey continues to be a favorite color, Ata 
recent wedding, which can certainly claim the 
merit of originality, everybody present at the 
ceremony wore grey; it was in fact a grey-wed- 
ding. The bridesmaids had grey tailor-made 
gowns, which were relieved with bouquets of 
red roses, and their hats matched. The bride’s 
gown was of grey armure royale, with no trim- 
ming ; the bonnet close fitting, in pale grey also; 
a Directoire bow of crépe lisse under the chin. 
The bride’s mother wore grey poult de soie, with 
a bonnet en suite. The effect was charming, for 
the greys had been well chosen to harmonize; 
and most of the prettiest gowns throughout this 
very gay season just past have been grey, with 
silver and white intermixed, and some of this 
description were worn by the guests. 

Those who are thinking of gowns for autumn 
wear may safely invest in velvet, and one of the 


most popular will be the shot velvet. The 
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«bull-rush ” shot is likely to be most in favor, and 
anot’.er tone, known as “snapdragon.” A deli- 
cate mauve, shot with gold, formed the back 
breadth of one costume, the sides of the skirt 
opening over handsome gold embrojdery, intro- 
duced also on the bodice, which had a crossing 
vest. A shot brown and goid had been made in 
the same long draperies, over shot silk of a mixt- 
ure known years ago as pigeon’s wing—a curi- 
ous combination of pink and blue. This had 
been doui//ionné on the cross round the hem of 
the skirt, a couple of pinked-out flounces of the 
same falling over it, all very nearly hidden by 
the velvet, but not quite, and the distinction is 
great, for the influence of the silk was felt in 
the dress, It appeared also as a panel trimming 
on one side, and the combination of tones was 
exceedingly fortunate, The bodice was made 
with a crossing vest. One of the most service- 
able materials for wearing in the country at this 
season is Canton crépe. It looks like crépe, but 


has a great deal of hard wear in it, is inexpensive 
and most dressy, It is made in light and in dark 
colors, with a tiny spray or oval spot, in contrast, 
brocaded on it, such as red on grey or blue. 
This material is made up in softly-draped skirts, 


with no trimming but a knot of ribbons; the full 
bodices are made with bands. They would do 
well for country house visiting, lawn-tennis par- 
ties, ship dances, and all the hundred and one 
opportunities of our social life in autumn, when 
a smart looking gown is needed, and preferably 
one not too expensive. 

I have seen some gowns just completed which, 
as the French so expressively render it, are 
“vavissantes,” and will try to bring some before 
my readers. Imagine a fine new make of cash- 
mere of the shade known as “bird’s egg,” 
neither blue nor green, with the beauty of both. 
The skirt was cut all round and perfectly plain, 
save that at the edge toa depth of half a yard 
there was a broad embroidery in pure white silk 
of an intricate Renaissance design, falling over 
a close ruche of silk of the tone of the dress, with 
the edges pinked. The bodice showed the same 
embroidery, and from beneath the right arm 
came a broad, slanting sash of light green velvet, 
which also formed cuffs to match—a stylish and 
elegant dress, A black silk, fit for grande toilette 
for afternoon or for a dinner-gown, had the sides 
entirely covered with redingote panels of fine 
grey mousseline de soie, bordered all round with 
silk embroidery in straw, pink, and green, of 
the lightest tones. There was a thick silk ruche 
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of the same combination of tones at the 

and they appeared again in the embroidery op 
the bodice. A light tilleul silk, of a soft Orienty 
make, had a full plain skirt, bordered with deep 
white Vandyked guipure, the points of which 
were carried round the waist, forming a wide 
waistband, confining the fulness placed back 
and front, an arrangement peculiarly becoming 
to the figure, “The same points appeared on the 
cuff of the full sleeves, and were carried wy up the 
outside of the arm, There are many colors wom 
now which have not been seen for years, and 
many of them were in favor seventy years ago, 
; Among them we may reckon pucé, which will, 
there i is? little doubt, be the ene particular tone 
this winter, not a bright violet, but just t the deep, 
rich shade, which we know as pucé. A lighter 
tint,fsomething like ‘chocolate, with a good 
admixture |’of cream, largely ‘employed for 
stylish | costumes, and one beautiful gown in 
this: tone has just a triple folded vest in the 
exact centre of the front of the bodice, 
For; wearing with this or with any rich gown, 
a light, almond-colored cloak has been arranged 
with heavy bead trimmings placed in a V form 
about the bodice, having long hanging sleeves, 
and a shot pink and gold silk lining, which could 
be made to show Satisfactorily by turning it over 
on the cuff; a V-shaped beaded ornament covered 
the point of the shoulders, hanging downwards 
in a point; and inside were silk pockets of an 
oval form, bordered with ruching. I must de 
scribe a tea-gown which a lovely member of the 
aristocracy is likely to wear. It was made in 
shot silk—blue and fawn—the fronts finely em- 
broidered in faint coloring, with wisteria blooms 
most faithfully rendered—one bunch of subdued 
mauve, another faint lemon. It was draped en- 
tirely from the back, showing the fine, elegant 
figure admirably. The sleeves were of the long, 
pointed form, caught up with ribbons, large rib- 
bon bows forming the epaulettes. 

Selvedges play their part, and hardly any other 
adornment had found its way on to a bodice and 
skirt of light brown, made with puffed sleeves, a 
deep band at the efpow, and tabs round the 
bodice. There is hardly any period from which 
the modern dress designers do not borrow. 


Old styles and new are all worn, so that any 
style that you may be the possessor of can be 
altered with but little trouble or expense; of 
worn as it is and not look out of style. 
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T would seem that the field for home decora- 
tion was well-nigh exhausted, but this is by 
no means the case. The dainty and pretty, the 
quaint and picturesque, startling contrasts and 
grotesque effects, are all in order, so that the 
most unpromising materials can now be called 
into requisition. Gilding is liberally used, and 
gold paint can be daubed anywhere. This can 
be purchased in small bottles for twenty-five 
cents, and can be applied by amateurs with a 
fne camel’s hair brush upon baskets, chairs, 
couches, mirror or picture frames, and articles 
innumerable, 

Many and various are the opportunities that a 
ready needle and brush may find in decorating 
the less important articles of a house. Good 
taste is in constant requisition, and is nowhere 
shown more than in the selection of wall paper. 
Papers should be chosen with an eye to furnish- 
ing, and also to the position and size of the 
room; a north room naturally requires paper of 
a warmer tint than a bright, sunny room. A 
dreary, dark room may be changed by the judi- 
cious use of paper and paint into the cheeriest 
and most homelike place. 

It isa mistake to suppose that the most ex- 
pensive papers are the best, An excellent paper 
may be obtained for fifteen cents a roll, and 
the cheaper styles are in many cases far 
more delicate and chaste than the heavier and 
dearer ones. Very wide borders are unsuit- 
able, unless the ceiling be unusually high. A 
single strip of wall-paper of conventional pattern 
and contrasting in color with the rest of the wall, 
forms an excellent border. It has the unusual 
advantage of being inexpensive, while it can be 
cut to any width, and will be more effective than 
ordinary bordering, especially if a moulding is 
carried around the lower edge. 

Ceilings formerly thrusting themselves into 
unpleasant prominence, either by their glaring 
white surface, or by theif often reprehensible 
coloring, now hide themselves behind paper, deli- 
cate in tint and beautiful in effect. Pale, creamy 
and olive tints overlaid with irregular stars, or 
some feathery pattern, are the most desirable. 

A charming bedroom is made by using a light- 
blue ground-paper for the walls, with conventional 
designs in a darker shade; a frieze of darker 
blue, about six inches wide, is added. For the 
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centre of the ceiling an écru faper with irregu- 
lar gold stars, is chosen, around this runs a four- 
inch border of plain light-blue. Ifa dark effect 
is desired for a room, soft old-blue, with border 
of old-red, makes a pretty contrast. 

In decorating a room, frequently the first object 
that strikes the eye is an unsightly mantel-piece. 
We recently saw one that had all the ugly char- 
acteristics converted by a small outlay into an 
ornamental addition to the furnishing. The 
mantel-piece was high and severely plain, five 
feet in length, made of ordinary pine wood which 
had received numerous coats of paint, each one 
failing to improve itsappearance. Three shelves, 
two feet long and one foot wide, were put up 
each side, one foot being allowed between them— 
a fourth shelf went across the entire space at the 
top. After these were put up, the space between 
the shelves was filled in with cretonne matching 

furniture covering and curtains, the cretonne 
being fluted to join from the four corners in the 
centre and there fastened by a large rosette of 
ribbon. The paint having been burnt off the old 
mantel-piece, the whole was stained in imitation 
of wood, which must be the same as the furniture 
of the room, or if preferred, they could be painted 
white and varnished to give the whole a brilliant 
gloss. When completed they should be filled 
with bric-a-brac and form a beautiful addition to 
what was before an unsightly object. 

There are various means of toning or darken- 
ing woods for decorative effect—logwood, lime, 
brown soft soap, dyed oil, sulphate of iron, nitrate 
of silver exposed to the sun’s rays, carbonate of 
soda, bi-chromate and permanganate of potash, 
and other alkaline preparations are used for 
darkening the wood—the last three specially 
recommended. The solution is applied by dis- 
solving one ounce of the alkali in two gills of 
boiling water, diluted to the requiredtone. The 
surface is saturated with a soft sponge or flannel, 
and immediately dried with soft rags. The car- 
bonate is used for dark woods. Oiltinged with 
rose-madder may be applied to hard woods like 
birch, and a red oil is prepared from soaked 
alkanet root in linseed oil. The grain of yellow 
pine can be brought out by two or three coats of 
japan much diluted with turpentine, and after- 
wards oiled and rubbed. To give mahogany the 
appearance of age, lime-water used before oiling 
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isa good plan. In staining the wood, the best 
and most transparent effect is obtained by re- 
peated light coats of the same. For oak stain, a 
strong solution of oxalic acid is employed ; for 
mahogany, dilute nitrous acid. A primary coat 
or a coat of wood fillers is advantageous. For 
mahogany stains: two ounces of dragon’s blood 
dissolved in one quart of rectified spirits of wine, 
well shaken, or raw sienna in beer, with burnt 
sienna to give the required tone. For darker 
stains boil a half-pound of madder and two ounces 
of logwood-chips in one gallon of water, and 
brush the decoction while hot over the wood. 
When dry, paint with a solution of two ounces of 
potash in one quart of water. A solution of per- 
manganate of potash forms a rapid and excellent 
brown stain. 

Old-fashioned splint rockers, or low-priced 
piazza chairs, may be made into very handsome 
chairs by covering the wood work with the 
white enamel paint, which may be obtained 
from any paint store. The seat and back should 
be covered with pretty cretonne cushions, or 
those made of China or surah silk; finish them 
with pretty bows, and you will wonder where 
the old chair has vanished to when you gaze 
upon your handiwork. 

A couch is a necessity in a sleeping-room, 
where you frequently fee! the need of resting, 
and do not care to lie upon the bed. An admi- 
rable one can be invented at a trifling cost, by 
taking an ordinary cane-seat steamer chair, which 
can be purchased for two dollars. Paint the 
wood work of this a light blue, bright red or pale 
green, if preferred gild it, selecting whichever 
will best accord with the surroundings in the 
room; then make cushions to fit the seat, when 
it is all drawn out, and the back; cover these 
with pretty cretonne, or covering to match that 
used in the room, tied on with ribbon bows. 
When completed, you have a pretty and luxuri- 
ous addition to your room at a trifling cost, which 
in regard to real comfort will be found priceless. 

Nothing adds to the decoration of a room 
more than pictures, Now that photographs can 
be purchased that are copies of works of art, at 
a trifling cost, even those of moderate means can 
gratify their taste for the beautiful. With a 
little trouble these can be framed at home in the 
latest style at a small outlay. Have a carpenter 
make a frame four inches wide out of pine wood, 
then purchase some India silk of a color to con- 
trast with your furnishing—this can be either 
plain or figured and requires to be of a bright 
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color, lay the silk upon the frame in folds joining 
at the four corners, with folds covering over 
where the mitres come—if expense is not cop. 
sidered a band of silver, white and gold, or gilt 
can be put outside the silk. These are now eon. 
sidered the handsomest frames used. Othey 
have a narrow band of metal around them and 
are elaborately draped with a long scarf, edged 
with fringe. This varies in length from one to 
two yards, is usually made of India silk, and js 
frequently finished with embroidery upon one 
end, 

If you are the possessor of any old fans that 
have survived many festive occasions but are now 
past service, they can be used as a decoration by 
mounting them on plush and hanging upon the 
wall, even if the delicate paper, satin or gauze is 
torn, they can be folded over and look equally 
well. 

A sunrise is another pretty wall decoration 
made from the Japanese paper fans, Take four 
ordinary-sized fans of pretty contrasting colors— 
olive, blue, yellow, and red, remove the rivet that 
fastens the sticks together, and the pieces of wood 
upon the sides that support the fan, and use the 
stick ends for the outside of the circle. Join 
these four fans together in the centre by slightly 
sewing until they all come together in diverging 
rays, the sticks on the outer edge adding to the 
resemblance—these sticks should have three 
rows of ribbon run in and out of them, of different 
shades, finished with a bow in the centre. 

Cones in bunches and gilded form a pretty 
decoration for many articles. Ears of pop-corn, 
oak balls, bronzed and hung in bunches, wheat 
and grasses, will form a very pleasing decoration, 
add much to the beauty of baskets, and will be 
found very inexpensive, 

A lamp shade, adapted to the dinner table if 
decorations correspond, is of close-set small 
yellow poppies with white centers, and three 
airy butterflies of white or yellow fluttering at 
irregular intervals upon the poppies. These 
butterflies may be real ones carefully mounted 
upon delicate wire, The same idea can be ex- 
tended to other flowers and butterflies and 
dragonflies, care being taken to observe some 
degree of truth and not place a gorgeous 
foreign butterfly upon some tiny native flower. 

A very good effect is gained by accordion 
plaitings of delicate crépe or tulle; pale yellow 
over which falls an upper circle of sunflower- 
brown petals, pale pink with darker semi-circles 
of rose-petals above, or palest green, over which 
fall long daisy petals of white. 
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Wousehold Department. 
EDITED BY MRS. I. D. HOPE, 
Teacher of Cookery in the Public Schools of New York. 


Cake, and Cake Baking. 


It will be endeavored here to give directions 
for the mixing and baking of cake, which if care- 
fully followed will, in every instance, produce the 
most perfect results. Fully as much depends upon 
the baking as the making. The fire should be 
moderate and sufficient to last through the entire 
baking. Practice alone will teach what a quick, 
moderate, or a slow oven means. For large or 
rich cakes, the oven should be rather slow. If 
too hot they will brown before given a chance to 
rise. Thin cakes require a hot oven. Cakes 
made with molasses a moderate oven as they 
burn very easily. Care should be taken not to 
jar the cake while it is baking. Run a stiff 
broom splint in the centre of the cake, and if it 
comes out clean and dry it is done. 

Use none but the best materials, the best flour 
and butter, the freshest of eggs, the finest granu- 
lated or powdered sugar sifted—coarse sugar 
makes coarse grained cake with a hard crust. 
The best flour is of a delicate cream color, dry 
to the touch’ and heavier than the poorer grades, 
It holds together when squeezed by the hand 
and retains the impression of the skin much 
longer than poor flour. 

Have everything ready before beginning to 
work, pans buttered and papered, flour dried 
and sifted, the fire just right etc. The flour is in 
all cases sifted before being measured, then 
sifted again at least twice with the baking pow- 
der, the right proportion of baking powder is 
one even teaspoonful to one cupful of sifted flour. 

The cup used in all these recipes is one hold- 
ing exactly one-half pint. These cups come 
divided in thirds and quarters, and may be pro- 
cured at almost any large house-furnishing store. 

Where fruit is to be used it should be prepared 
the day before. It is well to prepare several 
pounds of currants at once, washing and drying 
thoroughly and keeping in air-tight jars. 

Eggs should always be strained through a sieve 
before using for cake, they beat easier and 
smoother for it. If whites and yolks are to be 
beaten separately, then strain each before beating. 
Beat whites until they can be turned upside down 
without spilling, and yolks until they stop frothing 
and thicken like custard. Do not allow one 

drop of the yolks to mix with the whites as it 
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will prevent it becoming stiff. Warm the bow! 
and beat the butter with a wooden spoon until! 
smooth as cream, this is called “ creaming ” it. 
Add the sifted sugar gradually and beat again 
until very light, add yolks of the eggs and flavor- 
ing, then flour and milk or water alternately, 
last of all the whites, when mixed, beat all well 
together and bake immediately. 


Dream Cake. 

Three-quarters of a cup of butter, two cup- 
fuls of sugar, one-half cupful of milk, two 
and one-half cupfuls of flour, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one and a half teaspoonful cream 
of tartar, whites of -eight eggs, one-half tea- 
spoonful of almond extract, bake in jelly-cake 
pans. Make a soft icing with two cupfuls of 
powdered sugar and the whites of two eggs, di- 
vide it into three parts, color one part pink and 
flavor it with rose, another part yellow and flavor 
with lemon; leave the third part white and flavor 
with vanilla. Puta different color between the 
layers. Sprinkle the top of each with cocoanut. 
Put the white icing on top and sprinkle cocoanut 


over all. 
Cream Nut Cake. 


Three-quarters of a cup of butter, two cupfuls. 
of sugar, three and one-fourth cupfuls of flour, 
three even teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one cupful of milk, five eggs—bake in jelly 
cake tins. Make the filling as follows: whites 
of two eggs, one and a half cupfuls of pow- 
dered sugar, Put the eggs in a bowl, sprinkle 
in one tablespoonful of sugar, beat with a wire 
whisk five minutes, add the rest of the sugar 
gradually, a tablespoonful at a time; when all is 
added and it is smooth and creamy, flavor and 
stir in three-fourths of a cupful of nuts which 
have been chopped fine. Spread this icing be- 
tween the layers, sprinkle each layer with nuts, 
ice the top with plain icing and lay whole or half 
nuts here and there over all. 

Chocolate Cake. 

Two-thirds of a cupful of butter, two cupfuls 
of sugar, three cupfuls of flour, three even tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, four eggs, one scant 
cupful of milk, one teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake 
in jelly-cake tins, and spread with chocolate 
filling. Bake in sheets, ice, and cut in squares, 
and you have feather-cake. 
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Caramel Filling for Chocolate Cake. 


One cupful of granulated sugar, one-half cupful 
of water, two squares of Baker’s chocolate grated, 
white of one egg, two teaspoonfuls of vanilla: 
Boil the sugar and water together*without stir- 
ring until the syrup will thread, then pour it 
slowly into the beaten white, beating all the 
while; beat five minutes, stir in the chocolate 
and vanilla, and spread over the layers; it will 
harden immediately and is the finest of the 
chocolate fillings. 


Lemon Cream Cake. 


Make cakeas in preceding recipe, bake in layers 
and spread with cream made as follows : One cup- 
ful of sugar, one cupful of water, grated rind and 
juice ofone large or two small lemons, one heaping 
tablespoonful of corn-starch dissolved in a little 
cold water, one small teaspoonful of butter. Boil 
the water and sugar together five minutes, add the 
corn-starch and boil five minutes longer, add 
lemon, let it boil up once, add the butter, and 
when it is melted remove from the fire. Let 
¢ool a little before spreading the cakes. 


Cream Filling for Cake. 


One cupful of milk, one well-beaten egg, one 
heaping teaspoonful of corn-starch, one-half cupful 
of sugar. Heat the milk to boiling, and stir in the 
corn-starch whieh has been wet toa smooth paste 
with a little milk, let it boil hard five minutes, then 
stir in the egg and sugar which have been beaten 
together, boil one minute longer, flavor to taste, 
and when cool spread between the layers, Spread 
soft icing over the top. 


Sponge Cake. 


One pound of eggs, and an extra one to 
allow for the shells, one pound of sugar, one- 
half pound of flour, the juice and grated 
rind of a lemon. Beat the yolks of the eggs 
until very light and thick, add the sugar 
and beat five minutes longer, add the lemon, 
then the whites, beat hard one minute, then mix 
n the flour lightly, only just enough to mix thor- 
oughly, Bake in two square deep loaves in a mod- 
erate oven about one hour. Sponge cake should 
not be beaten after adding the flour. If stirred 
instead of beaten the air bubbles will be broken, 
and the cake will be close-grained and tough, in- 
stead of light and delicate. Sponge cakes made 
with baking-powder require less beating than those 
made without, but are a very poor substitute. 
Gut through the crust with the point of a sharp 
knife, then break apart. 
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Pound Cake. 


One pound of butter, one pound of sugag, ong 
pound of flour, ten eggs, one-half teaspoonful of 
mace, one wine-glass of brandy. Wash the salt 
from the butter and beat it toa cream. Add the 
sugar, and beat until white and smooth, add the 
yolks, the brandy and mace, then the whites and 
flour alternately. Beat all together hard and 
long. Bake in a very moderate oven two hour, 
To make a perfect pound cake requires strength 
in beating and judgment in baking—a quick 
oven will spoil it. 


One Egg Cake. 


One-half cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, 
one well-beaten egg, one scant cupful of milk, 
two even cupfuls of flour, two even teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder, one teaspoonful of lemon or 
vanilla, Bake ina shallow pan in a moderate 
oven one-half hour. 


Spice Cake. 


One cupful of molasses, one cupful of sugar, 
one scant cupful of butter, one large cup. 
ful of milk, three cupfuls of flour, one heaping 
teaspoonful of baking-soda, one even teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, one tablespoonful of lemon- 
juice, one heaping teaspoonful of cinnamon, one 
even teaspoonful each of allspice and mace, one- 
half a teaspoonful of cloves. Bake in small tins 
and ice. These are delicious. They are made 
with two cupfuls of sugar instead of one of molas- 
ses and one of sugar, and in such case use no 
soda or cream of tartar, but instead three even 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 


Cream Paffs. 


One cupful of water, one-half cupful of butter, 
one and a half cupfuls of flour, five eggs. Put 
the water and butter on to boil; when it boils, put 
in the dry flour all at once, stir over the fire 
about five minutes, or until it has become a smooth 
well-cooked paste. Remove from the fire, and 
add the eggs one at a time, and beat in each one 
well before adding the next. Beat all together 
thoroughly. Drop by the tablespoonful on greas- 
ed pans, and bake in a moderate oven about 
twenty-five minutes. 


Cream for Filling. 


One pint of rich sweet-milk, two tablespoonfuls 
corn-starch, two well-beaten eggs, one cupful of 
sugar. Mix and cook the same as cream-cake 
filling. Split open the puffs when cool and fil 
with the cream. 
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Loaf Cocoanut Cake. 

Two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of butter, six 
eggs, two cupfuls of flour; beat hard, then stir 
in lightly one pound of grated coceanut; beat 
hard and bake in a moderate oven about one hour. 

Cream Spice Cake. 

Two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of butter, one 
cupful of sour milk, one even teaspoonful of 
soda, one teaspoonful of cloves, two teaspoonfuls 
of cinnamon, grated rind of a lemon, one pound 
of raisins seeded and chopped. Bake in a 
moderate oven. 

Cream Sponge Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of cream, 
three eggs, one cupful of flour, one even tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. Beat very light and 
bake in a slow oven. 


Brown Loaf Cake. 


One cupful of brown sugar, one-half cupful ot 
molasses, one-half cupful of butter, one-half 
cupful of milk, two eggs, two and one-fourth cup- 
fuls of flour, one heaping teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, one-half teaspoonful of cloves, one even 
teaspoonful of baking soda, one cupful ‘of 


seeded and chopped raisins. Cream the but- 
ter and sugar, add the yolks and spice, add milk 
and flour alternately, then the molasses and beat 
hard, add raisins which have been rolled in flour, 
Bake in a moderate oven in deep pan one hour 
and a quarter. 

Coffee Cake. 

One cupful of brown sugar, one-half cupful 
of molasses, one-half cupful of butter, one-half 
cupful of very strong coffee, two and a half 
cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of soda, one 
heaping teaspoonful of cinnamon, one-half tea- 
spoonful of cloves, one-half teaspoonful of mace, 
one cupful of raisins, and one cupful of currants. 
Cover with soft icing. 


White Pound Cake. 


One cupful of sugar, one cupful of butter, two 
cupfuls of flour, whites of eight eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder sifted three times 
with the flour; flavor with almonds, put in a 
cool oven and gradually increase the heat. Frost 
while warm with boiled icing. 
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Gold Cake. 

One-half cupful of butter, ome and three- 
fourths cupful of powdered sugar, yolks of five 
eggs and white of one, one-half cupful of milk, 
two and one-half cupfuls of flour, two even tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla or one-half teaspoonful of mace. Bake 
in a moderate oven, 

Silver Cake. 

One-half cupful of butter, one and one-half 
cupfuls of sugar, one-half a cupful of milk, two 
and a quarter cupfuls of flour, two even tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, whites of five eggs. 

Orange Cake. 

Make cake as in preceding recipe, only using 
three whole eggs instead of six whites. For 
filling take one cupful of sugar, one large table- 
spoonful of butter, the juice of one lemon, grated 
rind and juice of two oranges. Beat all together 
and boil until the consistency of jelly. 

Iee Cream Cake. 

Two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of butter, 
four cupfuls ef flour, five eggs, one-half a cupful 
of sweet cream, flavor with almond, For filling, 
dissolve one tablespoonful of gelatine in one 
tablespoonful of cold water, and stir it into one 
cupful of boiling milk, add two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and set aside to cool. Whip one pint of 
ice-cold cream (that has previously been sweeten- ° 
ed and flavored with vanilla) and add the gelatine 
mixture, Blanch and chop a pound of almonds, 
stir into the cream, and put very thick between 
each layer. This is delicious. 

To Blanch Almonds. 

Throw them into boiling water, let them stand 
a moment, throw them into cold water, slip oft 
the skins, dry and chop. 


<0 
<r 


O. & O. Tea is now to be had at many of the 
leading grocer’s stores and is truly the choicest 
article ever offered to the public. It is perfectly 
pure and the quality never varies. It is also the 
most economical in use, as it has more strength 
than the lower grades. It is sold only in tins 
hermetically sealed and bearing the trade mark 
of the company. At last consumers of Tea are 
to be protected by a responsible and well-organ- 
ized association of producers and importers. 
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Figs. 1, 2, 3. Sunflower Pincushion,. 


At this season the question of Christmas gifts 
commences to be agitated in the, family circle, 


Fic. 1. 


and the older members try to decide what will 
be suitable for relatives and 
friends, Very frequently all 
must be accomplished by 
wliling fingers, and hints 
about making pretty trifles 
cannot fail to be useful. The 
cushion illustrated is made 
in yellow satin, while the 
center, which forms the 
cushion, is covered with 


dark-brown plush. This is — 


made first, and stuffed with 
bran, after which the vari- 
ous petals are cut and bent. 
A little gum and some small 
pieces of wire are necessary 
to keep them in place, 
which should be laid at the 
back of the petals. They 
should be firmly fastened, 
and finished by adding some 
green silk ribbon to com- 


plete the calix. The bud has both smaller ang 

more round-shaped petals than the open flower, 

being finished in the same way with green rib. 

bon. Dark-colored plush forms 

the most handsome foliage, ang 

when gummed at the back will 

assume almost any shapes, 4 

thick piece of wire is required 

for the stem, which should be 

covered with green twist. 4 

good-sized bow of ribbon, the 

same shade as the petals of the 

flower, completes this dainty 

cushion, which is a pretty ornament to hang ona 
dressing-glass. A.C, 

Fig. 4. Crocheted Vase or Bottle Mat fer 

Toilet Table. 
This mat is worked in crochet with fine cream 
thread. It consists of a rosette for the centre, 


surrounded by a scalloped edging. The rosette 
is double, having a crochet back or lining, which 
is connected with it two-thirds of the way around, 
and open the rest of the way in order that a 
circle of plush or silk can be inserted. Begin 


the rosette with 10 chain stitches, and connect 
to form a loop. Ist round.—4 chain to begin, 
11 double crochet separated by a chain stitch 
around the loop, 2 chain, a slip stitch on the 34 
of the 4th chain at the beginning. 2d round.—A 
single crochet around the next chain, 15 chain, 
a slip stitch on the preceding single, 1 single and 
15 double around the first half of the 15 chain, 
3 picots (for a picot make 8 ehain and a single 
on the first of them), 19 chain, form the last 12 of 
them into a loop by working a slip stitch on the 
7th, 22 single around this loop, a single around 
the first of the 22, 18 chain, close the last 10 into 
aloop, 6 chain, 2 single separated by 6 chain 
around the loop, 6 chain, a shp on the 8th of the 
18 chain, work a single, 10 double and a single 
around each of the three 6 chain, a single on the 
single before the first 10 double, 15 chain, a single 
on the chain following the.3d of the 3 picots, 3 
picots, a single on the last of the 15 double, 15 
double and a single around the second half of 
the 15 chain, a single on the same chain with 
the single worked at the beginning of the pattern. 
Repeat 11 times more, and in every repetition 
connect the 11th of the 22 single to the middle 
one of the last 15 chain in the preceding pattern; 
in the last repetition also connect the middle one 
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of the 15 chain to the 22 single of the first pat- 
tern; close with a slip on the first single in the 


round, and fasten off. 3d round.—A fourfold 


crochet on the 17th of the 22 single, 3 chain, a 


single on the sth of the first 10 double, 11 chain 
and asingle on the 5th of the next 10 double, 
the same again, then 3 chain; repeat for each 
scallop, and close with a slip on the first fourfold 
inthe round. 4th round—A single around the 
first 3 chain, 4 chain, 5 double separated by 2 
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a chain and a slip on the sth of the 6 chain. 
2d round.—s chain to begin, a double around 
every chain in the last round and 2 chain be- 


tween. Work 9 more rows like the last, widen- 


ing as required, 12th round.—A single around 
every 2 chain and 5 chain between; for two- 
thirds of the round connect the middle one of 
each third 5 chain to the rosette on the wrong 
side, once to the stitch on which a fourfold was 


worked in the 2d round, and next to the slip 
A, C. 
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Fig. 5-6. Doily in Roman Embroidery. 

A very charming little piece of work is shown 
in Fig. 5-6. This is a doily embroidered in 
what is frequently known as cut-work, although 
it has several high sounding titles, such as Riche- 
lieu, Guipure, and Roman embroidery, Linen, 
bined thread, neat and careful workmanship, com- 
linen with a fair amount of patience, are all the 
materials required for this work, though many 
workers like to add to these a piece of toile cirée 
to prevent the work from becoming puckered 


separated by 2 chain around the next 11 chain, 
4 chain, a single around the following 3 chain; 
repeat, sth round.—11 times a double and 2 
chain around each scallop (see illustration). 
6th round.—A single on the 2 chain between 
scallops, 4 chain, 8 times a double, a picot, and 
2chain around the scallop (for a picot make 7 
chain and asingle around the preceding double); 
add 2 chain, and repeat. For the lining make a 
loop of 10 chain, 6 chain to begin, 23 treble 
separated bya chain around the loop; close with 
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is button-hole stitch, even thy 
bars and circles being works 
with this alone, The outling 
of the pattern should be i 
lowed first with evenly ny 
stitches, as in Broderie 

in order that they may be s¢ 
up well above the back-ground 
A very sharp pair of scissoy 
should be used to cut away the, 
linen behind the design afte 
the work is all finished, th 
cutting being taken as near the 
button-hole stitches as is poss. 




















and the fingers pricked. The enlarged portion 


of the pattern given in the Detail Fig. 6, shows 
exactly half one side, and a corner, so that the 
extreme size of the doily can readily be meas- 
ured. The pattern must be marked upon the linen 
by pouncing, or by the aid of transferring paper, 
hints for the use of which have frequently been 
giveninthis magazine. The only stitch employed 





ble without snipping them 
The work may be done in 
colors if preferred, flax threads 
having a particularly good ef. 
fect in this class of embroidery, 

I will wish my readers every 
success in copying our designs 
this month, and trust that by 
the hints given here, I may 
have added, even in a small 
degree, to the pleasure of many; 
and that the pieces of artistic needle-work which 
they can copy will serve as pleasant reminders of 
happy hours passed inworking for some loved ones, 
not only when winter’s gloom has settled down 
upon us, but for manya long year tocome, M.G, 
Figs. 7, 8,9. Embroidered Carving Cloths, 

These linen carving cloths are twenty-five 
inches long and thirteen wide, with fringed ends, 
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One of them has a canvas-woven border across 
the ends, on which the design given in Fig. 8 is 
worked in cross stitch with washing silks in blue 
and straw color, The other is of linen momie- 
cloth with a border worked in flat stitch in two 


shades of terra-cotta, Another design for a 


cross-stitch border is given in Fig.9. In this the 
background is worked in cross-stitch in silk of a 
single color, throwing the design into light relief 


of the linen. 





— 
NOVELTIES IN FANCY WORK. 
(Illustrated on colored page in front part of book.) 


As the holiday season approaches many novel- 
ties are shown, I have selected some especially 
pretty ones that may be made by dainty fingers 
without a great outlay. 

Fic, 1 NEw 
HANDKER- 
CHIEF CASE.— 
This novelty is 
in cream satin, 
embroidered in 
red flowers with 
chenille. The 
ribbon is red 
satin. The hand- 
kerchiefs are ex- 
posed to view 
and so arranged 
that they are 
ready for use. 

Sachet pow- 
der is placed 
between the 
thicknesses of 
satin, A hand- 
some piece of 
brocade, silk, or satin could be used if em- 
broidery was not desired, and would have a 
pretty effect. 

Fic. 2, THE PANsy SACHET. — Perfume 
sachet. The perfume is concealed in a bag be- 
neath the flower, the pansy being in painted 
velvet. This design would also serve for a pocket 
pincushion, the perfume being inserted between 
the two thicknesses of back and front. 

Fic 3. FANcy Basket. — This nest-shaped 
receptacle is composed of interlaced straws or 
ribbon, and bordered with a plaited band, and 
side handles to correspond. Inside pocket in 
old brocade, brightened up with bows like those 
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ornamenting the arch handle covered with 
satin. This can be filled with confectionery for 
a Christmas gift, and afterwards used to hold 
fancy work, 


Fic. 4 PAPER AND ENVELOPE SACHET. — 
This is a useful contrivance for traveling. It 
is made in blue satin, and the birds and flowers 
may be either embroidered or painted. It is a 
pretty gift for a lady to give to a gentleman, and 
can be made of any color that fancy dictates. 

Fic. 5. FAN PHOTOGRAPH SCREEN, — This 
exquisite holder for photographs is both orna- 
mental and useful. It is a regular fan, the leaf 
of black lace, with vacant spaces to hold the 
pictures, The sticks are gilt, the small birds 
decorating the top are of various plumage. A 
satin ribbon bow finishes the left side. Any old 

defaced fan can 
be covered and 
ornamented for 
the purpose. 


Fic. 6, THE 
ISABELLE Fto- 
RAL STAND.— 
This novelty is 
designed by a 
noted florist. 
The wooden 
shoe can very 
easily be copied, 
and is prettily 
painted and en- 
ameled. The 
rake and spade 
are tied with a 
dainty bow of 
crimson moiré 

ribbon, and the mimosa and brown leaves,— 


which may be either ivy or holly—are gracefully 
introduced into the shoe, in which there is a 
receptacle for water. 


Fic. 7, LetreR BAGc.—The shape is cut ou 
in cardboard, and the back is covered in black 
velvet, upon which a yellow stork is painted. 
The pocket is yellow velvet, on which brown 
storks are depicted. The ribbons are brown 
and yellow. Letters that are unanswered can 
be placed in this receptacle, which is a pretty 
addition to a room. 

MABEL WARE. 
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WORK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


To amuse children, and, at the same time, let 
them perform some pleasing useful task, is not 
always easy. Now that the grain is being gar- 
nered, useful and pretty decorative mosaic work 
can be devised from simple straws. These should 
be drawn out, and the heads of corn cut off, then 
shorn of the leaves which sheath the stalk, and 
cut into long pieces. Then they should be 
whitened, or bleached, or colored, or steamed 
or sulphured by exposure to the fumes of sulphur 
in a box. Then the material should be examined 
to see if it is worthy of the labor to be bestowed 
upon it, before commencing. If it be spotted or 
reddened, or jointed, or bruised, or crooked it 
should be discarded altogether. But if it be 
straight, light, clean, and whole, it can be ranked 
as first-class, and be divided into different thick, 
nesses or finenesses, : 

The straws can be dyed different 3% 
colors by the use of simple aniline dyes. ¥ 
These are very easily applied, being J 
mixed with water first, and the straw | 
submerged in the compound until it 
receives the desired shade of color; 
then taken out and dried. After the 
different colors have been prepared 
and only a few white ones remain, the 
work can be commenced. x 

First, split the straw open by one : 
rent from end to end; they are thus & 
made into flat ribbons halfan-inch 


or so in width. Paste these side by side @ 
sheets of paper, with edges nicely joining. 
thus producing sheets of straw, ital, 
smooth, equable, hard, and glossy. Scrupulog 
care should be taken that all the straws in aay 
one sheet should be exactly alike in tint, 

Having thus provided himself with sheets¢ 
white, blue, red, green, and other colored stray, 
the worker should proceed with his labors, Th 
sheets should be well pressed after the pasti 
thus enabling them to be worked upon withoy 
disturbing their bond of union. To produce, 
kind of mosaic, cut the straw sheets into nartoy 
strips, let these vary in width and color. Pas 
these upon paper; this paper, when dry, 
up again into strips, and again unite these in som 
new order of juxtaposition. 

Another variety more nearly resembles inlay. 
ing, or marquetry, or buhl work. Several sheets 
of straw of various colors should be laid one upon 
another ; then lay a paper pattern upon them of 
any device taste may decide. A sharp knife o 
cutting tool should then sever all the sheets along 
the lines of the design. The little fragments 
thus produced should be picked up one by one 
and formed into devices by being pasted on p:- 
per, the blue, the green, the red, the white, and 
so forth, being dispersed and mingled according 
to the taste of the artist. 

Some of these can be made into piqtures, beau- 
tiful enough for framing ; Avhile work boxes and 
various pretty conceits can be ornamented with 
the work. Any old rejected paper box, when 
covered upon the outside with straw work, and 
lined inside with a bright-colored satin or surah, 
will form an attractive box for trinkets, handker- 
chiefs or gloves, which the most fastidious wil 
be happy to possess, and which has been com- 
pleted at a very small outlay of capital. 
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‘HE short, dull days and chill winds are a 
sure reminder that November is again in 
our midst. Although the month is generally 
gloomy we feel more than glad to welcome it, 
as securing to us a day of general Thanksgiving 
throughout the land. Rich and poor vie with 
each other, to make at least one day in the year 
a day of rejoicing in their homes, and in giving 
devout thanks to their Heavenly Father for all 
the blessings secured to them in the year past. 
How many homes have been desolated during 
1889 by the ravages made by flood, fire, and pesti- 
lence, the disasters occurring will form part of our 
nation’s history; and yet through all we have 
much cause for thankfulness. Our barns are filled 
with plenty, our crops have been abundant, so 
that we can of our abundance supply less favored 
countries with our surplus, Besides this our 
nation taken as a whole has been peculiarly 
blessed, and for this alone we should all be truly 
and sincerely thankful. What November brings 
to ws is hard work; our maps are laid out and 
planned for the coming season. You will see 
by our prospectus in this number some of the few 
things we are going to do; the list is by no 
means complete, actions speak louder than words; 
and if we devoted the whole of one number of the 
magazine to saying what we proposed doing, 
space would yet fail us. Our friends know us 
too well to feel any doubt about what they will 
receive, they are assured it will be the best that 
can be secured. New authors have been engaged 
and popular old ones are retained, novelties of all 
kinds have been arranged for, and we feel assured 
that GopEy’s Lapy’s Book for 1890 will be as 
near a perfect fashion magazine as it is possible 
for publisher and editor to make it. We are 
not satisfied with all the good things promised to 
appear in the magazine itself, but offer to our 
patrons the choice of most attractive premiums of 
silver plated ware, organ, China tea set, books, 
and handsome crayon pictures, thegreatest vari- 
ety ever yet offered in America; all tastes can be 
suited, and if we have mistaken the tastes of our 
subscribers and have not catered to all, if they 
write us what they would prefer in an attractive 
piece of silver plated ware to adorn their tables, 
we will let them know the size club required to 
secure the coveted treasure. What other maga- 
zine in the country will do the same? None, we 
fear, but Gopgy has always been first with the 
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American people, and firs¢ it proposes to remain, 
if skill, talent, and catering to the public taste 
can accomplish this end. Commence work at 
once, secure a club and decide if you prefer to 
make money, or add some attractive and useful 
adornment to yourhome. Send to us for particu- 
lars and specimen copy, if our prospectus does not 
seem as explicit as you desire, and we will gladly 
furnish all information desired. Do not wait 
until the season is partly over to enter the field, 
but commence at once, and thereby let your 
frieads and yourself enjoy all the pleasures of 
having a book reach your homes each month 
that surprises and delights you more and more 
each number that is received. 


or 


OUR ORGAN PREMIUM. 

We illustrate in “Arm-Chair” our premium 
for 1890. Who does not enjoy the relaxa- 
tion of music when weary with a day’s toil? 
How pleasant to gather all the loved members 
together and join in song, when fatigue is for- 
gotten and care takes wings and fliesaway. Our 
organ the past year has given great satisfaction ; 
it is a fine-toned, beautiful instrument, worth 
alone more than double the money sent with 
club, you therefore secure it and the magazine ; 
how it can be done Gopgy alone knows. This 
desirable premium can be secured by sending us 
twenty names at $2.00 each, or ten names at 
$2.00 each and $15.00 cash. Consider this offer 
when you are arranging about making up clubs 
for 1890. 





———e~<+ 0 > —___—_ 
TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

We desire to say to our present subscribers, 
that anyone sending us one new name with their 
own, and four dollars for one year’s subscription 
to GopEy’s LADy’s Book, will receive FREE one 
of our handsome dinders. This is one of the 
most attractive modes of keeping the magazine, 
and forms a handsome addition to the library. 
Let each of our present subscribers try and see 
how easily they can secure this gift by only send- 
ing one additional name with their own. 

TWO NEW SERIALS IN OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

With the closing number of the year we offer 
a great attraction to our readers. Two new 
serials will be commenced—* $5000 for a Wife,” 
by the author of «« Wedded to Misery,’’ and “A 
Wheel of Fortune,” by Mrs. Olivia Lovell Wilson. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

“ Christianity and Agnosticism.” D, Apple- 
ton and Company, New York. For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Price, 
50 cents, 

Under the above title is published the papers 
comprising the controversy between Professor 
Huxley and Dr. Wace, principal of King’s Col- 
lege, London, on the one side ; and tae Bishop of 
Peterborough on the other, which recently apt 
peared in the Mineteenth Century, The first of 
these papers were read at the Church Congress 
in Manchester in 1888, and caused such universal 
interest that the publishers deemed it wise to 
collect all together in one volume, at the presen. 
time, when the subject is exciting wide spread 
interest. Two articles are added to the original 
controversy, written by W. H. Mallock and Mrs, 
Humphrey Ward, and are included for the valu- 
able side lights they throw upon the general sub- 

ject under discussion. 


“The Light of Her Countenance,” by Hijal” 
mar Hjosth Boyesen. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

The scene is laid partly in this country and 
partly abroad. Many political points are dis- 
cussed, while a romantic love story is woven in, 
showing how love can gain its desired end even 
when fate seems set against it. A vein of humor 
is carried through by some of the characters, 
causing the interest to be fully carried through- 
out the book. 

“‘Giraldi, or The Curse of Love,” by Ross 
George Dering, D. Appleton and Company, 
New York, Town and Country Series; price, 
50 cents. 

The author is full of cleverness and of humor. 
But his object is to expose the petty sectarian 
differences infa small town, and in doing this he 
makes all the houses of worship irreligious, and 
all the preachers and teachers more or less false. 
Independent of this there is a story that fixes the 
attention even down to the somewhat unnatural 
conclusion. “ Giraldi’’ is a peculiar character, 
but not the most important. It is a very enter- 
taining, but ungodly novel, 

‘Sant’ Ilario,” by F. Marion Crawford. Mac- 
millan and Co., London and New York. 

In “ Sant’ Ilario” the author has even ex- 
ceeded that of former efforts. The book hasa 

well laid plot carried out with intense interest to 
the end, The scene is laid in Rome, and while 


serious political and state affairs are well depicte 
there is much of true love ‘and household 
shown. A romantic love story, and working 
of a deeply laid plot of villany are ably told, 
causing the readers’ attention to remain fixed tg 
the end; not a dull or stupid page falling to their 
share, 


“ An Author’s Love.” Being the Unpublished 
Letters of Prosper Mérimée’s ‘Inconnue,’ Mac. 
millan and Co., London and New York. 


The letters of Mérimée should be read to fully 
appreciate the answers of the /nconnue, They 
abound in beautiful sentiments, and in spite 
all the doubts and cynicism, there is no doubt 
that he was “capable of loving ardently,” 4 
writer in the Quarterly Review for January, 
1874, says: “No literary event since the war 
has excited anything like the sensation in Paris 
as the publication of these letters.” 


‘‘ Francatelli’s Modern Cook.” T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, $5.00. 
Francatelli’s Modern Cook for 1890 is prac- 
tical guide to the culinary art in all its 
branches, and it is the best and most complete 
cook book in the world. It comprises, in addi- 
tion to English cookery, the most approved and 
recherche systems of French, German and Italian 
cookery. It is adapted for the use of all cooks, 
families, large or small, as well as for all hotels, 
restaurants, cake bakers, clubs, confectioners and 
boarding-houses; in fact for all places wherever 
any kind of cooking is required, while at the 
same time all will save money by referring to its 
pages. It contains all the receipts used by 
Charles Elme Francatelli, who was a pupil to the 
celebrated Careme, and also chief cook to her 
Majesty Victoria, Queen of England. Franca- 
telli’s Modern Cook for 1890, just ready, is re- 
printed from the New England edition, just 
issued in London, with large additions to it, and 
with Francatelli’s instructions for the service of 
wines, denoting the order in which they should 
be drank at the dinner table, etc,, not contained 
in former editions of the work, the whole contain- 
ing fourteen hundred and eighty receipts, with 
sixty-two illustrations of various dishes, making 
it the best and most complete cook book in the 
world. 
“Julian Karslake’s Secret,” by Mrs. John 
Hodder Needell. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 
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This is one of the series of Lippincott’s select 
novels, issued monthly. Julian Karslake’s Secret 
is worked up with deep interest to the end of the 
book, and well repays the perusal. 


«A Nameless Wrestler,” by Josephine W. 
Bates. J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, 50 cents. 

This is one of the series of American novels 
published by Lippincott Company that have 
proved so popular. 

«Esther’s Fortune,” by Lucy C. Lillie. Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 

To find a book calculated for girls at the pres- 
ent day is always a difficult matter. The one in 
question is written expressly for them, and is 
well written. Pure thoughts, noble aspirations 
and well depicted scenes are all here combined. 
In following Esther through the various trials 
and pleasures set down through the book, the 
reader becomes so endeared to the different 
characters that it is closed at last with a sigh of 
regret, as parting with real friends. A charming 
book for a gift to a young girl. 

“Two Coronets,” by May Agnes Tincker. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass, For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa, Price $1.50, 

The author has given us one of her brightest 
efforts, “Two Coronets” is full of charming 
characters which she alone knows how to por- 
tray. The universal verdict must be, a book with 
the well-laid plot carried out successfully, 

“Hairbreadth Escapes of Major Blake Crof- 
ton,” by Francis Blake Crofton. Hubbard 
Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a book for boys, full of beautiful and 
odd illustrations; it cannot fail to please all the 
fun-loving, romping boys who are happy enough 
to become ‘the possessors of it, and read all the 
escapes of the hero. 

“Home Candy-Making,” by Mrs. S, T. Rorer. 
Arnold & Co,, Philadelphia. Price, cloth, 75 cts., 
paper 40 cts, 

This valuable work is the result of careful 
practice in teaching beginners how to make at- 
tractive, wholesome and palatable varieties of 
home-made candies, Asa rule, these are made 
from uncooked sugar and white of egg, and 
while they may be palatable to some persons, to 
the connoisseur they are coarse and heavy, The 
excellency of the recipés consists in their sim- 
plicity and faithfulness to minutiz, 
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What the Press Say of Us. 


The GopEy’s Lapy’s Book for October is an 
unusually bright and interesting number, full of 
good reading and excellent tashions.—Herald, 
Clinton, Wis. 

GopEy’s LADy’s Book, the popular magazine, 
for October, is on our table. No lady should be 
without this book, as it is replete with literary 
gems and fashion notes.—7imes, Billings, Md. 

We have Gopry’s LaDy’s Book for October. 
It is finely illustrated and contains many fashion 
plates, patterns, etc. The reading matter is as 
good as usual. Price only $2.00 per year. This 
magazine is published in Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Independent, Marion, Ohio. 

GopDEy’s LADy’s Book for September is like 
its predecessors, full to repletion of good things. 
Every number is original and attractive, and all 
its contents are well worth studying. It is not 
only a lady’s book, but a book for the whole 
family.—eporter, Peabody, Mass. 

GopDEy’s Lapy Book is replete with valuable 
matter for the women. A pretty frontispiece, 
attractive colored and black fashions, and work 
designs complete the illustrations. In the literary 
department are many good poems and stories. 
“A Bit of Gallantry,” by Emily Lennox, is well 
illustrated, and will be sure to please. ‘ Marah,” 
by Agnes N. Deland, is a story with a well-de- 
veloped plot.—erth American,Philadelphia,Pa, 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Book keeps well up to the 
times, and the October number is replete with 
interesting reading matter for the ladies. The 
fashion-plates are the latest and the news the 
freshest, It is a cheap and good fashion journal : 
1224 Arch street, Philadelphia.—Daily Patriot, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

GopEy’s Lapy’s Book for October, Godey 
Publishing Company, 1224 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has a charming frontispiece, en- 
titled « Expectation,” giving a child’s face at its 
prettiest. The colored plates, the engravings, 
all the illustrations and the music, are pleasing, 
while the contributions in prose and verse are 
excellent. This magazine is a popular favorite. 
—Mass. Ploughman, Boston, Mass, 


<0 
or 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

For the complexion and for light cutaneous 
affections, Créme Simon, superior to the “ vase- 
line” and “cucumbers;” it whitens and per- 
fumes the skin, J. Simon, Paris; Park & Til- 
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ford, New York; Perfumers, Druggists, Fancy 
Goods Stores. 

A VERY remarkable snowflower has been dis- 
covered by Count Anthoskoff in the most North- 
ern portion of Siberia, where the ground is con- 
tinually covered with frost. 

This wonderful object shoots forth from the 
frozen soil only on the first day of each succeeding 
year. It shines for but a single day, then re- 
solves to its original elements. The leaves are 
three in number and each about three inches in 
diameter, They are developed only on that side 
of the stem toward the North, and each seems 
covered with microscopic crystals of snow. 

The flower, when it opens, is star-shaped, its 
petals of the same length as the leaves and about 
half an inch in width. On the third day the ex- 
tremities of the antlers, which are five in num- 
ber, show minute, glistening specks, which are 
the seeds of this wonderful flower. 


THREE TimEs Its Cost.—There is no article 
of food or drink, regarding which the public have 
been so deceived as tea, and now a most commend- 
able work has been undertaken by a strong com- 
pany of producers and capitalists to supply the 
people of the great United States with perfectly 
pure tea at a reasonable advance over the cost of 
production, Give up drinking poor, adulterated 
and colored tea, and drink only the O. & O. tea, 
which is worth three times its cost, and will have 
a more beneficial effect on the health of our peo- 
ple than any food reform of modern ages. 


Statistics show that in the State of Maine 
women are engaged in over fifty different em- 
ployments, ranging from cotton and other manu- 
factures to the professions, But far the greater 
number are employed in manufacturing, there 
being about 7,000 thus employed. The average 
weekly salary is $8, and one maker of portraits 
in crayon gets $1,600 a year. One woman is the 
proprietor of a prosperous newspaper ; another 
owns an extensive orchard ; there are a dozen 
regularly endorsed physicians in practice, and 
several ministers, all Universalists. 





FINE CHOCOLATES. 

The largest manufacturer of fine chocolates in 
America is Walter M. Lowney, who occupies 
two five story buildings from cellar to roof at 97 
to 103 Pearl street, Boston, besides a large retail 
store and another factory at No. 45 West street. 
The fine materials and extreme care used in pre- 


paring his confections have given them the 
highest reputation, and lovers of choice candies 


find his chocolates and bonbons unequalled for 
delicious purity. The mail order department ip 


West street is kept continually busy putting up 
and sending off those dainty metal boxes which 
carry toothsome delights to fair recipients aj 
over these big United States, and even across the 
border. 
ter 
Epitaph, said to have originally appeared ong 

tomb at Bushey :—Eng. 

Here lies a poor woman 

Who always was tired, 

Who lived in a house 

Where help was not hired. 

Her last words on earth 

Were, “ Dear friends, I am going 

Where washing ain’t done, 

Nor sweeping nor sewing ; 

And everything there 

Is exact to my wishes, 

For where they dont’ ,eat— 

There’s no washing up dishes, 

I’ll be where loud anthems 

Will always be ringing, 

For having no voice 

I'll get clear of the singing. 

Don’t mourn for me now, 

Don’t mourn for me never, 

I’m going to do nothing 

For ever and ever.” 


42> 





The fascinating game of “ Halma” is becom- 
ing quite the rage, and it deserves its popularity. 
Two or four can play it, and it is arranged for 
progressive playing so that progressive ‘“« Halma” 
parties will become very popular, and as they 
afford considerable amusement, a great amount 
of skill can be developed by practice. The 
Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby says “ * Halma’ isa 
favorite game in my family, it creates an em 
thusiasm beyond any other game. It has enough 
of skill in it to make amusement healthy and im- 
proving.” E. 1. Horsman’s advertisement in our 
advertising pages will give you further informa 
tion. 





John H. Woodbury, the noted Dermatologist, 
formerly of 210 West 42nd street, New York 
City, has removed to the brown-stone front build- 
ing 125 West 42nd street, which he has leased 


for a term of years. 
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Ay person 

sending 
twenty subscrib- 
ers at our regu- 
lar price of $2 
dollarsor 10 
subscribers at $2 
each and $15. 
cash, will re- 
ceive one of 
our popular 
BoUDOIR organs 
manufactured 
expressly for 
us. All im- 
provements be- 
ing incorporat- 
ed in this instru- 
ment. 

The case is 
solid kiln-dried 
walnut. Slid- 
ing lid, lamp 
stands, handles, 
music pocket, 
and rollers. 

Contains one 
& Octave set of 
Reeds, Divided 
Octave Coupler, 
7 Stops and 2 
Knee Swells. 
STOPS. Treble 

Coupler. Dul- 

ciana, Echo, 

Melodia, Viol 

deGamba, 

Diapason and 

Bass Coupler. 

Added to these 
are the latest 
improvem ents 
in MEzzo KNEE 
SWELLS, MAEs- 
TOSO PERCUS- 
SION. 

Height, 64 ins. 
Width, 21 ins. 
Length, 47 ins. 
Weight, boxed, 
250 Ibs. 
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Freight to be paid by the receiver. 





One of many unsolicited testimonials received from recipients of this premium last year. 
July 7th, 1889. 
To THE PUBLISHERS OF GopEY’s LADY’s Book. 

We have received our organ, and every one is more than pleased, and a great many were surprised to 
find it such a good instrument, as they did not expect anything so good for what was paid, and I could not 
be more glad over anything, as you have helped me and your cause more than anything could have done, 
by the goodness of the organ. A great many were against it, not believing that the organ would be worth 
bringing home. We are all so well pleased with it we do not know how to express our satisfaction, and 


hoping that you are as well pleased as we are, I am, 
Yours Respectfully, Mrs. D. H. CoaTEs, Coates Bend, Ala. 
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HE economy and convenience shown in our illustration is the result of study, economy without cheap 
ness, and convenience without waste of s . This is the true thought, or study that should be put 
into the arranging and planing of every dwelling. Our exterior is quiet and unpretentious, but in 
thorough good taste and proportions. It is a very easy thing to design a house without regard to pro- 
portion, and make up for the deficiency in scattering ornaments here and there, but on the other 

hand, —_ a matter of study, to arrive ata pleasing effect by proportioning the different parts so as to form 
& pleasing whole, plain in itself, perhaps, but ong, be restfulness that one scarcely wearies of. 

Special Features.—A cellar under the whole house. The entrance hall is connected direct with all 
rooms on First floor. The hall, parlor and dining rooms have open fireplaces. The main stairs from hall and 
private stairs from kitchen are connected but in such a manner that a person going up from kitchen is unob- 
served from hall; by this arrangement, the one flight of stairs is made to answer. The entrance from dining 
room to kitchen is through a butler’s pantry, well lighted and furnished with large dresser with space for 
flour barrel. Ample closet arrangements are provided for rooms throughout. The attic contains four rooms. 
Any — on addressed to the architect, Samuel Milligan, 708 Chestnut St. Phila., will receive prompt 
attention. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For Description See Fashion Department. 
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TOILET CUSHION AND WATCH CA 


(For Description See Work Table.) 
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For Description see Fashion Department, 





For Description see Fashion Department. 
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A National Family Paper— Two Millions of Readers. 


The full Announcement of Authors and Articles will be sent on application. 


Six Serial Stories, 


Fully illustrated, and among the most attractive ever published. 


150 Short Stories — Thrilling Adventures — Sketches of Travel— Health and Hygiene — Biograph- 
ical Sketches — 1,000 Short Articles — Popular Science — Natural History — Outdoor 
| Sports — Anecdotes — Etiquette — Wit and Humor — Poetry. 


Eminent Contributors. 


Articles of great value and interest will be given in the volume for 1890 by 
} 


| Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Hon. James G. Blaine, Justin McCarthy,M.P., General Lord Wolseley, 

Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Hon. John G. Carlisle, Sir Morell Mackenzie, Prof. John Tyndall, 

Hon. Samuel S. Cox, Eugene Schuyler, C. A. Stephens, Lt. Fred. Schwatka, 
And One Hundred other well-known and favorite writers. 


Holiday Numbers. 


Thanksgiving — Christmas — New Year’s— Easter. 


_ These Four Souvenir Numbers will be exceedingly attractive, filled with the special work of favorite 
| writers and profusely illustrated with Colored Covers. They will be sent to each Subscriber. 


$5,000 Prize Stories. 


Nearly Six Thousand Stories have been examined. The titles 
and authors of those which will receive the Prizes cannot yet be announced, 
but the successful Stories will be published during the year. 








410.000) 
38500 i Illustrated Supplements 


368 00 c Were given with nearly every issue during the last year, and will be 
continued. They give an increase of nearly one-half in the matter and 
340000 illustrations without any increase in the price of the paper. 


eid 














32000 ] The Editorials give comprehensive views of current events. 

290.000); The Children’s Page contains charming Stories, Pictures, Anecdotes, 
Rhymes and Puzzles, adapted to the youngest readers. 

23500 Hovsehold Articles will be published frequently, giving useful 

200000) 4 information in Art Work, Fancy Work, Embroidery, Decoration of Rooms, 

~ Cooking, and Hints on Housekeeping. 
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3 16000018) 
140.000): Free to Jan., 1890. 


) 3000 New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive the 
= paper free to January 1, 1890, and for a full year from that 
date. Sample copies free. Please mention this magazine. Address 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 





CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


HEINE HNER 
Moderato. ICH LIC » Op. 230, 
A 
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Commodo. 


£1 az1050. 
. 








70 Coda. 
22 Cade. 
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Published in sheet form, 20 ets., by W. H. BONER & CO. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
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LUNDBORQ’S 


PAMOUS PEHEREUMES 


WERE AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1889. 


Edenia, Goya Lily, 


Maréchal Niel Rose, Alpine Violet, 


ARE NOW PACKED IN HANDSOME DECORATED SATIN CASES FOR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS, AS WELL AS IN THE STAPLE STYLE 
OF PL4IN BOXES. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFIN, .iticsns, LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 
24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 





In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 





